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MESSRS. G. ROWNEY AND (C0, 


HAVE TIE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF THEIR 
NEW SYSTEM OF 
GRINDING COLOURS BY MACHINERY, 


which enables them to supply Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water, or Powder, perfectly fine, at the 
sam? prices as hitherto charged for Colours less finely ground. 

Messrs. G. R. and Co. feel assured the OLL COLOURS ground by their improved process 
will be found to be finer, brighter, less oily, and to dry quicker, than any others at present manu. 
factured: and that their WATER COLOURS, prepared by the same process, will prove to be 
finer, brighter, and to jlaat more evenly without granulation, than any other Ceclours at present 


manufactured. _ a _ ; 
They therefore solicit a trial, in full confidence of giving satisfaction. 


TESTIBONIALS 
FROM MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Elder House, Hampstead, November 26th, 1861. 
GeNnTLEMEN,—I am much obliged to you for this opportunity of trying your Colours ground 
on anew system. I have tested them, and found them very fine and free from grit, especially the 


Indian Red, a most difficult Colour to procure properly ground. 
I am your obedient servant, 


W. C. T. DOBSON, A.R.A. 


Royal Academy, W.C., November 21st, 1861. 
GentLemen,—As far as I have yet had the opportunity of trying the Colours you have done 
me the favour of sending me, 1 am of opinion that they afford a very satisfactory proof of the 
advantage of your new system of Grinding Colours by Machinery. All painters must agree that 
the qualities of depth and brilliancy in Coiours are greatly enhanced by good and suficient 
prinding. 





Messrs. G. Rowney and Co. 





Iam. gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
CHARLES LANDSEER, R.A. 


Walton-on-Thames, November 25th, 1861. 
GENTLEMEN,—I am really much obliged by the receipt of a packet of Colours which you so 
Ktind!y sent me on Friday last. 1 have tried them, and can conscientiously express my entire sutis- 
Jaction with them. ‘The excellence of the grinding is beyond all praise; for the fact is certain 
that, without extreme grinding, the beauty of every and any Colour is not brought out, to say 
nothing of the impussibility of painting any thing requiring finish with ill-ground Colours. 
: Iam, gentlemen, truly yours, 
Messr3. G. Rowney and Co. H. LEWIS, A.R.A. 


Kent Villa, Lansdowne Road, Notting Till, 
December 4th, 1861. 
Mr. E. M. Warp, R.A., has tried the Colours ground by machinery sent to him by Messrs. 
Rowney, aud has much pleasure in expressing his entire approbation of the quality of them in 
every respeet: the Indiaa Ned and other Colours, generally coarse under the ordinary grinding, 
seem to him to have more especially benefited by the process. 


Messrs. G. Rowney and Co. 











19 New Millman Street, December 16th, 1861. 

GENTLEMEN.—I have tried those Colours you kindly sent me, and beg to state that I find them 
excellent, both in brillianey and working, which proves the truth of your statement—that they are 
manufactured in a very superior manner. 

Gentlemen, I remain your obliged servant, 

To Messrs. Rowney. ABRAHAM COOPER, R.A. 
December 29th, 1862. 

GrNnTLEMBN,—I have much pleasure in communicating to you the result of my experience wit 
your Colours. For brilliancy and purity they certainly cannot be surpassed, and, as far as WY 
present experience goes, I may also add permanency. 

WILLIAM HUNT, 


Member of the Society of Water-Colour Painters. 





To Messrs. Rowney, 
ol and 52 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 





GEORGE ROWNEY AND CO, 


MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 
; RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 51 AND 52 RATHBONE PLACE; 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 10 AND 11 PERCY STREET, LONDON. 
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SACKVILLE 





A Sporting Nobcl. 


By C. J. Coutins, Author of * Dick Diminy, 


CHAPTER I. 


A BRILLIANT WOMAN AND A MYSTERIOUS 
CHARACTER. 


In one of the principal streets of Bou- 
logne is situated a house of attractive 
exterior and noble proportions. 
modern construction and of elegant de- 
sign. It is not an hotel, and yet it has 
all the characteristics of one. It is one 
of those agreeable establishments whic! 
have no prototype in England, for though 
there are plenty of English boarding- 
houses In existence, yet, for the most 
part, they do not by any means present 
the same attractions which similar esta- 
blishments on the Continent generally, 
and in Boulogne in particular, almost. in- 
variably offer. The cable White ina 
boarding-house on the Continent is a 
widely ‘different institution from that 
which flourishes, or rather exists, in 
London or in any provincial English town. 
It is true that for the most part the 
guests at such are English, yet there is a 
noticeable difference, if not in their idio- 
syncrasies, at all events in their bearing 
and their outward and visible charac- 
teristics. 

It is not, however, our intention at this 
time, or in this place, to enter into a 
disquisition as to the merits, charac- 
teristics, relative comfort, and soclabi- 
lities of English and French boarding- 
houses. 

Tt matters not in which of the principal! 
streets of Boulogne the house to which 
we have directed attention was situated. 
It is enough for our purpose to state, 
that the principal room in the house— 
the drawing-room—contained three win- 
dows, which descended to the floor, and 
that at the time at which our history 
commences, two gentlemen were standing 
at the centre window of the three in this 
drawing-room, in the house to which we 
have with sufficient particularity referred, 
It is not necessary to describe these two 
gentlemen, either in appearance or by 
name, because they are perfect nonenti- 
ties—that class that you will meet with in 
shoals at all hotels and all boarding- 
houses on the Continent—and we record 
the fact that these two were standing at 
one of the windows of the drawing-room, 
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now commenceing. 
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observed of all the town?” and for the 
moment he looked as though he was going 
to tear his hair, but he didn’t. 

At this point they both fell into a kind 
of reverie, as though the reflections im 
which they had just indulged had been a 
little too much for them, and they re- 
quired a little time to recover themselves. 
They therefore gazed abstractedly out of 
the window into the street. Walking 
gentleman number one exclaimed, “ Ah!” 
and walking gentleman number two re- 
sponded, “ Yes,” and for five minutes they 
were both sileut. They were philoso- 
phers both of them, and they could stand 
a good deal of saying nothing and doing it. 

After five minutes of that peculiar co- 
gitation of gentlemen who stand at win- 
dows thinking—like the jolly young 
waterman, though uot from the same 
cause—of nothing at all, walking gentle- 
nan number one exclaimed— 

“Hark! yes, here she is—that’s the 
sound of the horse’s feet.” 

And sure enough the sound of a horse’s 
fect was very plainly perceptible. In 
another moment a lady on horseback 
dashed up te the front entrance of the 
house, and walking gentleman number 
one cried out in an eestatic tone— 

**Yes, here she is.”’ 

And as he spoke a lady of commanding 
appearance was seen at the door of the 
house dismounting from her horse. The 
two walking gentlemen were instantly in 
a flutter of excitement, and they bustled 
about the room with energy. 

They cast furtive glances at the looking- 
glasses to see what their appearance was 
therein, and they ran their hands through 
their hair with determination. In a few 
moments more the door of the room 
opened, and the lady who had just de- 
scended from her horse appeared. She was 
all that the walking gentlemen had de- 
scribed her. She was of commanding and 
majestic appearance. Over her shoulders 
flowed a mass of jet black tresses, which 
reached down to her waist. Her face was 
dark, glowing, and handsome to perfec- 
tion. Every feature was beautiful in it- 
self, and harmonized with each other, 
while the eye which lit up the counte- 
nance was striking in many characteristics. 
Dark and lustrous, it seemed to float in 
softness. But though there was softness 
in repose, there could be but little doubt, 
from the general expression of the coun- 
tenance, that anger or kindred passions 
could easily generate sparks of fire 
therein. 


She wore the cavalier hat, that most 
charming of head-dresses for ladies, 
adorned with a thick black feather. Her 
dress at the moment of which we are 
writing is, of course, the riding-habit, the 
skirts of which she gracefully carries 
over her arm, with her riding-whip in her 
hand. The body of her riding-habit we 
should say is not of the same colour as 
the other part, as it 1s crimson, while that 
of the skirts is dark green. Altogether, 
as she enters the room, she has indeed a 
most distinguished appearance, and we are 
not susprised that the two walking gen- 
tlemen should have been so enthusiastic 
in their description of her. 

And she would seem to have been a 
peculiar attraction in the house, for as 
soon as it was known that she had re- 
turned, the drawing-room was imme- 
diately besieged by the ladies who were 
staying in the house ; or, at all events, if 
they did not besiege the drawing-room, 
they came in troops into it from their 
chambers. And they manifested an ap- 
pearance of much interest in the pro- 
ceedings and enjoyment of the dashing 
lady. She was earnestly pressed by one 
to inform her if she had enjoyed her ride; 
and by another she was informed that 
she did, indeed, look charming in that 
darling riding-habit ; while a third asse- 
verated, in order, no doubt, to outdo the 
rest, that the lady in the riding-habit 
would certainly turn the heads of half 
the people in Boulogne. 

And who was this dashing lady who 
attracted so much attention? If any 
lady in the house had been asked the 
question, she would have been utterly 
unable to answer it; which must have 
been a very provoking position for the 
ladies generally to have been in, because 
although undue curiosity is not generally 
a marked characteristic of the sex, yet it 
would have been more than femiine 
amiability under the circumstances which 
we have endeavoured to describe, if they 
had refrained from canvassing, both 
amongst themselves and to themselves, 
everything connected with the lady in the 
riding-habit. She had been only a few 
weeks in Boulogne, but while she had 
been there she had created quite a sensa- 
tion in the town. It was only known of 
her that she had come last from ; Paris, 
and she had informed some of the ladies, 
who were very pressing in their inquiring 
attentions, that to Paris she had come 
from Madrid. 

This lady was known as Mademoiselle 
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D’Arlincourt, and that was nearly all that 
was known of her. 

While the ladies of the house and the 
two walking gentlemen were fluttering, 
as it were, around Mademoiselle D’ Arlin- 
court, one of the servants entered the 
room and said— 

“A letter for Mademoiselle.” 

Mademoiselle D’Arlincourt took the 
letter, and the moment she read the 
superscription, she uttered an exclama- 
tion of pleasurable surprise, and she said 
to those round her— 

“ Pardon me—I1 know you will.” 

Of course all around smiled assent, and 
she quickly broke open the envelope. 
Having hastily perused the contents, the 
ladies near her observed a shade of 
seriousness pass over her countenance, 
which expression, however, was quickly 
transferred, intensified, to their own, 
as she exclaimed— 

“Tam summoned away immediately.” 

“What! immediately ?’’ exclaimed all 
the iadies together. 

“Yes, and to England!” she cried, with 
much animation. 

“To England !”” chorused all the ladies 
in tones of astonishment, as though any- 
body being summoned to England was 
something startling. 

“Yes; I must leave for England this 
very day,” said Mademoiselle D’Arlin- 
court, as she gathered up her riding- 
habit and turned to leave the room. 

“Why, the boat leaves in a couple of 
hours !” exclaimed one of the ladies, quite 
in a tone of consternation. 

“So soon !” said Mademoiselle D’ Arlin- 
court; “no matter, 1 must go by it.” 

_And she immediately proceeded to her 
chamber to make the necessary prepara- 
tions, 

It was soon spread abroad that the 
luysterious lady who had excited so much 
attention in boulogne for the last few 
weeks was about to take her departure. 

here was consequently a much larger 

thering of the beauty and fashion of 

wogne than usual on the quai, in 
order to witness the sailing of the boat ; 
aud when Mademoiselle D’Arlincourt ap- 
peared, she was scrutinized by hundreds 
of brilliant eyes as she took her way down 
the ladder to the deck of the steamboat. 

The gentlemen thought she had never 
ooked more charming, the ladies were of 
pion that she had never looked more 
distinguished; and as the boat steamed 
out of the harbour, the query was upon 
many a tongue of “* Who can she be!” 
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CHAPTER II. 
SACKVILLE CHASE AND THE VILLAGE 
OF TROUTBROOK. 


SacKVILLE Cuasz and the village of 
Troutbrook are intimately associated with 
each other, and can never be separated 
in the minds of those who have once 
visited the spot. The mansion is the an- 
cestral hall of the Sackville family, and 
the village, with its hostelry of the Sack- 
ville Arms, has been an appanage of that 
family from the time of that grim warrior 
whom Britons now delight to honour as 
their Conqueror. Sackville Chase was a 
delightful domain, according to tradition, 
even at the time when the Norman 
William ruled in Britain. Indeed, tradi- 
tion says, that long before that time a 
castle stood upon the high ground on 
the very spot where Sackville Hall now 
stands, and which was a great stronghold 
in the Saxon days, when the strong and 
the mighty of the land needed such pro- 
tection. 

Sackville Chase is situated in one of 
the most charming spots in England, at 
practically, no great distance from the 
metropolis, because that modern revyo- 
lutionist, steam, has guided its horse to 
the spot, and has established him in the 
place of that mythical white horse that 
has been associated with the county in 
which the Chase of Sackville is situated. 
It is a magnificent domain now, rich in 
wooded scenery on all sides from every 
point of view, and Sackville Hall is an 
ancestral hall, guarded by ancestral trees, 
which have stood for centuries about 
that noble park. The house is old—is 
historically old—for it was an Lnglish 
mansion for generations before it became 
celebrated for being sacked by a troop of 
soldiery of the Poakineatens army. The 
house is built of brick, and the bricks are 
almost black with age now, and its roois 
are pinnacled. There is not a corner 
outside the house, for they are all rounded 
off into towers, which run up into peaks, 
like the caps that witches wear when 
fully attired to play their pranks, as we 
know they used to do in those good old 
times when the law, in its might and 
mercy, bade judges burn old women for 
being able, or for professing to be able, 
to tell other people’s fortunes at a time 
when their power was not equal to the 
protection or the advancement of their 
own. ‘The windows in this fine old tur- 
reted mansion had once, in keeping with 
its general character, been diamond- 
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paned, but modern innovation and the 
dictates of fashion have at leugth intro- 
duced plate-glass, and all the lower win- 
dows have large panes in them that a tall 
man might walk through. The reception- 
rooms now communicate with the lawn 
by iron steps, perforated, and with twisted 
balustrades of the same material, round 
which in the summer time sweet plants 
are intertwined, that in the distance look 
like variegated plumage. The entrance 
to this mansion is through a gothic porch, 
which still displays the blackened teeth 
of its long-disused porteullis. There had 
once been a inoat all round the mansion, 
but in years gone by it had been con- 
verted into a pleasure-garden, and now 
scarcely its outline can be discerned be- 
neath the shrubs and flowering plants 
that beautify the spot. From the em- 
brasures of the great windows of the 
chief reception-room of this old residence 
the glittering surface of an extensive lake 
is seen through the trunks of the great 
trees that are in all directions clustered 
in the park, and beneath which great 
flocks of deer—for they are in profusion 
all about the park—browse almost undis- 
turbed. The village of Troutbrook is 
situated on the very borders of the park, 
and may be said to be a part of it. It is 
of very limited extent, and cannot be 
held to exhibit any marked architectural 
characteristics. ‘The architecture of the 
locality has been concentrated in the 
great house in the chase or park. ‘The 
houses of Troutbrook are mostly of one 
design, consisting of cottages, thatched 
and ancient, the walls being composed, 
on the outer side, of broad black beams 
and smooth white plaster. Here and 
there, houses of modern construction 
may be seen, but they appear to be garish 
and out of place. The thatched cottages, 
with the smoke curling out of their rude 
chimneys, are far pleasanter to look on. 
One of these is the chief shop of the 
village, which stands at the corner of the 
roads, commanding on its one side a view 
of the great house in the park, and on 
the other the pleasant trout stream that 
ripples over the road below. A strange 
agglomeration is this chief shop of Trout- 
brook. It is not a draper’s ime, nor a 
haberdasher’s, nor a stationer’s, nor a 
grocer’s, nor a cheesemonger’s, nor a 
hatter’s, nor a bonnet-shop, nor a fire- 
office, nor a baker’s, nor a ueion, but 
it is all these combined in one; and 
beyond that, it is the gencral post- 
office of Troutbrook—a kind commercial 


carpet-bag, for it contains anything and 
everything that a limited population can 
require. It is the great commercial 
emporium of Troutbrook. 

A conspicuous establishment in Trout- 
brook is the blacksmith’s forge, where all 
the horses of the district are shod, and 
between these two establishments is situ- 
ated the well-known house of public 
entertainment—well known to all the 
travelling community in that locality— 
the comfortable “Sackville Arms,” he. 
neath whose protection fox-hunters and 
farmers, country gentlemen and agricul- 
turists, take refuge and make merry. It 
is a primitive building is the “ Sackville 
Arms,” like the rest of Troutbrook, and 
its landlord and landlady are primitive 
too. ‘The former is rather diminutive, 
the latter is stout, and both are jolly. 
The parlour, or ‘‘ smoke-room,” as it is 
designated, is a cheerv-looking place, 
especially on a winter evening, when the 
huge fire is blazing. It is not a parlour, 
strictly speaking, nor is it a kitchen, nor 
a drawing-room, nor “‘a bar.” It is one 
of those rooms that can only be met with 
in such primitive villages as Troutbrook. 
The flooring is of staring red bricks, 
which are polished, and the fireplace is a 
place worth looking at, and enjoying. It 
is situated at one end of the apartment, 
and yawns right across it like a gulf. It 
is a great arch, the crown of which 
touches the ceiling, and the springs of 
which are from the walls on either side. 
The fire is on the floor, for there is no 
fireplace, as we usually understand that 
household appurtenance. Underneath 
the arch, on each side of the big fire, are 
large seats with high backs, each seat 
large enough to contain a dozen occu- 
pants. 

Over the spot where the fire is usually 
placed, swinging from a massive and 
soot-embossed chain, hangs a mighty 
boiler, whieh is brightly polished in the 
summer time, and in the winter wears a 
black coat of downy soot, and sings the 
day and night all through cheerily, and 
with great power of enunciation. An- 
other remarkable feature of Troutbrook 
is the stream already adverted to, which 
runs across the road, and through which 
all vehicles pass, for there is no bridge 
save a all wooden passage-way [or 


pedestrians at the side of the road, and 
from which it is pleasant loungingly to 
look into the stream to see the brown- 
backed denizens thereof, disporting them- 
selves in the crystal stream. This stream 
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runs right round the park of Sackville 
Chase, and then meanders away through 
the county, until, expanding as it goes, 
it falls in a wider sheet and deeper 
yolurme into another river that carries it 
away to the sea. 

It is early in the spring-time of the 
year, and the great trees in the park 
stretch their skeleton arms towards the 
sky, standing in strong relief, as we look 
at them, from the village. The Karl of 
Sackville is the lord of Sackville Chase, 
and the lord of other domains in distant 
parts of the land; but Sackville Hall 
is the family mansiou, the ancestral 
house from which his ancestors took 
their name, and to which, through a long 
line, as we have before intimated, they 
have adhered. 

The Earl of Sackville is in the dining- 
room, and with him is a gentleman evi- 
dently much younger in years, and much 
humblerinrank. Of striking appearance 
isthe Earl of Sackville. At first sight 
he is anything but prepossessing. 

There is clearly but little art in his 
attire, which is plain without neatness, 
and varied, but ill-assorted. He is a 
nobleman of long and undoubted descent, 
but his general appearance would give no 
indication of the tact, if such indication 
in any case be possible. His companion, 
as we have intimated, is in striking con- 
trast to him. ‘The earl is quite fifty 
years old; his companion in the dining- 
room at Sackville Hall is not half that 
age. He is tall, has a handsome counte- 
nance, surmounted by jet black hair, 
which is evidently well tended and 
arranged. He is attired wholly in black, 
but there is a fashion in the habiliments, 
which in some cases, it is said, indicate 
the character of the wearer. 

The two are seated over their wine in 
the dining-room of Sackville Hall, and 
the earl is gazing abstractedly into the 
lire. At length he exclaims: 

“Nixon tells me that he is the finest 


colt that he has ever had yet under his’ 


care. Ifthe colt be what he says,” the 
earl added with energy, “I will carry 
out an object I have dreamt of, and 
hoped for, tor years.” 
_ “Indeed! may I ask what that is?” 
inquired Mr. Sheraton. 

he earl rose from his seat and 
Commenced pacing the apartment, but 
hot in agitation, although he was evidently 
under the influence of a feeling that was 
hearly akin to it. 
“Yes,” he said. ‘Do you know that 
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it has been an object of my ambition, by 
one great coup, to make a clean sweep of 
the knights of the betting ring ?” 

Mr. Sheraton smiled a deferential 
smile, and said, “A rather malicious 
object that, is it not, my lord ?” 

“By no means,” replied the ear! 
quickly, and rather sternly. “I have a 
end, an aim in view—an object to serve— 
and by any means, no matter what. I[/ 
it cau be accomplished, I will adopt them, 
no matter what they are. I have come 
down here,” he continued, “ specially to 
sce how the colt is getting on, and Nixon 
is to be here this evening in person to re- 
port progress. I propose to remove the 
colt from Nixon’s stables to Troutbrook, 
so that he may have the trainer’s exclusive 
attention, and be out of the way of prying 
eyes. 1 do not want him to be seen 
until he acts. Do you understand ?” 

“| think I do,” replied Mr. Sheraton. 

“And I shall require much of your 
assistance in this matter,” continued the 
earl. “It is not altogether in your line, 
I know,” said he, smiling; “ but [ have 
no doubt that you can act upon my in- 
structions.” 

Mr. Sheraton smiled too, and it was 
a very remarkable smile. An observer 
might have fancied that it was rather 
addressed inwardly to Mr. Sheraton him- 
self than to his noble master. ‘Thus, 
however, did not strike the Earl of Sack- 
ville, who said, Jooking at a clock that 
was on the mantelpiece, “ Nixon should 
have been here by this time.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, 
when a footman entered and announced 
that the trainer was in waiting. 

“‘Show him in,” said the earl, and the 
footman withdrew, but almost immedi- 
ately returned, ushering in Mr. Jonas 
Nixon. This individual was peculiar, if 
not striking, in appearance. He was a 
square-built man of about sixty years of 
age; and yet “square-built” is hardly a 
true description of him, for he seemed 
rather round in all respects. His limbs 
were round, his body was round, and _ his 
head was unmistakeably round, and so 
was his face; and yet he was not stout, 
and certainly he was not thin. Ile was 
short in the neck, which gave hii an 
appearance of slightly stooping, and yet 
he did not stoop. His whole body had a 
sort of slouching look, especially when 
he stood in a listening attitude. His 
attire appeared to consist, as far as could 
be judged by outward appearances, of 
a top-coat and top-boots—for these were 
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the only habiliments that were seen, the 
former reaching to the tops of the latter. 
His general appearance was that of an 
elderly Jack of Clubs, attired in modern 
costume, or with his court suit disguised 
by a modern coat. His face was plump, 
and almost devoid of expression, save, 
perhaps, with regard to the eye, which at 
times gave indication of that cunning 
which even cunning itself cannot at all 
times conceal. 

“ Well, Nixon,” said the Earl of Sack- 
ville, “I have brought my secretary, Mr. 
Sheraton, down to see the colt. This is 
Mr. Sheraton,” and he indicated by a 
wave of his hand that gentleman, who 
was still seated at the table, and to 
whom Jonas Nixon made a suitable 
ubeisance. 

“T told you,” continued the earl, 
“when you were in London, that I in- 
tended to have the colt trained here in 
the park, if you recollect.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Jonas Nixon. 

“What do you think of it ?” 

“Well, my lord, you know the best,” 
said Jonas Nixon, cautiously. 

“Well, but what do you think your- 
self?” inquired the earl, rather peremp- 
torily. 

“Why, my lord, I think this,” said 
Jonas: ‘‘the entries have to be made 
this week, and as soon as it’s known 
that one of your lordship’s horses is 
being trained privately in your own park, 
you’l! have a swarm about you of prying 
touts, and you will always be in danger.” 

‘*‘] like your caution, Jonas. You are 
as knowing as ever; but I have provided, 
or intend to provide, for that, and I think 
we shiall be able efiectually to throw the 
knowing ones off their scent.” 

“Indeed, my lord—how ?’ 
Jonas Nixon, 

“Whi, the colt will be entered in the 
name of Mr. Sheraton,” said the earl. 

“In my name, my lord!” exclaimed 
Nr. Sheraton, in a tone of surprise. 

The earl smiled and nodded signifi- 
cantly at Mr. Sheraton, who was shrewd 
enough to see that he had better be a 
tacit listener for the present. 

“Good,” said Jonas Nixon, after a 
moment’s thought; “and will your lord- 
ship take a bit of advice from me ?” 

“Most undoubtedly, Jonas—who so 
weil able in such a case to give it?” said 
the earl, gaily, 

‘Then, my lord, don’t give the colt a 
name; let him be nameless for a twelve- 
month,” said Jonas Nixon. 


> 


inquired 


“What will be gained by that” jp. 
quired the earl. 

“That will be sure to throw them off 
the scent,” said Jonas Nixon. “I shal} 
have, as your lordship knows, a con- 
siderable string in my stable, and there 
will be some good ones amongst them, I 
can assure you. The public don’t care to 
look beyond them here” (and he pointed 
with his stick over his shoulder towards 
the park), “‘especialiy as there are the 
two Munchausen colis of your lordship’s 
in my stable. Give one of them a name, 
and he shall soon become a favourite— 
trust to me.” 

“Jonas, you are a model of stable 
diplomacy,” said the earl, laughing. “] 
see it now, and so it shall be. We'll 
name the colt at once. Let the one that 
comes out best be called Sagittarius.” 

“There is no doubt as to which will 
turn out the best, my lord,” said Jonas. 

“Then that one will henceforth be 
known as Sagittarius,” said the earl; 
“and that matter being settled, have you 
selected the trainer and a helper in whom 
you have confidence, to be here to take 
charge of the colt ?” 

“| have, my lord,” answered Jonas. 

“And you are sure they are trust- 
worthy °” said the earl. 

“They have both been with me all 
their lives, my lord,” replied Jonas, ele- 
vating his eyebrows. 

“Enough,” said the earl. ‘ And have 
you brought them with you?” 

“‘[ have, my lord,” replied Jonas. 

“Let us see them—have them up,” 
said the earl. 

“T will fetch them, my lord.” And 
Jonas Nixon turned and left the room for 
the purpose. 

“T saw how surprised you were, She- 
raton, when I said the colt should be 
entered in your name, and I was glad you 
checked your surprise,” said the eau, 
rapidly. ‘When these individuals are 
gone, I will explain to you what my plans 
are.” 

Before Mr. Sheraton could reply, Jonas 
Nixon had returned, ushering in the two 
individuals of whom he had spoken. They 
were unmistakeable in their appearance. 
It was clear enough whence they had 
come and what was their occupation. 

“This, my lord,” said Jonas Nixon, 
pointing to the elder of the two, is John 
Busby. John Busby, step forward.” 

John Busby did so, and pulled his fore- 
lock deferentially down. He had a round 
bullet head, his hair was short and black, 
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and he wore & corduroy suit and ankle- 
jacks. 

« Mr. Nixon has told you, I suppose,” 
said the Karl to John Busby, “that you 
are coming into the stables here to take 
care of a colt belonging to this gentleman” 
—pointing to Mr. Sheraton. 

Now, Jonas Nixon had not told John 
Busby anything of the sort—how could 
he have done so ?—and so John scratched 
his head and looked at Jonas. 

“T see you understand,” said the Earl, 
with a knowing look at Jonas Nixon, in 
whose eye there was the faintest indica- 
tion of aleer. ‘And the other—what is 
his name?” inquired the Karl. 

The individual alluded to now stepped 
forward in his turn. He was a short, 
thick person, of doubtful appearance. A 
stranger might have guessed his age at 
anything between sixteen and forty—his 
real age, however, being nineteen. He 
had the figure of a boy and the face of a 
man. His body was thick and plumpy, 
his legs thin, with a manifest inward ten- 
dency about the region of the knees; he 
had no neck—at least, none that was per- 
ceptible—and his face presented some- 
thing of the appearance of a polished red 
potato. When the Karl of Sackville asked 
Jonas Nixon the name of this gentle- 
man, the individual himself, unabashed, 
stepped forward and announced it in these 
terms: 

“Tm Willum Sturk.” 

The Earl laughed heartily, and said: 
“Oh, you are William’s Turk, are you? 
And who is William, and why are you his 
Turk ?” r > 

Jonas Nixon, grinning, explained that 
the individual with the potato counte- 
nance was William Sturk, and in eluci- 
_ of his name, spelt it for his lord- 

Ip. 

The Earl was as much amused at the 

explanation as he was at “ Willum’s” 
bearing and manner, and he said: “ Well, 
Mr. Sturk, I hear that you have been a 
long time in the stables of Mr. Nixon. 
Ou are coming fora time here- Mr. 
Nixon has spoken well of you. I think 
you said, Mr. Nixon,’ continued he, 
turning to Jonas, “that they have never 
played any tricks in your stable ?” 

Before Jonas could reply, “ Willum” 

ashed In again, and said : 
There ain’t been no tricks in our 
stable since Agony Jack left.” 
_the Earl of Sackville looked at Jonas 
Nixon as for an explanation of this allu- 
‘ion, and Jonas said that ‘Agony Jack” 
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was the nickname of a kind of stable as- 
sistant who had been in his employment, 
and who from being lame trom the kick of 
a horse, and from a very suggestive ex- 
pression of countenance, had obtained 
the sobriquet which the potato-faced youth 
had made use of. He further explained 
that this interesting personage had been 
discharged from Jonas Nixon’s establishi- 
ment on account of some malpractices 
connected with a certain favourite. 

“'That’s the bloke!” exclaimed 
“ Willum.” 

“Well, then, mind you avoid Agony 
Jack’s tricks and fate,” said the Kari of 
Sackville. 

*T don’t know what his fate wor, sir, 
and genelmen all, but I wont do none of 
his tricks,” said Willum. 

“Which he’ll act up to wot he says, 
my lord,” joined in John Busby, “as is 
best beknown to Mr. Jonas Nixon. Isu’t 
it, sir?” 

Jonas said he knew them well, and 
would be answerable for their good con- 
duct, and the Karl added that they had 
but to conduct themselves faithfully and 
well, to meet a due reward from Mr. 
Sheraton, in whose service they would be 
placed. 

“Of that,” said Mr. Sheraton, taking 
his cue, “ they may rest assured.” 

“Then all that is settled, Jonas; so 
take your friends below, and do what is 
necessary,” said the Karl. 

Jonas Nixon understood this instruc- 
tion, and at once the three proceeded to 
that part of the mansion wherein tlie re- 
fectory was situated. 

When they were gone, the Jarl, 
standing with his back to the lire, said 
to Mr. Sheraton: “ I think it will be an 
interesting drama.” 

Whether it will be so or not, we have 
yet to see. 

Scarcely had Jonas Nixon and his two 
assistants left the room before two indi- 
viduals of a very different stamp entered 
the apartment. These were a lady and a 


-gentleman. ‘The former was of com- 


manding appearance, although she was 
rather too stout to be elegant, which, 
however, it was evident enough to the 
observer she had once been. She was 
about fifty years of age, but notwith- 
standing her stoutness, she looked much 
younger, which illusion was probably not 
a little due to the style of the dress she 
wore, which was of the most recent 
juvenile fashion, and was composed ol 
the most costly materials. She had a 
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full round face, with a bright natural 
colour on her cheeks, sparkling blue eyes, 
and a profusion of fair hair, while her 
bust displayed a line of beauty which 
Hogarth would have called perfection. 
Her companion was a young man of 
twenty, attired with Bond-street pre- 
cision. He was very fair, had plenty of 
very light hair, and exhibited a mous- 
tache aud whiskers of the same hue and 
in equal profusion, the entire hirsute pro- 
duction manifestly being the subject of 
constant attention and care, and we sup- 
pose we may add, of cultivation. 

The lady was the Countess of Sack- 
ville, wife of the Earl of Sackville; the 
young gentleman was her second son. 

The Countess of Sackville was looked 
upon as an angel in muslin by the congre- 
gation of St. Bottlenose, in Belgravia. 
She was the leader of that eminently 
fashionable, and of course eminently reli- 
gious cirele, and it was always observed, 
that when the fashionable minister of the 
most fashionable church in the West-end 
of London, offered up the prayer that all 
kinds of human happiness should be 
showered down upon the possessors of 
hereditary titles and wealth, he gracefully 
inclined himself towards the Countess of 
Sackville when she was present, and to 
her pew when she was not. The passion 
of the Countess of Sackville was High 
Chureh, and it was good for the heart to 
see the grandeur of humiliation that she 
displayed as she took her way up the 
centre aisle of the church, with the bril- 
liant members of the congregation gazing 
with humble admiration upon the stately 
form that was held by them all to be a 
clory to the editice in which they bowed 
down m all meekness in the prosecution 
of their ardent devotions. Both the piety 
and the dress of the Countess of Sackville 
were of the most decided fashion, and 
were equally elevated and rich. St. 
bottlenose Church was the private pro- 
perty of the Countess of Sackville, and 
she had been heard to say that as the 
Sackvilles had had amongst their ances- 
tors bishops in the time when bishops 
were militant, and which bishops had 
ecclesiastical editices of their own, so it 
would probably come to pass again, that 
a scion of the house of Sackville would 
by his ecclesiastical power found, not a 
new creed or faith, but a new Church. 
And it was generally believed that this 
allusion had simply a literal meaning. At 
all events, the worshippers in St. Bottle- 


nose often thought about it in church 
and frequently conversed upon it out, 

The Countess of Sackville entered the 
room rather impetuously, and as she did 
so, exclaimed : 

“ Herbert, here’s Reginald.” 

The Earl of Sackville reccived the intj- 
mation without displaying anything ap. 
proaching to rapture, and the affectionate 
son said in a kind of draw! which just 
stopped short of a lisp: 

“* How do, pa?” 

* And where do vou think he has heen 
staving for the last fortnight *” cried the 
countess, laughing. 

“Well, is it anywhere particular, Re- 
ginald ?” inquired the earl, with a forced 
manifestation of interest. 

The young gentleman affectionately 
drew his moustache and whiskers through 
his fingers, turned with a kind of leer 
upon his delighted mamma, and then said 
languidly— 

* Boulogne.” 

Reginald laughed feebly; the earl 
laughed too, incredulously, and_ the 
countess laughed joyously, as though 
she were enjoying a joke, as perhaps she 
was. 

As soon as the new comers entered the 
room, Mr. Sheraton, first bowing to the 
countess, went to the window, and looked 
out into the park. When Reginald 
uttered the word Boulogne, he turned 
round as though with a sudden impulse. 
The Countess of Sackville observed it, and 
said : 

‘Well, I don’t wonder, Mr. Sheraton, 
that you felt some surprise at the state- 
ment that he has been at Boulogne when 
vou know that we all thought he was at 
Rome.” 

“And what did you go to Boulogne 
for?” inquired the earl. 

Reginald laughed, and showed his 
teeth, and pulled his whiskers, and said: 

“Well, I hardly know, but I think it 
must have been to see life.” 

“And did you see it ?” asked the earl. 

* Well, aw don’t know—I’m under thie 
impression that I did; at all events, I 
saw the finest woman there I ever saw 1n 
my life.” mi 

“(), Reginald! what is that you say: 
cried the countess, elevating her finger; 
“T hope that was not the cause of your 
visit to Boulogne.” : 

“Oh, no, it was one of the effects, 
replied Reginald; and as he was under 
the impression that he had uttered a 
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yitticism, he laughed quite heartily—for 
"7 Renieald! Reginald! recollect what 
s your destiny,” said the countess, trying 
-) frown, but pleasurably laughing with 
yer eves. “ Recollect, you must be a 
pillar of the Church.” , 

“Ah, yes, that’s all very right, you 
know,” replied Reginald, “ but if I am to 
be a pillar of the Church, that’s no reason 
why L should be made of stone, you 
know.” And he laughed again, and so 
did the countess too, and as she did so, 
she cried, ‘‘ That was so well said, that 
she could quite forgive him.” 

“ Besides,” exclaimed the nascent 
churchman, “if a fellah is not to look at 
the fine women because one is to be in 
the Church, what’s the use of cultivating 
whiskaws ?” 

“Of course, my dear, I do not mean 
that you should be precluded from ad- 
miring fine women”’—she slightly drew 
lerself up—‘‘ but from one in your posi- 
tion, it must be in an orthodox way.” 

“And who was this lady?” inquired 
the earl. 

“T could not make out,” said Regi- 
nald; “they called her Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court,” 

At the sound of the name, Mr. She- 
raton gave a perceptible start—so per- 
ceptible that the countess noticed it, and 
Said: 

“Why, do you know her ?” 

“Thave not been in Boulogne for some 
years,” he evasively replied. 

Did Mr. Sheraton know Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court? We must wait and see. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE EARL OF SACKVILLE’S DERBY 
FAVOURITE. 

Ii will be necessary to the due develop- 
ent of this history that we should occa- 
sionally make some reference to a certain 
colt that will take up his residence in the 
‘tables attached to Sackville House At 
‘us moment John Busby is conducting 
this quadrupedal hero to his new home. 

See with what manifest pleasure he is 
sézing on the figure of his Derby favour- 
ite, ambling past him at the end of a 
fading rein, which is in the hands of 
Mr. Willum Sturk. 
, "Let him play a bit, Willum—let him 
ave his game,” says John Busby. 

“Wot is his game, Jolin?” inquires 
Willum, with a wink. 
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“T mean his own larky game at this 
minnit, Willum,” adds John Busby, 
walking by the side of Willum. “ You 
needn’t be leery, Willum, my young 
swell—you needn’t come the wink ’cos of 
his futur’ game, ’cos you won’t grin that 
out of me, Willum. We ain’t a goin’ to 
make our game yet awhiles, are we, my 
pet?” And John Busby went up to his 
pet,” and patted him on the neck, and 
his pet in return licked John’s hand. 

“Lord! ain’t he a precious baby all 
over, ain’t he?” exclaimed John, proudly, 
and looking with intense admiration on 
the pet. 

“He’s the best of all babies,” says 
Willum; ‘he never squalls !’’ 

“Tsay, Willum,” says John Busby, in 
a mysterious manner, “do you know 
what’s to-morrow ?” 

“Tuesday,” replied Willum. 

“That ain’t it,’ says John, in a some- 
what contemptuous tone. 

“Tf it ain’'t——” 

“T don’t mean the day o’ the week,”’ 
interrupts John Busby. “Just brush 
up your intellectual wision, Willum, and 
think wot’s to-morrow.” 

“Let me see,” says Willum, poking 
his right hand deep into the pocket of his 
corduroy sinalls, and bowing out his knees 
in the effort—that, we presume, being 
his particular mode of brushing up his 
‘intellectual wision’—*“ Let me see ;” 
and considering for a moment and not 
seeing, he added, ‘‘ Well, wot is it ?” 

“ Why, to-morrow, Willum,” said Jolin 
Busby, ‘ the entries for the Darby comes 
out.” 

* Well,” said Willum. 

“ Weil!” cried John Busby, “and wont 
he be among ’em ?” (pointing to the colt). 

“Well, L suppose he wool,” replied 
Willum. 

“Why, Willum, you haven’t got no 
more ideas nor a muff,” said John Busby. 
‘‘You suppose he wool! why, of course 
he wool;” and then, dropping the indig- 
nant tone and chuckling, he added, ** and 
wot’s more, nobody’il know nothing about 
him, eh ?” 

“Why, how should they,” said the im- 
perturbable Wiilum. 

“Never mind how should they,” an- 
swered John Busby; “ but you mark my 
words, Willum, they will know him and 
summat about him one o’ these days, | 
reckon.” 

The subject of this conversation, as we 
have said, was at the end of a leading 
rein. On his back was what is called ‘a 
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dumb jockey ;” that is, a wooden instru- 
ment in the shape of the letter X, which 
is used in the preliminary stages of a 
young horse’s education, preparatory to 
his being made fit for the reception of 
the knees and other supports of the ani- 
mated jockey. The colt goes ambling 
along as John Busby and Willum con- 
verse, and looks as though he would be 
delighted to have a game at romps with 
the bipeds near him. 

“Look at his hi,” says John Busby, 
suddenly stopping, and directing Willum’s 
attention to the organ of vision of the 
colt. 

“See how it’s a lookin’ at us,” replied 
Willum. “1 do believe he’s a winkin’ at 
us.” 

“Do you know,” says John Busby, 
solemnly, “‘that 1 often thinks that colt 
understands what people says.” 

“Walker! John, Walker!” said Willum, 
irreverently. 

“He ain’t no common colt, mind you,” 
John added; ‘and look how he’s growed!” 

“Oh, ah, he’s growed enough,” replied 
Willum, in a tone which implied that 
there was common sense in that observa- 
tion, and there was no denying its truth, 
‘to say nothing of his haction.” 

“His haction!” exclaimed John Busby, 
with enthusiasm, “ there ain’t nothin’ like 
it in the stud-book.” 

By this time they had arrived in front 
of Sackville House, and as the shades of 
the winter evening were beginning to 
darken around, the lights in the dining- 
room of the house twinkled and glittered 
through the trees. 

“Just going to dinner,” said John 
Busby, as Willum led the colt across the 
lawn in front of the house. 

‘[ thinks I smells the grub,” said 
Willum, snitling the frosty air—“ Pm 
sure | does.” 

‘What a smeller you’ve got!” cried 
John Busby, laughnig. 

W illum looked with eager nose towards 
the dining-room of Sackville House; and 
as in domg so he had to look sideways, 
he could not see what was immediately 
under his nose—that organ, as we have 
seen, finding attraction elsewhere. He 
therefore did not see the trunk of a felled 
tree which lay in his track, and the con- 
sequence was that he tumbled headlong 
over it, and, to the horror and consterna- 
tion of John Busby, frightened the colt 
into such astate of unwonted excitement, 
that he darted off like lightning over the 
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lawn, with the leading-rein Streaming in 
the air like the streamer at a masthead 
leaped the fence which separated the 
flower-garden in front of the house from 
the lawn, and exhibited for the moment a 
determination to rush into the dining. 
room. 

John Busby stood transfixed for an in. 
stant, while Willum, rubbing his legs, 
looked steadily and stolidly at the trunk 
of the tree, as though it were some won- 
derful and inexplicable mystery. 

“We must go after him, or he’ll do 
himself a mischief,” at length exclaimed 
John, waking up from the consternation 
into which the meident had thrown him. 
“Lord! Lord!” he said, “there he goes 
in amongst the chrysanthemums. How 
he is kicking up the mould, to be sure.” 
And Jolin Busby dashed over the fence, 
closely followed by Willum. 

Mr. William Sturk was quite right in 
the indications which he said had made 
themselves manifest to his olfactory organ. 
The Earl of Sackville’s dinner hour had 
arrived, and so had a couple of guests in 
addition to his family circle, and Mr. 
Sheraton. The guests are friends from 
London, come down for a few days’ shoot- 
ing. One is Lord Dovetail, a young 
nobleman with large possessions and a 
small intellect. The other is an old man 
of striking appearance, who is known to 
all his friends, and indeed, we may say, to 
the world at large, under the sobriquet of 
the “Old Whip,” he being almost the 
sole survivor of those men of rank who 
in days gone by, and before the iron road 
had become the great highway, obtained 
a peculiar notoriety in exhibiting them- 
selves as amateur coachmen, the scene of 
their exploits being generally the high- 
road from the metropolis to Brighton. 
This old gentleman is short im stature, 
and he is beginning to look rather shri- 
velled from age. He is a tough old 
gentleman, and has witnessed more cross- 
country adventures than perhaps any 
other man living. His reputation in the 
field is not confined to his own county— 
it is national. He has, in his time, per- 
formed great feats against time, and has 
beaten Old Time. Indeed, he appears 
now to be running a match against Time, 
and the old gentleman with the scythe 
seems to pant after him in vain. The 
“Old Whip,” as we have said, is a little 
man, with two-roguish twinkling eyes, 
which manifestly speak of a love of fun 
in its broadest sense. 
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The other members of the dinner party 
are the Countess of Sackville; the Ho- 
nourable Reginald, second son of the 
noble house whom we have already been 
introduced to; a little daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Sa¢kville, who is 
always called “ Little Amy,” and who is 
considered to be—that fearful social ob- 
jection—a precocious child; and the Rev. 
Mr. Drone, the Vicar of Sackville—of 
course the living is amongst those in the 
eift of the Earl of Sackville—and who is 
a fox-hunting parson of sixty—they are 
not so frequently met with as formerly, 
although we have a right reverend pre- 
late who dons the tops and spurs, and 
goes across country with infinite zest, 
and whose ecclesiastical dominion has 
Oxford for its centre. 

“Why, what can that be?” exclaimed 
the Earl of Sackville, going to one of the 
windows. ‘Gracious powers !” he cried, 
as he attempted to open the window— 
‘“‘here’s a misfortune.” 

“ What’s the matter ?” all the friends 
exclaimed at once, rushing up to their 
host. 

“Why, here’s the colt broken loose in 
the garden,” he replied, as he at length 
succeeded in getting open the window. 

They all went through the window— 
that is, the Old Whip and the three gen- 
tlemen—and dashed into the garden, just 
at the same instant that John Busby 
jumped over the fence, followed by Wil- 
liam Sturk. 

“Why, what is the meaning of this, 
Busby ?” exclaimed the earl. 

“ Let us catch the colt, and then we’ll 
talk about the meaning, my lord,” said 
John Busby, the perspiration streaming 
from his face, as much from excitement 
and trepidation as physical exertion. 

Happily they were not long kept in 
suspense, for the colt finding, doubtless, 
that he had been mistaken im the inten- 
tion of ** Willum” towards him, and his 
‘irst fright over, he came quietly up to 
John Busby, and yielded himself into his 
hands. John took hold of the leading- 
rein, drew a long sigh, took his hat off, 
wiped his forehead, and then looked at 
the Earl of Sackville with an expression 


’ 


of resignation to anything the earl had to 
say, 
“Why, John,” said the Earl of Sack- 
ville, ‘what is this—how comes this ?” 
“Well, my lord and gentlemen,” re- 
pued John Busby, “ I don’t exactly know 
—leastways, it was quite accidental and 
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promiscuous, which Willum knows better 
than I can tell.” 

This explanation not being particularly 
clear, the earl turned to Willum, who 
touched his cap, and said, “It were the 
tree, my lord.” 

This certainly did not throw much ad- 
ditional light upon the matter, and the 
earl, in rather a sharp tone, said to John 
Busby, “ Have the goodness to tell me 
plainly and distinctly what is the mean- 
ing of this.” 

““My lord and gentlemen all,” replied 
John, “we was a walkin’ the colt along 
all serene, when Willum, which was lead- 
ing him by the rein, and when we'd got 
opposite the winder, my lord, Willum 
tumbled over the trunk of a tree, which 
frightened the colt as he let him go, and 
he jumped over the fence, and give us 
this here run, and, thank Providence, 
there arn’t no harm done, my lord and 
gentlemen,” and Joln really looked an 
object of pity for the moment. 

During this explanation the Old Whip 
had busied himself in looking the colt 
over, and examining lis points. Having 
finished this scrutiny, he came towards 
John, and solemnly said, 

“ John Busby !” 

‘Sir to you,” said John, touching his 
hat, and turning quickly away from the 
Karl of Sackville, very glad, no doubt, to 
be relieved from the examination which 
he had been undergoing. 

“John Busby,” said the Old Whip, “ if 
ever there was a splendid colt in this 
world, you’ve got him under your care 
now, John Busby.” 

Sir,” replied John Busby, in a tone 
of great delight, “sir and gentlemen all, 
if it was my last will and testament, 
them’s the identical words I'd use my- 
self.” 

“Do you happen to know, all of you, 
that it’s getting very dark, and that it’s a 
frosty January night? Do you happen 
to be aware of that fact, John Busby?” 
said the Old Whip. 

“Your words is wisdom, sir, which 
action’s better than words. Look alive, 
Willum. By your leave, gentlemen. Now, 
my beauty—wo-o! that’s alamb—gently 
over the beds, my pet—no, not over the 
fence back again, we'll go round the 
walks—that’s it. Your servant, gentle- 
men,” and John Busby, leading the colt, 
and attended by his trusty knight, went 
out by the garden gate and speedily 
reached the stables. 
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On the return of the party to the 
dining-room, the Countess of Sackville 
exclaimed,— 

“What has this commotion been 
about ?” 

“Oh, nothing that will interest you, 
my dear,” replied the earl: “one of the 
colts got loose in the garden.” 

“T wish you would have nothing to 
do with colts,” she said, peevishly. 
“ When Reginald is a bishop, as he shall 
be,” she said, turning fondly to her 
second-born, who was admiring his 
‘‘whiskaws” in the chimney-glass, “I 
hope you will give up all such pursuits.” 

“Qh, Lord Dovetail!” eried the pre- 
cocious Amy, “do tell me what is all 
this about. What a funny fellow you are, 
Lord Dovetail!” 

At this, of course, they all laughed. 

“ Yes,” continued the precocious young 
lady in the pink sash and white muslin 
dress with rose-coloured shoes—“ yes, he 
is—you may laugh as much as you like. 
He is a funny fellow, with his bushy 
whiskers and pomatumed hair; and Je- 
mima, my governess, says he is the nicest- 
looking man she has ever seen.” 

“What a child it is!” said the coun- 
tess. 

“T say, Dovetail, you haven’t come 
down to Sackville for nothing, you see. 
You have sueceeded in securing one con- 
quest, at all events,” said the earl. 

« Ali!—conquest indeed !’’ rattled on 
little Amy. ‘* Conquest! Oh, to be 
sure. I'll tell Jemima that we'll call him 
Lord Dovetail the Conqueror !”’ 

“Hlave the goodness to hold your 
tongue, will you, miss?” said the earl, 
trving to subdue his merriment, and fail- 
ing in the attempt, laughing to Lord 
Dovetail. 

“Come, dinner’s on the table,” said 
Amy; “that will stop our tongues— 
wont it, Lord Dovetail *” 

** By stopping our mouths, eh !” replied 
Lord Dovetail. 

And the dinner was disposed of, and 
the ladies retired, Amy declaring that 
they ought to stop to hear what the gen- 
tlemen had to say about the colt, for she 
was sure they would talk about him. 

And she was right. They did talk 
about the colt; but it is quite unneces- 
sary to follow them in that conversation. 


CHAPTER IV. 

JOHN BUSBY AND WILLUM MAKE A NIGHT 
OF IT AT THE SACKVILLE ARMS, ANp 
JOHN BUSBY MAKES THE ACQUAIY- 
TANCE OF A, MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 


Joux Bussy and Willum, when they 
had seen the colt safely housed, took 
themselves across the park, and they soon 
found themselves in the parlour of the 
Sackville Arms, which we have previously 
described. There were several guests 
there already. ‘The little landlord was u 
in the corner nearest the back of the 
chimney ; the village blacksmith, a rollick. 
ing, bulky fellow, was next to him; the 
village sexton and parish clerk were on 
the other side, with two or three gentle- 
men evidently connected with the agri- 
cultural interest, whose chief character. 
istics were jolly, round, chubby faces, 
drab small-clothes, and leather leggings. 
They were all smoking, and they had all 
long pipes to smoke with; and upon the 
tables which stood before them were 
various vessels, which were not empty, 
and some of which steamed fragrantly. 

“Good evenin’, genelmen all,” said 
John Busby, as he took his seat near the 
parish clerk, “and how’s things in ge- 
neral, Dick >” 

This latter observation was addressed 
to the little landlord. 

“Well, John,” the landlord replied, 
“there ain’t nothing partie’ lar come down 
by jast train, and things is pretty middlin’ 
in general. Good health, John and gen- 
tlemen all,” and the landlord took a pull 
at his glass. ‘‘ How’s things a-movin’ 
with you, John?” he inquired, as John 
Busby took a pipe from the table, applied 
it to his lips to see that the passage 
through it was uninterrupted, and then 
filled it with tobacco, going up to the 
fire and taking a brand therefrom to light 
the pipe with. 

“We have had two or three queer 
things this afternoon,” replied John, 
pufling between his words, as he ignited 
his pipe. “In fact, we’ve had a hacel- 
dent.” 

“Don’t mean that 2” said the landlord. 

“ Anything serious at the Hall, sir?” 
inquired the parish clerk. a Aet. 

* Well, you see, it was one of Willum's 
games again.” And John Busby pointed 
with his pipe towards Willum. 

That young gentleman was going through 
the operation of lighting a pipe too, and 
as he tossed the glowing piece of woo 
with which he had performed the opera- 
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son back into the fire, he pointed over 
s shoulder to John Busby, as much as 
-» sav, “Hear him out; he'll pitch it 
strong.” i 

“What has it been, John?” inquired 
‘he little landlord. 

“Why, one of the yearlings, 
John, resuming his seat. 

“Not dead ?” eried the landlord, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth. 

“Dead!” exelained John Busby. 
«“Dp—— it, Spandle, don’t talk in that 
wav! Why, blest if it ain’t enough to 
bust a feller’s wesket. Dead! dash my 
huttons, that would have been a acci- 
dent !’? And John looked quite terrified 
at the bare notion of the thing. 

“Oh, no!” joined in Willum, ‘the 
colt’s been playing a antic, that’s all.” 

“Oh! that’s it, eh?” said the little 
landlord. ‘‘ Broke loose, or some caper 
of that sort, 1 suppose ?” 

“That was just it, and there that 
Willum sits a-smoking his brosely, just 
as if he was as hinnocent of the antic as 
the colt.” 

“Well, and so I was,” said Willum; 
“but there ain’t nothing that’ll knock out 
a notion of John’s.” 

“You’re about right there, Willum, 
my young swell, so you may shut your 
mouth upon that ere subject,” said John. 

“Be you a-goin’ to put anythink into 
yourn?” inquired Willum. 

“Right again, Willum! To think that 
[should forget that for only one second ; 
ch, Spandle ?? And John laughed heartily 
at the notion of his coming into the Sack- 
ville Arms and not immediately ordering 
his usual quantum of that which always 
cheers in such cases. ‘Touch the bell, 
will you, Spandle? Thank you.” 

_ Spandle did as he was directed, and a 
ttle dumpling-looking maiden answered 
the summons. 

_ “The perscription, Jemima, my dear, as 
vefore,” said John Busby. 

“And a dose similarly the same for this 
here invalide,” said Willum, winking upon 
Jemima, and declaring that “she was 
looking more plummier than ever;” at 
which she archly said: ‘Sweet, as be- 
‘ore, I s’pose 2” 

_Exact—like yourself, Jemima, my 
cear, with my best love,” said Willum, 
und Jemima left the room. 
_., Willum,” said John Busby, solemnly, 
Jts very clear that in this house you 
Likes givin’ what you takes.” 
“< ot's that!” inquired Willum. 
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“Sweet and strong!” replied John 
Busby. 

“Go it, John—go it!” said Willum : 
but before John could “go it” farther, 
Jemima reappeared with two steaming 
tumblers for the two gentlemen. 

Whea John Busby entered the apart- 
ment in the Sackville Arms, he did not at 
first observe a stranger who was seated 
at one end of the high-backed 
smoking. It was rather strange that 
John Busby did not notice him, because 
he was very remarkable in appearance. 
He had a thick moustache and a long and 
profuse beard, and he wore a slouch hat 
which almost covered his features. He 
was sun-burnt and swarthy, and his attire 
consisted of a snit all made of the same 
woollen material. It was easy to perceive 
that he had been a traveller in distant 
lands. As soon as this person heard John 
Busby mention the incident connected 
with the colt, he rose and took a seat 
next to John, on the other side. There 
was nothing caleulated to attract an ob- 
server’s attention in the movement, and 
yet aclose scrutiny would have discovered 
that it was caused by a sudden impulse 
which the person exhibiting it desired to 
conceal. 

“Suppose he’d broke any of the 
winders,” said the landlord, reverting to 
the subject of the breaking away of the 
colt, and which had been explained by 
John Busby. 

“ Suppose he’d broke his leg!” replied 
John, almost terrified at his own sugges- 
tion, and im a tone which plainly indi- 
eated that in John’s opinion all the 
windows in the mansion might have been 
smashed to atoms, and he would lave 
thought nothing about it, so long as the 
colt was safe. 

“He kicked up the devil’s delight 
while it did last, I can tell you,” said 
Willum. 

“ Willum,” said John Busby, “it would 
have been something more than devil’s 
delight to you, my young phenomenon, ii 
so be as we hadn’t got so well out on it.” 

“Well, in course I knows that cre,” 
Mr. Willum said. 

“Wot ere?” John Busby inquired. 
“Wot is it as you knows?” 

“Why, the consekens, I suppose you 
means,” replied Willum. 

“Yes,” said John; “and wot ’ud that 
be ?” 

“Case o’ sack, of course,” 
Willum, laconically. 
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“Sack’s the word, decided,” acquiesced 
John Busby, smoking his pipe solemnly. 

At this point the stranger for the first 
time addressed the guests at the Sackville 
Arms. He inquired, not addressing any- 
body in particular: “ Is this a promising 
young cart-horse that has been exhibiting 
these antics ?” 

He said this in a careless, off-handed 
way, as though he were not particularly 
interested in the matter, but it was well 
to keep up the subject just for conversa- 
tion’s sake. 

John Busby, without taking his pipe 
out of his mouth, turned full upon the 
stranger, and said, in a deep voice, “ Did 
you ever hear o’ the Darby fF” 

* Well, I think I have,’ replied the 
stranger, ‘and I went once.” 

“Did you now?” said John Busby. 
“You’ve been to the Darby, have you?” 

“Once,” added the stranger. 

“Then you don’t know very much 
about it, I suppose ?” said John Busby. 

“Well, sir,” replied the stranger, “I 
might know more and I might know less ; 
but why do you ask me ?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied John Busby, wink- 
ing at the landlord, and carrying on a 
telegraphic communication with Willum, 
as much as to say, “I'll have a game with 
this greenhorn:” “why, sir, you talked 
about a cart-horse. ‘They don’t often 
run cart-horses in the Darby, do they?” 

“They did not when I saw it,” replied 
the stranger, calmly. 

“ And they ain’t a-going to next year, 
lL reckon,” said John Busby, again wink- 
ing at his friends. 

‘No, I believe they have not altered 
the conditions, at least not that I have 
heard of,” the stranger said. 

“Well, then, if you fancy that we’ve 
cot cart-horses down here wot jumps into 
zentlemen’s gardens, and brings out gen- 
tlemen wot’s in the dining-room, just 
a-going to dinner, why, then, p'raps we 
may see a cart-horse win the Darby next 
year.” 

“Excuse me,” said the stranger, apolo- 
getically, “1 didn’t know what you were 
talking of; but I infer from what you 
have now said, that this colt that has been 
performing such interesting antics to-day 
is engaged in the Derby.” 

“Right as a trivet there,” said John 
Busby. 

“Won't want no telescope to tell that,” 
added Wiilum solemnly, smoking. 

How is it that very cautious people are 
sometimes the most incautious of mortals? 


“And I suppose you have great hopes 
of this same colt ?” said the stranger, 

“That depends, you see,” replied John 
Busby, mysteriously. “We breeds our 
tits, and we keeps ’em to ourselves, we 
do.” 

“Except when they jumps into flower 
gardens,” said Willum, winking upon the 
company generally. 

«Willum, you always will be a-going 
of your rigs. You gets your grog into 
you, and then you pitches into us. But 
remember, Willum, that if colts does 
jump into flower-gardens, it’s sometimes 
caused by muffs tumblin’ over trunks 0’ 
trees, my young swell.” 

“A dig for you, Willum,” said the 
little landlord, laughing, and nudging 
Willum. 

“You generally gets your change out 
of John,” said the sexton; “ he don’t make 
no bones about it, does he ?” 

* Well, then, in that case he ain’t o 
your trade,” said Willum, not relishing 
the laugh that was turned against 
him. 

* And I don’t make no boues, either,” 
said the sexton, in perfect good humour; 
“T only buries ’em,” and as he gave ex- 

ression to this philosophical observation, 
he buried his own nose in a quart pot, 
and the resurrection thereof was bright 
and glowing. 

“Then this colt is a Derby candidate, 
is he ?” inquired the stranger. 

“If he is, will you give him your vote 
and interest ?” said John Busby, looking 
slyly at his questioner, 

“You are a decided wag, sir,” said the 
stranger, deferentially, the tone being of 
course assumed. 

“ D’you think so?” said John Busby, 
evidently tickled. ‘* Well, p’raps it’s cos 
of rubbing so often up again these sharp 
blades in this here parlour of the Sackville 
Arms.” 

“Don’t you believe it, sir,” said the 
little landlord; ‘‘he were born a wag, 
John Busby were; he’s always a-waggl , 
he be.” 

“Why, you’ll make him a waguuet 
next,” said Willum, rather doggedly. 

“Willum,” cried John Busby, “look 
more lively, my young swell, aud dont 
talk about waginers, or else the genelman 
(indicating the stranger) “will think 
there’s truth in what he said about the 
colt and the cart-horse.”’ " 

‘TI don’t care what the bloke thinks, 
said Willum; “ and as it’s getting atc 
shall hook it.” 
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“Good night, Willum,” said John 

Susby. 

a us a lock o’ yer hair,” cried 
the sexton, without moving a muscle of 
his countenance. 

Willum merely said— 

“Go it, my pippins; I'll leave you to 
*4 99 
‘ And he accordingly left them to it, by 
leaving the room, and wending his way 
home. 

The others shortly afterwards dropped 
off one by one, until only John Busby, the 
landlord, and the stranger were left; and 
John Busby himself rose to depart, when 
the stranger said— 

“Don’t go yet, Mr. Busby; have one 
class with me, sir, before you go.” 
~ “Sir, youre very polite, and I can’t 
refuse,” said John Busby; and the glass 
was immediately ordered in, and John 
Busby sat down again. 

“ Will you be kind enough to see if my 
hed is all right?” said the stranger to the 
little landlord. 

The little landlord took the hint at 
once, and said, “ Immediate.” He poked 
up the fire on the hearth, and caused a 
galaxy of sparks to fill the great yawning 
chimney, as they danced fantastically high 
up. Having accomplished this feat, he 
said, “ Good-night, John,” and John re- 
sponded, “Good-night, old buck;” the 
little landlord left the room, and closed 
the door after him. 

“You seem to have a great notion of 
this colt,” said the stranger as soon as 
they were alone. 

“A great notion!’ exclaimed John 
Busby. “It’s the biggest notion as ever 
come into the place wot’s pervided for 
notions.” 

“There must be something very pro- 
mising about him, then, I should think,” 
sald the stranger in an off-hand way. 

_ John Busby in the course of the even- 
ing had caused several glasses of his 
‘avourite beverage to disappear, and the 
one he was taking with the stranger was 
a little stronger—only a little—than those 
which had preceded it. Under the in- 
Huence of these stimulants John became 
Communicative, and he informed his new- 
‘ound acquaintance that the colt was not 
ony promising, but as he could go like 
ghtning it was not too much to expect 
‘iat he would make a thundering noise in 
tte world. And John Busby laughed at 
the notion, ' 

: ‘ Do you know,” said the complaisant 
stranger, “that I have never seen a young 
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thorough-bred horse in his quarters at 
home; and if it would not be too much to 
ask of you, Mr. Busby, I should take it 
as a great favour if you would let me see 
this very wonderful colt of yours.” 

‘* My boy,” said John, “1 shall be de- 
lighted to show him to you—for you'll be 
delighted to see him. All on the quiet, 
though, mind—all on the quiet. When will 
you come ?” 

“Shall we say to-morrow morning?” 
said the stranger. ‘In fact it must be 
to-morrow morning if it is at all, for I go 
away to-morrow afternoon.” 

‘To-morrow it shall be then,” replied 
John Busby; “you shall see him go 
through his paces—such grand action— 
such a neck—such quarters—and such a 
head !” 

This appointment having been made, 
John Busby found that his glass was 
empty; and then he invited the stranger 
to have a glass with him, and the stranger 
at once acquiesced. John Busby accord- 
ingly rang the bell, and the plump hand- 
maiden having answered it, John Busby 
said that Spandle himself should bring in 
the order, which was “two more goes of 
the same mixter, my dear.” 

The little landlord immediately made 
his appearance, even before the maiden 
could deliver John Busby’s mandate, 
which may possibly be accounted for by 
the fact that he had been an attentive 
listener at the door to what was going on. 
When the “two more of the same mix- 
ter’ were brought in, the landlord disco- 
vered, of course, that he was without the 
stimulant that was steaming before his 
two guests, and so did John Busby, for he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Come Spandle, what are you 
going to have ?” 

Spandle was of opinion that he could 
not do better than join his two guests, 
and he accordingly did so. The three 
glasses were placed before the three 
friends, and they speedily disappeared 


from before them, and then they were re- 


plenished. John Busby gradually grew 
hilarious, and the more he became ele- 
vated and genial, the stronger to him 
appeared the stranger to increase in social 
qualities. The limits of conversation were 
speedily passed, and John Busby, under 
tie combined influence of the good cheer 
and social companionship, became harmo- 
nious and volunteered a song, which he 
gave with great gusto, and the burthen 
of which had reference to the resolution 
which a gentleman in the rural districts, 
addressing one Gaffer Green, had said he 
l6—2 
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would adopt if he had but a thousand a 
year. 
~ John became glorious; the little land- 
lord was jovial, and the stranger jolly. 
Late in the evening John swore eternal 
friendship for the stranger—shook him 
heartily by the hand, and essay ed to leave 
the house. The fact must be confessed 
—Joln staggered; indeed, he rolled 
about, upon whi ch the str anger volun- 
teered to see him home, and the little 
landlord volaehaieil to go with the 
stranger. Jolin received the proposition 
with uproarious delight, the three sallied 
forth. and John all the way home favoured 
the little village with strains which were 
unwonted in that quiet locality. 

John Busby snored fast asleep in one 
minute after he got into bed. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE STRANGER AND WILLUM FRATERNIZE 
JOHN BUSBY RATHERSHAKY, BUT STILL 

UP TO HIS WORK—THE COLT TROTTED 
OUT, AND THE STRANGER TROTS OFT, 


A Fink, bright, crisp, frosty morning in 
January is very pleasant to those who 
like it. We prefer summer, but when 
we must have winter, we like it to be 
crisp aud bright. A sloppy winter we 
don’t like, and a fog in the country to us 
is an abomination. We don’t much mind 
a fog in London, provided it be: a down- 
right, unmistakeable fog, the colour and 
almost. the consistency of pea-soup, a 
little smoked, too, as it always is—we 

mean the fog, not the soup. Indeed, we 
don’t dislike just once and away in the 
very depths of the winter, a thorough- 
bred dense fog, when a person, not being 
chained at home, finds it necessary to 
have a link abroad, in order to eet on 
at all. 

When the stranger stood at the door 
of the Sackville Arms, or rather the 
porch thereof, for it was an old-fashioned 
place, and the front entrance had an 
old- fashioned porch—when the stranger 
stood at the door on the morning follow- 
ing the scene narrated 1 in the last chapter, 
he found a bright, crisp, frosty morning, 
the sun shining—or rather clowing, for 
it could scarcely be called shining- -like 
a great ball of burnished copper. The 
stranger stood at the door of the Sack- 
ville Arms, and looked up the village and 
down the village, but he saw nothing but 
the village either way. Troutbrook was 
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not a populous place. The stranger had 
not stood at the door long, however. 
before he saw Willum coming down the 
village. He was walking leisurely along, 
and was whistling with much energy, 
thereby blowing out his cheeks until his 
face looked like a great apple. As he 
Se the Sackville Arms, he saw 
the stranger, and stopping his musical 
per heat nee, s ‘said— 

* Mornin’.” 

“Good morning,” 
- nice morning. o 

“Well, it’s nice and it ain’t nice,” re. 
plied W illum. ‘It’s nice when you're 
in it, but it ain’t nice getting into it.” 

“ How’s that 2” said the st ranger, not 
exactly comprehe ending Willum’s meaning, 

ow hy, you see, when a feller wakes 
of a mornin’ he’s as warm as a toast, 
and he don’t feel inclined to turn out. 
Well, that ain’t it—it’s the turnin’ out. 
You puts your legs out first, you know, 
and Lord! don’t it nip your toes? and 
if you ain’t strong-minded, the chances 
is as iow you draws ’em back again into 
bed. But you must turn out some time, 
you know,” continued Willum, in a tone 
which seemed to imply that the stranger 
had contested the proposition; “but 
when you be once up, and yer togs on, 
and out in it, why it’s all right, just as | 
am. Goin’ to stand anything ? P 

The stranger at once accepted the 
challenge, and re-entered the house, 
closely ‘followed by Willum. On reach. 
ing the little half window in the door 
leading into the little bar-parlour, the 
stranger said— 

“ What’s it to be 2” 

“Gin warm, my dear,” Willum re- 
sponded, addressing the little plump bar- 
maid, whom we have seen before. 

“ What do you have yourself, sir?” 

“Thank you, lL can’t manage anything 
so early,” said the stranger. 

* Ever try rum and milk ? >? Mr. Willum 
inquired. 

“‘Sometimes—before breakfast,” re- 
plied the stranger, smiling. 

“ Rippin’, ain’tit? Better in summer 
nor winter, though,” said Willum. 

“You are going dowi to the stables, 
I suppose 2” said the stranger. 

* Ought to have been there afore this,” 
replied Willum. 

“T am going down, too,” 


g said the 
stranger; “I appointed last night to 


said the stranger; 


meet Mr. Busby here at half-past eight, 
to go down with him to see this young 
race-horse that vou lave got.” 
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«Pid you, though? Was John ra- 
ther——” and Willum put his finger to 
his head to imply an interrogatory whether 
John Busby went home perfectly sober or 
not. 


« Well, he was jolly,” said the stranger. * 


“Then he ain't up, Vil take my 
davy!” said Willum, decisively. ‘* What 
jo you say to coming along with me to 


#99 
sce t : 

“JT shall be very glad,” replicd the 
stranger. 


“Come on, then,” said Willum, as he 
wut his glass down empty. 

The two immediately left the house 
together, and proceeded down the village 
towards Sackville Hall. As they passed 
over the bridge which spanned the trout- 
stream that ran across the main road, they 
wet an enormous pig walking leisurely 
along with a self-satisfied grunt, and the 
air of an alderman who had disposed of 
as much turtle as he could conveniently 
carry. 

“What a tremendous pig 
the stranger. 

“He is a whopper, ain’t he?” said 
Willum. “He belongs to a widder, he 
does.” 

“Belongs to a widow!” replied the 
stranger, looking into Willum’s face, won- 
dering, no doubt, why Willum should 
have given that especial fact with regard 
to the pig’s connexions. 

“Yes, he belongs to a widder; and the 
strangest part on it is, that there pig’s 
father made her a widder,” said Willum, 
seriously. 

“What!” exclaimed the stranger; “low 
do you mean ?” 

“Why, it’s this here,” said Willum, 
stopping to look at the big pig, as he 
waddled across the bridge. “‘ ‘That there 
pig’s father was as fine a pig as hin— 
uner of the two. A three-and-thirty stun- 
ner, he were. Well, that pig’s father 
b'longed to this here widder’s husband, 
which was a gamekeeper hisself—that is, 
when he was young ; but getting fat, they 
made him a dairyman, which he were more 
it for. Well, he used to take a great 
pride in his pigs, he did; and he always 
seemed to be trying which could get the 
fattest, himself ‘or his pigs—and he were 
lat, and no mistake. Well, that there 

a 
pig's father”—pointing over his shoulder, 
‘or they were walking to Sackville Hall— 

that there pig’s father was an ’orrid 
stunter, and it used to be old Slummer’s 
elight to stir up the pig aud make him 
stunt whenever a was a showing of him, 


>? 


exclaimed 
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which he did pretty often, and then he 
laughed till his big double chin shuk ag’in, 
Lord! how he would laugh !—till he was 
often so red in the face that you'd fancy 
he’d never look pale in the face no more. 
‘I tell you what it is,’ says the vicar gent 
in black smalls and gaiters from the par- 
sonage—‘ I tell you what it is, Slummer,’ 
he says one day as he was a going by, 
‘that pig’ll be the death of you, Slummer, 
that he will ;? and he said it quite solemn, 
and walked on. Now this took Slummer 
all aback, and he could do nothing but 
think about it, and he got quite melan- 
choly; and one morning, without saying a 
word to nobody, he went out and stuck 
the pig, and then got quite jolly again ; 
and that same night he came into the 
Sackville Arms, and told us all as how 
the vicar was out for once, and he took 
two glasses extra that night.” 

“Well, but how about the pig being the 
death of the man—or, rather, making the 
owner of yonder pig a widow ?” inquired 
the stranger. 

“Tear the finish of it,” said Willum. 
** Qid Slummer said he intended to be jolly 
indeed out of that ere pig, and he invited 
ali on us to go the next day to have some 
chitterlings and pig’s puddings, and he 
went and he pitched into them so precious 
voracious, that he busted his internals ; 
and so the pig were the death on him, as 
the vicar had said, which I think is about 
as remarkable a instance of the gift of 
profacy as ’as ever been heard on. Here's 
the gate as leads into the park,” said 
Willum, as he finished his narrative, and 
opened a little wicket. . 

They passed through, and, walking 
across the park, they speedily reached the 
stables. 

“T’ll go and see where John is,” said 
Willum; “you stop here a bit;” and 
Willum vanished behind some trees. 

He had not been gone many moments 
before he returned with John Busby, look- 
ing anything but like the morning, which, 
as we have said, was bright. 

“T say, John, don’t you look fishy, and 


“no mistake,” said Willum, after the usual 


salutations had passed. 

“Tt ain’t for you, Willum, to pass no 
personal reflections,” said John. “ This 
here sort of a morning never does agree 
with me, sir,” he continued, addressing 
the stranger. ; 

“Not after a night at the Arms,” said 
Willum. 

“He’s always at it, sir,” said John to 
the stranger. 
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“What, the Arms?” cried Willum, 
with a wink at the stranger. 

“Let him have his game, sir—let him 
have his game,” said John. “ Hallo! I’ve 
left the key behind. Willum, it’s on the 
hook.” : 

“ Which means, that I must hook it and 
fetch it, I suppose,” said Willum, as he 
went off to fetch the key. 

“He’s right, sir,” said John, as soon 
as Willum was out of sight. “It is pre- 
cious queer | am this morning, indeed ; 
that there whisky at the Arms is very 
good in moderation, but it plays the 
dickens with skylights in the morning, if 
you turn round the corner.” 

We presume that John meant, by turn- 
ing round the corner, if a person went 
beyond a certain limit with regard to 
whisky-punch. Willum speedily pro- 
duced the key, and the stranger was 
ushered into the stables. 

“There he is, my pet—my beauty 
said John Busby, patting the colt on 
the neck—‘‘there he is!” and the colt 
neighed in acknowledgment of John’s 
caresses. 

“Ready for his corn, my pet?” said 
John. “Now, Willum, give him his 
breakfast ;” and the colt was accordingly 
supplied with that meal. 

**Qught to have been done afore,” said 
John Busby ; “it’s a shame to have kept 
him a waiting so long, so it is.” 

“T didn’t,” said Willum, laconically, 
as he came out of the stall. 

And you have great hopes, I suppose 
of this colt ?” said the stranger. 

“T suppose the guv’ner has,” replied 
John habe. “Did you ever see such a 
colt in all your born days °” 

“Whose stables are these >” inquired 
the stranger. 

“'That’s where it is, you see,” answered 
John Busby. ‘These here stables, and 
this here park, and that there house is 
the Earl of Sackville’s, but this here colt 
ain’t the Earl of Sackville’s.” 

“That is strange,” said the stranger. 
“ By-the-bye, did I understand you last 
night—when you were telling us the ad- 
venture of the breaking away of the colt— 
that the Earl of Sackville is down here ?” 

“That he is,” answered John Busby; 
“and he was one on ’em as come out of 
the dining-room when pet here was a 
kicking up the devil’s delight in the 
garden.” 

“Is he staying in the country at pre- 
sent F” inquired the stranger. _ 

“Why, he’s only just come down to 
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have a look at this colt,” said John Busby. 
“and I’m a thinkin’, from what Mr 
Nixon said yesterday morning, that the 
earl is a going back to London to-day. 
You see the Parliament is a sitting just 
“now.” 

“Has he any of his family with him” 
inquired the stranger. 

“Only a swell or two as aint no re. 
lation,” replied John Busby. 

The stranger for a moment appeared 
absorbed in thought. He was roused by 
John Busby saying— ; 

** Perhaps you knows the Earl ?” 

“ When [ tell you that [ haven’t been 
in England until this week for twenty 
years, there will not be much necessity 
for my answering that question,” said the 
stranger. 

“ Furrin parts 
quiringly. 

“The land of gold,” replied the 
stranger; “the golden land of the an- 
tipodes—once the receptacle of crime, 
still the home of the adventurer; the 
land that has taken from the mother- 
country its refuse and returned to it gold, 
even as the reeking festering heap of 
rottenness in the field brings from the 
earth the golden grain.” 

He spoke in a tone of abstraction, and 
almost as though he was communing with 
himself, and as he did so he looked at his 
watch. 

“ Australy ?” suggested John Busby. 

“ Australia,” said the stranger. 

* Ah, we’ve got a Australy chap down 
in this here village,” said John Busby; 
“went out, I’m told, in rather of a hurry. 
However that may be, he’s come back 
with lots o’ blunt, has squared the folks he 
cut away from, and thinks hisself a cock 
o’ the walk here. But, lord, he’s a reglar 
hignoramus !” 

John spoke this in a tone of the most 
supreme contempt. 

“ Ah, indeed,” said the stranger, “ what 
is he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied John 
Busby—“ was a bullock driver or sumut 
o’ that sort in Australy, I’m told.” 

“TI dare say I shall know him when 1 
see him,” said the stranger, and then 
turning from the subject he said, “this 18 
not the only seat the Earl of Sackville 
has in this part of the country ?” 

“Ah, no—he’s got Conquest Abbey, 
about forty miles off, but they never goes 
there, I’m told,” said John. 


3 


said John Busby, in- 


“Ah, indeed, why not?” said the® 


stranger, unconcernedly. 
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“ Well, there’s a queer story about it,” 
replied John; “I don’t know exactly 
chat it’s all about; but about twenty 
veat ago there was an awful upset in the 
‘amily—something about a girl, and 
they've never lived in Conquest Abbey 
since.” 

: The stranger for a moment was wrapt 
‘nthought ; he then suddenly exclaimed— 

“Has the Earl any family ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said John Busby, “one or 
iwo, but they be all Evangelists, they be, 
except Lord Buxton, and he’s rather wild 
and is gone abroad.” 

« About what age is he ?” inquired the 
stranger, 

“He come of age last September, and 
ihere was jolly fun down here.” 

“Twenty-one!” cried the stranger, and 
his eyes sparkled with excitement. He 
clenched his hands and compressed his 
lips. 

“Ah,” continued John Busby, “you 
should ha’ seen them there evangelists a 
giving out the grub in the olden style. 
They dressed theirselves in what they 
called gabardines, and handed the bread 
and the beef to all the poor of the parish, 
what was seated at a table. Lord, you 
never see such antics as them there evan- 
gelists plays sometimes.” 

“What do you call evangelists?” asked 
the stranger. 

“Why, strait - laced folks, what 
preaches and comes the pious dodge, per- 
vides bibles for the Bungaree natives, and 
small-tooth combs for the woolly-headed 
niggers,” 

By this time they had reached the vil- 
lage again, and on approaching the Sack- 
ville arms they observed a tall, stalwart 
man standing at the door. 

_ “How art thee, John?” exclaimed this 

individual, as John Busby and the stranger 

came up. 

“Why, Mr. Sparkes, what brings you 
down here?” cried John Busby, in a tone 
of surprise. 


“Do you mean to say you don’t-know ?” - 


demanded Mr. Sparkes. 
“Why, how should 1?” asked John 
Busby. 
_ “You don’t know nothing about the 
Swindleton, I suppose?” said Mr, Sparkes, 
With a wink. 
“Oh, dang it all, if I hadn’t forgot all 
about that, to be sure. Well, but what 
ave you got to do with it, Mr. Sparkes ?” 
Mr. Sparkes took John Busby on one 
Side, and behind his hand whispered 
something into John’s ear. 
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“ What, the old game, eh 2” said John 
Busby, laughing. 

* Now there you’re quite wrong, for it’s 
a new game entirely,” said Mr. Sparkes. 

“Take anything ?” said John Busby to 
the stranger. 

“Thank you, no; I am going up 
yonder,” and the stranger indicated the 
direction of Sackville Chase. 

“What, up to the Hall?” inquired 
John Busby, ina tone of something like 
consternation. 

“Up to the Hall,” the stranger an- 
swered. 

“'T'o see the Earl?” gasped Jolin Busby. 

“To see the Earl,” the stranger said, 
and added between his clenched teeth, 
‘and on important business, too. Good 
morning,” he said to John Busby; “we 
shall be sure to meet again soon.” 

And the stranger took his way towards 
the park again. 

John Busby gazed after him until he 
was out of sight, and then turning into 
the house with Mr. Sparkes, he said— 

“It strikes me that’s a mysterious 
cove.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE STRANGER PAYS A VISIT TO THE 
EARL OF SACKVILLE, AT SACKVILLE 
HALL—THWE RECOGNITION AND THE 
THREAT, 


WueEn the stranger left John Busby, with 
his friend Sparkes, at the door of the 
Sackville Arms, he took his way, as we 
have said, towards the park, which he 
speedily reached and entered. As he 
passed along the pathway which led 
through this rich domain, he looked 
around upon the gigantic trees that 
stretched their skeleton arms out towards 
each other, as though they were holding 
an energetic debate, and a shade of sad- 
ness passed across his sunburnt counte- 
nance. Arrived at aslightly-elevated spot, 
which commanded a view of the broad 
sheet of the lake, he stood and gazed upon 
it, absorbed in thought. But the pause 
was only for a moment, and he continued 
his progress towards the great house, 
which was now close upon him. His 
summons at the door was instantly an- 
swered by a liveried lackey, who looked 
with a ludicrous expression of doubt, 
superciliousness, and curiosity, upon the 
stranger, who demanded an audience of 
the Earl of Sackville. As the demand 
was made ina tone of decision, such as 
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suppliants at great halls never exhibit, 
the magnificent footman was partially 
overawed, and as he had sufficient discre- 
tion to see that, while it was possible the 
stranger might be a sharper, it was 
equally possible that he nught be an 
eecenirie nobleman, he requested the un- 
known to step into the waiting-room while 
lis message was conveyed to the earl. 

The Earl of Sackville was alone in his 
breakfast-parlour, and he was reading that 
day’s London paper, which had but lately 
been delivered. He was seated before a 
blazng fire, his elbow leaning on the 
table as he read, and the paper restmg 
against a magnificent ormolu lamp, with 
a stained giass shade of spreading dimen- 
sions. ‘The expression upon his counte- 
nance indicated that he was in good 
humour that morning, for a smile of satis- 
iaction played upon his features—a smile 
cvidently not produced by the contents 
of the journal he was perusing, inasmuch 
as he would poral sds turn away from 
't, and smile more definitely as he gazed 
into the fire, his satisfaction manitestiy 
proceeding from the current of lis 
thoughis. Ile was thus when the mag- 
nificent footman announced that a gentle- 
man, who had refraimed from entrusting 
the glittering functionary with his name, 
desired an immediate audience of the 
earl. Now it so happened that the Earl 
of Sackville expected a diplomatist from 
the establishment of Mr. Jonas Nixon to 
wait upon him that morning, and believing 
that the personage announced by the foot- 
man was that individual, and smiling at 
his reserve, With regard to his name and 
business, be gave directions that the visitor 
should be shown in. The gilded pillar of 
the social edifice of the Sackville domain 
—the min with the colours, and the plush, 
and the gold lace—hastened to the wait- 
ing-room, and with a bearing of obsequious 
alacrity—for he could see, or thought he 
could, that the stranger was an antici- 
ae friend of the earl’s—requested to 
ve allowed to conduct the visitor at once 
to the Earl of Sackville. 

In a few moments the stranger stood 
within the room in which the Earl of 
Sackville was reading his newspaper. The 
door had been merely opened by the foot- 
man, and the visitor, without any an- 
nouncement, entered. He made but one 
forward, and then stood still. The 
earl, as soon as the door was opened, 


raised his eyes, and as the stranger stood 
within the door which was closed behind 
him, the two gazed upon each other with- 





out, for the moment, speaking. The eay! 
at onee saw that his visitor was not the 
person he had expected, and in a tone 
of surprise, slightly tinged with hauteur 
he demanded to know who the stranger 
was, and his business. 5 

The stranger advanced to the takle, and 
looking full into the earl’s face, said :-— 

“Have twenty years so changed me, 
that, [ am not recognised even by the 
Earl of Sackville ?” ‘ 

Why does a sudden pallor come over 
the countenance of the earl, as he allows 
the newspaper he has been reading to fall 
from his hand on the table ? 

“Tf that be so,” continued the stranger, 
“then am I changed indeed;” and he 
still gazed intently into the countenance 
of the earl. 

After a short pause, during which the 
Karl of Sackville strangely refrained from 
speaking, the stranger said :— 

‘The quiver upon your lip, my lord, 
tells me that I am recognised now, even 
though twenty years of travel have 
so changed my appearance.” 

* Raikes !” at length gasped the earl. 

* Ay, Denzil Raikes, Lord Sackville!” 
exclaimed the stranger, drawing himself 
up to his full lengih; “an unexpected 
visitor, I know, and an unwelcome one, of 
course.” 

The bearing of the Earl of Sackville 
has changed. He had previously been 
almost overcome with surprise, but now 
his wonted self-possession is restored. 

“ And now that you have returned,” he 
said to Raikes, ‘what is your business 
with me ?” 

“Just the reception I might have an- 
ticipated,” replied Denzil Raikes, in 4 
sneering tone. How treacherous is the 
memory of man, where benefits of years 
gone by are concerned.” 

‘If your object in visiting me be to 
read sneering homilies,” said the Far! ot 
Sackville, “spare yourself the trouble; 
they are displeasing to me, and cannot be 
very gratifying to you.” 

‘* Homilies!” exclaimed Raikes, “ ho- 
milies to you!—knowing what I do, and 
our former associations! Homilies to 
you! rather, if my object were to read 
them, should I not address them to my- 
self ?” 

‘‘ Probably so,” said the Earl of Sack- 
ville. “I thought you had been provided 
for when you left the country. I certainly 
never anticipated this intrusion.” a 

“Oh, I readily believe that,” sala 
Raikes, with mock courtesy. ‘“ You 
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thought you had provided for me. Oh, 

‘t was, indeed, a generous heart that 
prompted such provision, and a noble 
hand that carried it out. 

“You were reckless in your youth,” 
said the Narl of Sackville. 

“T had Hubert Longreach for my 
companion and friend,” replied Raikes, 
in the same sneering tone as before. ‘I 
was confiding in my youth. I was rash 
in my friendship: I have paid the penalty 
of that indiscretion,” 

“You had the world before you,” said 
the earl, doggedly. 

“And you cast me out into it,” said 
Denzil Raikes through his teeth, and 
folding his arms as he spoke. 

“T obtained you a new field for the 
employment of talents that could not 
have flourished here,” said the earl, in a 
sarcastic tone. 

“Talents that you had profited by,” 
answered Raikes. 

The Karl of Sackville gave a dubious 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“Qh, I can understand the sneer that 
is even In your gesture. I was the ladder 
by which you compassed your desires ; 
‘twas fitting I should be kicked away,” 
said Denzil Raikes, bitterly. 

“Your holy ministrations were per- 
formed, I admit. They served their pur- 
pose—they met their reward,” said the 
Earl of Sackville, with a sarcastic smile. 

“They may yet have to meet their re- 
ward, but not through me,” answered 
Denzil; “they may yet have to bear 
fruit that will be bitter to the palate upon 
which it may be forced.” 

“Do you come to me with implied 
threats ?” exclaimed the Earl of Sack- 
ville rising, and striking the table with 
his hand. 

_As he did so, the two stood on oppo- 
site sides of the table, and in the eyes of 
each, as they gazed upon each other, there 
Was an expression of defiance and resolute 
will. That blood, which was supposed 


to take its purity and worth -frem long- 


traceable descent, mantled in the cheek 
of the Earl of Sackville. That blood 
which knew no descent that was traceable 
eyond a generation, gave vigour to the 
look with which Denzil Raikes confronted 
the gaze of the Earl of Sackville. Oh, 
what a sorry cheat is that, which finds a 
boast in blood, which is the same every- 
where, whether in decrepit royalty or 
stalwart pauperism—the same life-prin- 
ciple through whose agency we are all 
made inheritors of those ills which flesh 
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is heir to, and to which no human caveat 
can prevent administration. 

“Do you come to me with implied 
threats?” cried the Earl of Sackville. 

“J have come to make a demand,’ 
answered Denzil Raikes, between his firm 
set teeth. “I have come for that which 
I must have.” 

“Again there is that tone of threaten- 
ing purpose,” exclaimed the Karl of 
Sackville, “which you, Denzil Raikes, 
more than any man know is dangerous 
when applied to me.” 

“Indeed,” said Denzil Raikes. To 
those with whom you are thrown in con- 
tact generally, perhaps it might be—has 
been dangerous; but yet there are those 
in the world, perchance, who can afford 
to brave the terror of such danger, even 
though its source be Hubert Longreach, 
Karl of Sackville.” 

Agam there is that pallor on the cheek 
of the Karl of Sackville that we noticed 
on the entrance of Denzil Raikes. Does 
blood that boasts its Norman descent 
blanch the cheek of him through whose 
veins it flows. It may do so. It may 
carry its possessor in the battle-ficld to 
death’s certainty, and ispire him even 
with cheerfulness at such a moment. Thic 
records in the archives of the Sackville 
family could show that it had done so at 
Cressy and at Agincourt, at Bosworth 
Field and upon Marston Moor, But 
there is one opponent before which even 
long descended blood shrinks into the 
heart, and throbs in deep pulsations, which 
fear accelerates. It is a voice at whose 
sound the cheek is blanched and thie 
nerves are unstrung—at which the heart 
swells up, and before which even glory 
shrinks abashed— and every man_ has 
known it, and all mankind have called it 
—Conscience. 

On the countenance of the Earl of 
Sackville for a moment again appears the 
pallor we have noticed; but, as before, if 
is only fora moment. He is rising into 
passion now, as he exclaims— ; 

‘«‘ Beware, Denzil Raikes, beware! You 
are as utterly forgotten here as though 
the grave had closed over you when you 
left these shores,” 

“Not by all,” answered Denzil Raikes 
significantly, and with a peculiar em- 
phasis. 

“Yes, by all; for even J, when you 
have left these walls, and for ever, mind,” 
said the Earl of Sackville, with a marked 
and emphatic tone—“ even I, before the 
world, shall have forgotten you.” 
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“ Before the world, yes,” replied Denzil 
Raikes; “but what shall all the world 
be against the canker-worm that maybe 
[ shall be the means of introducing f” 

“T never thought you sentimental. 
You are drivelling now,” said the Earl of 
Sackville, waving hishand contemptuously. 

Denzil Raikes was stung to fury by the 
mocking tone and the sneer that con- 
veved it, 

“Where is Bianca Roselli?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“In her grave,” answered the Earl of 
Sackville, without any emotion exhibited 
in volee, gesture, or countenance. 

“And by whom sent there?” cried 
Denzil Raikes. 

“ By you, if by anybody,” said the Earl of 
Sackville, with the same imperturbability. 

“ By you—tirough me, I will acknow- 
ledge,” said Denzil Raikes; “but the 
guilt was yours.” 

“You are not a Jesuit, Raikes, so don’t 
adopt that species of argument,” the Earl 
of Sackville said, with a supercilious curl 
of the lip. “But come,” he exclaimed, 

as though he would at once terminate the 
interview, “why have you returned P— 
why have you come to me?” 

“The course of events may show why 
I have returned. Why I have come to 
you, perhaps, was mainly dictated by 
curiosity,” said Raikes. 

‘Indeed you almost rouse mine,” with 
a laughing sneer said the Earl of Sack- 
ville. 

“Do I indeed?” said Denzil Raikes 
with an equal sneer; “I will gratify it 
then. Lcame to see if the Earl of Sack- 
ville was the same man as Hubert Long- 
reach, and 1 find him what I might have 
expected, a cold-blooded, cold-hearted 
ungrateful knave.” 

The Earl of Sackviile started, as though 
he would personally attack Raikes, but he 
merely bit his lips, and scowled upon 
him. 

“And now that you desire my actual 
purpose in coming here,” continued 
Raikes, “1 will tell it you emphatically, 
I have come to tell you that your plot— 
now of twenty years’ date—failed, although 
it was nearly in its results as good to you 
as if it had not. The good, kind, generous 
patron of twenty years ago would have 
got rid of his faithful friend who had 
served him—alas! too well—in an enter- 
mee which may yet—for I know not, 

iaving but recently set my foot in Eng- 
~~ - Which may yet call retribution 
down.’ 


‘Your history quite interests me,” said 
the Earl of Sackville. 

“It may doso yet,” said Raikes. 0) 
it was kind to send me to the other side 
of the world, and there to leave me. But 
Hubert Longreach, I never despaired, I 
have waited for a coming moment—a 
moment that has not yet come. I have 
wandered over a hemisphere, unknown and 
uneared for, for a time. I have been a 
dweller in the land of gold—I have made 
none. But, Hubert Longreach, now Earl 
of Sackville I have made friends in the 
New World, who will come and stand by 
me in this the old. Hear me, Hubert 
Longreach,” he continued, as the earl ex- 
hibited signs of impatience; “ hear me, 
as you once did, when I listened also to 
you. In those days a calamity befel your 
house, Hubert Longreach. Since those 
days, as I have learned even in my wan- 
derings, your house has become great and 
high in the land ; and you, Hubert Long- 
reach, the head of that house, now in the 
plenitude of your power, and at the acme 
of your prestige—yes, you may yet rue 
the day when, having by devilish arts 
caused my removal, on my return—not to 
home, but to my native land—you turned 
a deaf ear, and, what is worse, a mocking 
lip, upon him who was by you betrayed, 
but who, no thanks to you, became not 
your victim.” 

The Earl of Sackville paced up and 
down the room, not so much in agitation 
—he seemed to feel none—as in tolerant 
impatience. At length he stopped and 
abruptly exclaimed— 

" qn the devil’s name, what is it you 
want? ‘Tell it me, and begone to your 
congenial haunts.” 

“T might have told you if I had found 
you as | left you, Hubert Longreach,” 
said Denzil Raikes; “‘ but my course 1s 
for myself. I shall be with you, Earl ot 
Sackville—ay, even in your gilded house 
by the side of the great river, and in the 
crowd in the scenes of sports and plea- 
sure. The Denzil Raikes of to-day 1s 
not the Denzil Raikes of twenty years 
ago.” 

“Indeed he is not!’ acquiesced the 
Karl of Sackville. a 

«Remember this, Hubert Longreach, 
continued Denzil Raikes, in a wild an 
excited tone; “it was my hand that 
joined yours.” “ 

“Ha, ha! I recollect the pious fraud, 
cried the Earl. ; 

“Oh yes, you do,” said Denzil Raikes, 
bitterly ; “ but it may turn out that there 
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was less of the fraud than the piety, and 
that the poor despised instrument may 
become a weapon of sharpened steel.” 

Again for a moment there is that 
strange pallor on the earl’s cheek, as 
though the blood had suddenly rushed 
down into the depths of the heart. It was 
remarkable because it was sudden, and 

Denzil Raikes could hardly fail to observe 
it. He did observe it ; and from that obser- 
vation it was plain to his mind that he had 
« kind of shadowy hold upon the earl in 
some undefined fear which he, as we have 
seen, had roused in the earl’s mind. 

“The day will come, Hubert Long- 
reach,” cried Denzil Raikes, in an excited 
tone, “when you shall perforce listen to 
my words—when perchance I may be able 
efiectually to threaten, which 1 do not 
do now.” 

“ Better for you that you shouid not,” 
said the Earl of Sackville. 

“IT am but newly arrived in England, 
the land of my birth, and at present it is 
4 new land to me,” continued Raikes. 
“I have to learn to know it again, and I 
have to become acquainted with old faces 
again. Until I do that, it is not for 
Hubert Longreach to know of my exist- 
ence or my whereabouts. Whether they 
will yet be disclosed to him, events must 
show.” 

“Indeed !” sneered the earl. 

“ My first step on my return to Eng- 
land was to discover if the Earl of Sack- 
ville was still Hubert Longreach. As I 
have said, I have found him still the same, 
and my search shall still be continued. 
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Before I leave you now, Hubert Long- 
reach, let me tell you again, that, although 
you sent me forth to the uttermost end 
of the earth without a friend, L have come 
back again after these many years—not 
friendiess, as I went ; not hopeless, as L 
set out.” 

_ “Then what do you want with me?” 
inguired the earl, doggedly. 

“There spoke the impression that I 
have endeavoured to remove,” replied 
Denzil Raikes. “ You thought I had 
come a supplant, and so you treated me. 
You thought me friendless as when fF left 
you, and so you received me. I am 
neither the one nor the other. And now, 
as I take my leave of you, Hubert Long- 
reach,” he continued, rising in excitement 
as he spoke, “listen well to the words I 
utter. We shall again come in contact— 
we shall yet be closely connected, although 
no more allied. I will follow you like an 
avenging spirit, and if my hopes, dim and 
confused though I perforce must confess 
they now are, should produce the fruit I 
desire, I will strike you down from your 
eminence even as | smite this gewgaw 
here !”” 

And as he spoke he struck the magnifi- 
cent lamp upon the table with his clenched 
hand, shivering it into a hundred atoms, 
and then he stood for a moment gazing 
with a look of defiance upon the earl, who 
appeared transfixed with astonishment. 
The Earl of Sackville uttered no word 
either of remonstrance or complaint, and 
Denzil Raikes turned and quittéd the 
apartment. 
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SYMPATHIES AND ANTIPATHIES.’ 


Tuk ancients called sympathy coxseusus, 
and the moderns have also defined it a 
consent of parts; nor is this definition 
incorrect, since sympathy arises from the 
relative ties that mysteriously unite our 
several organs, however distant and un- 
connected they may appear; thus esta- 
blishing a beauteous harmony between 
all the functions of the animal economy. 
Sympathies must therefore constitute the 
chief study of the physiologist: on this 
alone can the physician ground his in- 
vestigation of the various disorders to 
which flesh is heir. Symptoms arise from 
sympathies: without a knowledge of the 
one we can never attain a clear insight 
into the other. 

Sympathies are of a physical or a moral 
nature. The first consist, as I have already 
stated, of a consent between the different 
parts of the organism; the latter of cer- 
tain impressions, unaccountable, uncon- 
querable, that harmonize in a multiplicity 
of phenomena various individuals, or that 
induce them, without their being able to 
assign any reason or motive to warrant 
the repugnance, to avoid each other, and 
not uufrequently to entertain a feeling of 
disgust or horror. A secret voice has 
spoken—organism instinctively obeys. 
Moral sympathies have been defined as 
faculties that enabled us to partake of 
the ideas, the affections, or the dislike of 
others: although this sentiment is by no 
means reciprocal, and we often dislike 
those who fondly love us. So far sym- 
pathy is instinctive; yet, like many in- 
stincts, it is more or less under the con- 
trol of our reason. We often acquire an 
artificial partiality to substances that we 
naturally disliked. Our senses may be 
considered the instruments of our sym- 
pathies; yet senses are regulated by 
education and habit. Oil, olives, tobacco, 
and various other snbstances, are natu- 
rally, one might say instinctively, un- 
pleasant to most individuals; yet by 
custom they are not only relished, but 
ardently wished for when they cannot be 
obtained. It is the same with our rela- 
tive partiality or aversion towards indi- 
viduals ; and indifference is often turned 
ito affection, while the most ardent love 
is not far remote from hate, when vanity, 
more especially, removes its boundaries, 

If we admit that our sympathies are 
lodged In certain specific organs, we must 
cousider that we are the slaves of or- 


ganism; whereas it is pretty positive 
that to a certain extent we are the slaves 
of habit. Even the most ardent and 
prevailing passions, the indulgence jn 
which has become an absolute necessity, 
cease to be brought into action when 
they have long remained dormant. To 
associate our moral sympathies with phy. 
sical consents of parts is to level man 
with the brute creation; although we 
“hourly see the most decided instinctive 
dislikes in animals overcome by education. 
A mouse may be brought up with a cat, 
and a hawk with a sparrow; although a 
chicken has been known to dart at a fly 
the moment its head was out of the egg. 
Nor can we view in the same light the 
aflinities of inorganic bodies. They are 
subject to chemical laws ; each is endowed 
with specific qualities that seldom or 
never vary, and some other body must 
be interposed to check their attraction; 
and that body, in the relation of inorganic 
matter, may be compared to the influence 
of the mind in intellectual beings. In 
animals, the very !aws of nature are not 
untrequently unheeded; and in these 
instances natural instincts appear less 
powerfui than the mechanical diserimina- 
tion that we witness in vegetable life, 
where germs and molecules and fibrils 
not only select each other, according 
to nature’s harmonic institutions, but 
actually attract each other from distant 
situations. This attractive power is beauti- 
fully illustrated in the mysterious vegeta- 
tion of the vallisneria spiralis, an aquatic 
plant, in which the male and female are 
distinct individuals. The organization of 
the male qualifies it to adapt itself to the 
surface of the water, from the bottom ot 
which the plant shoots forth, and to float 
in the middle of the deep and rapid tide. 
The female, on the contrary, is only found 
in shallow waters, or on shores where the 
tide exerts but little influence. Thus 
differently formed and situated, how does 
their union take place? It is a wonderful 
mystery. As soon as the male flower 1s 
perfect, the spinal stem dries away, and 
the flower thus separated sails away to- 
wards the shore in pursuit of the female, 
for the most part driven by a current ot 
wind or the stream; yet as soon as lt 
arrives near its destination it obeys anew 
influence, and is attracted towards the 
object of its pursuit, despite the powers 
of that wind and tide which until then 
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directed it. No hypothesis, however in- 
vepious, can explain this phenomenon. 

” Notwithstanding the doctrines of va- 
rious writers, | am of opinion that our 
passions are Clearly instinctive, but for- 
tunately more or less under the control 
of our mental faculties in well-regulated 
‘ndividuals, who do not yield to these in- 
stinetive feelings an unbridled course ; 
end L doubt much if there does exist a 
single passion, however inordinate it may 
appear, that cannot be mastered. Both 
cood and evil qualities are frequently 
artificial, and arise from peculiar moral 
aud physical conditions. Self-preservation 
‘s an instinetive feeling; yet man will 
wantonly risk his existence from false 
views regarding his social position. 
Courage has been considered as differing 
in its quality (if I may use the term), 
and arises sometimes from a natural 
animal or brute propensity, at others 
from calculation and reflection; and the 
latter most unquestionably may temper 
the former. Duclos’ distinction between 
what is called the courageous heart and 
the courageous mind, is by no means as 
objectionable as some of his opponents 
wnaintain. If courage is an instinctive 
faculty, residing in a certain organ, how 
comes it, that this organism varies at dif- 
ferent periods? How comes it, moreover, 
that this variety depends upon circum- 
stances? I have seen a desperate duellist 
disgrace himself by a cowardly flight in 
the field of battle. I have known an 
arrant poltroon defend himself desperately 
against robbers; and a man, considered 
of undoubted courage, surrender his arms 
toa single footpad. In our instincts, our 
sympathies, we are to a certain extent 
the children of circumstances; and it 
would be as absurd to maintain that we 
cannot control our moral sympathies, as 
to excuse the commission of murder or 
of theft. 

Our physical sympathies are of a nature 
totally different. Here they are brought 
into action according to certain laws of 
the organization, -as uncontrollable as 
chemical affinities; and I doubt much 
whether our unaccountable antipathies 
may not be considered as appertaining to 
this category: they seem to depend upon 
certain laws of attraction and repulsion. 
The channel of this communication, as I 
have already observed, will perhaps re- 
main for ever in utter obscurity. To 
this day we know not in what manner 
certain articles of food and medical sub- 
stances find a path to the kidneys with 
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such a rapidity as to render it improbable 
that it was through the medium of the 
circulation. The nature of other physio- 
logical phenomena is equally unexplained. 
Through what channel of communication 
does the cat-hater know that one of these 
animals is in the room, although uaseen 
by him? Yet these antipathics might be 
conquered. A man was wont to fall into 
fits at the sight of a spider; a waxen one 
vas made, which equally terrified him. 
When he had recovered his faculties, his 
error was pointed out, the wax figure was 
put into his hand without inspiring dread, 
and shortly the living insect no longer 
disturbed him. r 
Certain antipathies appear to depend 
upon a peculiarity of the senses. The 
horror inspired by the odour of certain 
flowers may be referred to this cause. 
Amatus Lusitanus relates the case of a 
monk who fainted when he beheld a rose, 
and never quitted his cell when that flower 
was blooming. Scaliger mentions one of 
his relations who experienced a similar 
horror on seeing alily. In these instances 
it is not the agreeableness or the offensive 
nature of the aroma that inspires the 
repugnance; and Montaigne remarked 
on this subject, that there were men who 
dreaded an apple more than a musket- 
ball. Zimmerman tells us of a lady who 
could not endure the feeling of silk and 
satin, and shuddered when touching the 
velvety skin of a peach. Boyle records 
the case of a man who felt a natural 
abhorrence to honey. Without his know- 
ledge, some honey was introduced in a 
plaster applied to his foot, and the acci- 
dents that resulted compelled his at- 
tendants to withdraw it. A young man 
was known to faint whenever he heard 
the servant sweeping. Hippocrates men- 
tions one Nicanor who swooned whenever 
he heard a flute: our Shakespeare has 
alluded to the efiects of the bagpipe. 
Julia, daughter of Frederick, king of 
Naples, could not taste meat without 
serious accidents. Boyle fainted when 
he heard the splashing of water; Scaliger 
turned pale at the sight of water-cresses ; 
Erasmus experienced febrile symptoms 
when smelling fish; the Duke d’Epernon 
swooned on beholding a leveret, althoug)) 
a hare did not produce the same effect. 
Tycho Brahe fainted at the sight of a fox, 
Henry the Third of France at that of a 
cat, and Marshal d’Albert at a pig. The 
horror that whole families entertain of 
cheese is generally known. Many indi- 
viduals cannot digest, or even retain 

















































certain substances, such as rice, wine, 
various fruits, and vegetables. 

There are also antipathies that border 
upon mental aberration. Such was the 
case with a clergyman who fainted when- 
ever a certain verse in Jeremiah was 
read. I lately dined in company with a 
gentleman who was seized with symptoms 
of syncope whenever a surgical operation 
or an accident was spoken of. St. John 
Long’s name happened to be mentioned, 
and he was carried out of the room. I 
have also known a person who experienced 
an alarming vertigo and dizziness when- 
ever a great height or a dizzy precipice 
was described. A similar accident has 
been occasioned by Edgar’s description of 
Dover Cliff in King Lear. All these 
sympathies may be looked upon as morbid 
alfections, or rather peculiar idiosyncra- 
sies, beyond the control of our reason or 
our volition, although it is not impossible 
that they might be gradually checked by 
habit. Our dislikes to individuals are 
often as unaccountable. It is the same 
with our affections. The ancients, amongst 
others Empedocles, fancied that attraction 
and repulsion constituted the principal 
actions of life, and harmonized the uni- 
verse. Hesiod dispels Chaos through the 
agency of Love. Aversions were atiri- 
buted to the influence of an evil eye. To 
avoid its direful effects, strange practices 
were adopted, according to Tibullus; and 
to check the malefices of wicked crones, 
it was customary to spit three times in 
an infant’s bosom, 


Despuit in molles et sibi quisque sinus ; 


while the well-known amulet represent- 
ing the god Fascinus was suspended 
round the child’s neck. Maidens were 
veiled to guard them against this noxious 
power, and secrecy and retirement were 
deemed the most effectual means of 
security. 


Latendum est dum vivimus, ut feliciter vivamus. 


The singular sympathies that forewarn 
a future union between the sexes have in 
some instances been most surprising. 
‘The following example, that came within 
my knowledge, is perhaps one of the 
most singular: Mr, ——, a brother officer 
of mine, was a man of taciturn and re- 
tired habits, seldom frequenting public 
places of amusement, and, when there, 
feeling anything but gratification. One 
evening after dinner he was, however, 
prevailed upon to go toa ball. We had 
not been long in the room when, to my 
uller surprise, he expressed great admira- 
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tion of a young lady who was dancing 
and, what still more amazed us all, he 
engaged her to dance. Such an act of 
apparent levity on his part struck us asa 
singularity which might have been attri. 
buted to an unusual indulgence at table 
had not the contrary been the case, for 
he was remarkably abstemious. The 
dance was scarcely over when he came 
to me, and told me, with a look of deep 
despondency, that his lovely partner was 
a married woman. ‘The tone of sadness 
in which he addressed me was truly ludi- 
crous. A few minutes after he left the 
ball-room. The strangeness of his con- 
duct led me to fear that his mind was not 
altogether in a sound state; but I was 
confirmed in my apprehension when he 
told me the following morning that he 
was convinced he should be married to 
the object of his admiration, whose hus. 
band was a young and healthy clergyman 
in the neighbourhood. Here matters 
rested, and we both went abroad. We 
did not meet until three years after, when, 
to my utter surprise, [ found that his 
rediction had been verified. The lady’s 
usband had died from a fall from his 
horse, and the parties were married. But 
what rendered this circumstance still 
more strange is, that a similar presenti- 
ment was experienced by the young lady 
herself, who, on returning from the ball, 
mentioned to her sister, with much emo- 
tion, that she had danced with a stranger, 
to whom she felt convinced that she was 
destined to be married. This conviction 
embittered every moment of her life, as, 
despite her most strenuous endeavours, 
she could not dismiss her partner from 
her constant thoughts, reluctantly yield- 
ing to the hope of seeing him again. — 
The sympathetic power of fascination 
is another unaccountable phenomenon. It 
is well known that in regions infested 
with venomous snakes, there are persons 
endowed both by nature and by art with 
the power of disarming the reptiles ol 
their poisonous capacities. The ancient 
Cyrenaica was overrun with poisonous 
serpents, and the Psylli were a tribe 
gifted with this faculty. When Cato pur- 
sued Juba over the Cyrenaica desert, he 
took some of these Psylli with him to 
cure the poisoned wounds that these rep- 
tiles might have inflicted on his soldiers. 
Bruce informs us that all the blacks m 
the kingdom of Sennaar are perfectly 
armed by nature against the bite of either 
scorpion or viper. ‘They take the cerastes, 
or horned serpent (one of the most veno- 
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mous of all the viper tribe), in their 
hands at all times, put them in their 
bosoms, and throw them to one another, 
as children do apples or balls; during 
which sport the serpents are seldom irri- 
tated to bite, and, when they do bite, no 
mischief ensues from the wound. It is 
said that this power is derived from the 
practice of chewing certain ave in 
their infancy. ‘This is most probably the 
fact; these substances may impregnate 
the body with some quality obnoxious to 
the reptile. The same traveller has given 
an account of several of these roots. In 
South America a similar practice prevails, 
aud a curious memoir on the subjett was 
drawn out by Don Pedro d’Orbies y 
Vargas, detailing various experiments. 
He informs us that the plant thus em- 
ployed is the vejuco de guaco, hence deno- 
minated from its having been observed 
that the bird of that name, also called the 
serpent-hawk, usually sucked the juice of 
this plant before his attacks upon pol- 
sonous serpents. Prepared by drinking 
a small portion of this juice, inoculating 
themselves with it by rubbing it upon 
punctures in the skin, Don Pedro himself, 
and all his domestics, were accustomed 
to venture into the fields, and fearlessly 
seize the most venomous of these ser- 
pents, <Acrell, in the Amenitates Acade- 
wice, forms us that the sexega possesses 
a similar power. The tantalus or ibis of 
Egypt, that derives its chief food from 
venomous animals, depends in a like 
manner on the protection of antidotes. 
This power of fascinating serpents is so 
great, that they remain totally torpid and 
inactive under its influence, and are not 
even able to offer any resistance when 
skinned from head to tail like an eel, and 
eaten alive. According to Bruce, they 
sicken the moment they are laid hold of, 
and are exhausted by this invincible power 
as though they had been struck by light- 
ning or an electric battery, shutting their 


eyes the moment they are seized, and_ 


never attempting to turn their mouth to- 
wards the person that holds them. It 
has been asserted that the Hindoo jugglers 
render serpents innocuous by the extrac- 
tion of their teeth, and although this may 
be the practice in some parts of India, 
it 1s not generally resorted to in other 
countries. 

_ Some endeavour to explain this power 
by the influence of terror. This suppo- 
sition, however, is not correct, since the 
serpent will injure one man and not 
wnother, if the latter is gifted with this 
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faculty and the former one is not. Major 
Gordon of South Carolina attributes the 
fascinating power of reptiles to a vapour 
which they exhale and shed around them : 
and he mentions a negro who, from a 
peculiar acuteness of smell, could dis- 
cover a rattlesnake at two hundred feet 
distance. That certain odours are over- 
powering there is not the least doubt ; 
and trout and other fresh-water fishes 
are charmed and caught without resist- 
ance when the hand is smeared with asa- 
foetida, marjoram, and other aromas. The 
fishes, delighted no doubt with this odour, 
or intoxicated by its power, will actually 
flock towards the fingers, and allow them- 
selves to be laid hold of. 

Thieves and housebreakers have been 
known to possess the power of quieting 
watch-dogs, and keeping them silent 
during their depredations. Lindecrantz 
informs us that the Laplanders can in- 
stantly disarm the most furious dog, and 
oblige it to fly from them with every ex- 
pression of terror. 

To explain this sympathetic influence 
that living beings exercise on each other, 
as L have already observed, has long been 
the study of philosophers. ‘Their chief 
theories may be divided into those of the 
advocates of pxeumatism or spiritualism, 
who maintained that the nerves trans- 
mitted a subtle fluid susceptible of ex- 
ternal transmission. Such were the dis- 
ciples of Plato; and,amongst the moderns, 
the Arabian writers, Paracelsus, Van Hel- 
mont, Willis, Digby, Wirdig, and even 
Boerhaave. The mechanicians formed 
another class, refusing to admit the doc- 
trine of influences, and submitting all 
sympathetic phenomena to the laws of 
mechanism and chemistry. Amongst 
these we find the Cartesians, Boyle, 
Hoffmann, and Haller. ‘Their doctrine 
had already been established amongst 
the ancients by Asclepiades. The third 
system was that of the organicians, who 
attributed these effects to our organiza- 
tion, governed by a principle of free 
agency. In this school are recorded the 
names of Hippocrates, Galen, Stall, Bor- 
deu, and many illustrious writers of 
various ages. An investigation of these 
discrepancies would be foreign to this 
sketch. I can only observe, that none 
of them are tenable, and have only tended 
to display scholastic learning and inge- 
nuity, without any practical beneficial! 
results. Indeed, the only advantages 
that might possibly accrue from these 
pursuits would be the shedding of some 
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faint light upon our systems of early 
education, by finding out the most judi- 
cious method of counteracting innate 
dispositions and peculiar idiosyncrasies. 

‘The life of man is a relative and ex- 

ternal existence. He lives in com- 
munion with all around him, and before 
his ultimate dissolution he is doomed to 
die with every object of his affections 
that perishes before him. To these ob- 
iects he lias been united by the secret 
powers of sympathy. The organism of 
both appears to have been subject to 
mutual laws; and grief and joy, our 
pains and pleasures, are transmitted with 
the rapidity and power of the magnetic 
fluid. Nor time nor distance can affect 
these sympathies, which have been known 
to remain latent in our breasts till called 
into action by accidental circumstances. 
‘Thus, a man has never known how fondly 
he loved until he was suddenly deprived 
of the object of his sympathies, although 
until that moment this affection had been 
unknown even to himself. ‘This cireum- 
stance clearly proves that these sympa- 
thies are not under the influence of our 
imagination, although it is to this 
creative faculty that these reminiscences 
are attributed by Madame de Staél in 
the following exquisite words —“ The 
creative talent of imagination, for some 
moments at least, satisfies all our desires 
and wishes—it opens to us heavens of 
wealth; it offers to us crowns of glory ; 
it raises before our eyes the pure and 
bright image of an ideal world; and so 
mighty sometimes is its power, that by 
it we hear in our hearts the very voice and 
accents of one whom we hace loved.” 

Sympathies might be denominated a 
moral contagion in mankind : in the brute 
creation they merely produce a physical 
impulse. Reid attributed to the nervous 
system an atmosphere of sensibility, in- 
fluencing all that came within its range. 
Ernest Platuer maintained that our soul 
could diffuse itself in mutual trans- 
mission. 

Whiat is then this invisible vital fluid, 
this electric principle, that the touch, the 
breath, the warmth, the very aroma of 
those we are fond of, communicates, when 
trembling, fluttering, breathless, we ap- 
proach them ? that enables us, even when 
surrounded with darkness, to recognise by 
the feel the hand of her we love ? Nay, 
Whence arises the feeling of respect and 
veneration that we experience in the pre- 
sence of the great and the pre-eminently 
good? It may be said this is the result 
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of our education; we have been taught 
to consider these individuals as belonging 
to a superior class of mortals. To acer. 
tain extent this may be true; yet there 
does exist an impressive contagion whey 
we are brought into the presence, or 
placed under the guidance, of such truly 
privileged persons. Their courage, their 
eloquence, their energies, their fanaticism 

thrill every fibre, like the vibration of the 
chord under the skilful harpist’s hand, 
Actuated by this mystic influence the 
coward has boldly rushed into the battle, 
the timid dared imminent perils, and the 
humane been driven to deeds of blood. 
Fanatic contagion has produced both 
martyrs and heroes. [Example stimu. 
lates and emulates, despite our reason- 
ing faculties. Imitation is the principle 
of action, the nursery of good and great 
deeds. We either feel degraded by the 
ascendancy of others, when we fancy, 
however vainly, that we may attain their 
level; or devote ourselves to their cause 
and their service, when we tacitly recog- 
nise their mastery. It is more particu- 
larly in our devotion and in our love— 
two sentiments more analogous than is 
generally believed—that this mutuality of 
sympathies prevails; and when Galigai 
was asked by his judges by what means 
he had obtained his influence over Mary 
of Medicis, his reply was similar to that 
of the Moor when describing his course 
of love—the witchcraft he had used to 
win his Desdemona, when with a greedy 
ear devouring his discourse. 

There is no doubt that education, cir- 
cumstances, our state of health, predis- 
pose us more or less to the action of 
these sympathetic powers, for then our 
feelings are actually more or less morbid. 
Affliction, for instance, predisposes to 
tender sentiments. There is perhaps much 
psychological matter of fact in the old 
story of the Ephesian widow; and our 
immortal Shakespeare felt the truth not 
only of the contagion of grief, but of its 
consoling power when reciprocally felt, 
although no doubt the reciprocity has 
often been assumed to woo and win. 


Grief best is pleased with grief’s society. 
True sorrow, then, is feelingly surprised 
When with like feeling it is sympathised. 


Fortunately for our frail race, sympa- 
thies are liable to be worn out by their 
own exhausting powers. Attrition polishes 
but indurates at the same time: thus does 
social intercourse harden our gentle pre- 
dispositions. The mathematical world 
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dispels the illusions of our fervent youth, 

as chilling truth banishes fancy’s flatter- 

ing dreams. Experience 1s to man what 

rust is to iron; it corrodes, but at the 

same time protects the metal to a cer- 

tain degree, from the magnet’s mighty 
wer. 

Although the nature of sympathies 
most probably will never be ascertained, 
their study is essential both to the moralist 
and the physician, and both may be mate- 
rially aided in their vocations by the tem- 
perament of the pupil or the patient ; for 
our temperaments generally indicate in- 
dividual characteristics. It is in vain 
that some philosophers may deny the 

wer of innate faculties and dispositions. 

he very expression “ human nature” im- 
plies their existence. To encourage their 
growth, or to check their development, 
becomes the duty of those who are en- 
trusted with the education of youth, 
when yielding to, or counteracting pro- 
pensities, becomes as necessary as the 
care the horticulturist devotes to his 
lants. By the inclination that trees 
on taken, we can generally learn the 
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oar py winds of a district. The plastic 
iand of our early teachers may, in most 
instances, obtain a similar result ; though 
in the vegetable kingdom, as well as in 
the animal kingdom, there will be con- 
stantly found stubborn trunks that will 
resist all influence. Were we to admit 
that our material organism cannot be 
counteracted, we should inevitably fall 
into many lamentable errors, and many a 
crime would be extenuated on the m fee 
of fatalism. It is to be feared that some 
of our ingenious theorists have too fre- 
quently tortured organism on a Pro- 
crustean couch, to suit their favourite 
phantasies. We might reply to the 
visions of these enthusiasts in the words 
of Iago, “ Our bodies are our gardens, to 
the which our wills are gardeners—either 
to have it sterile with idleness, or manured 
with industry. The power and corrigible 
authority of this lies in our wills. If the 
balance of our lives had not one scale of 
reason to poise another of sensuality, the 
blood and baseness of our natures would 
conduct us to the most preposterous 
conclusions.” 





INSECT HAPPINESS. 


GLITTERING forth to the sunbeams bright, 

Like a burnish’d gem in the golden light ; 

Glaucing o’er meadow, and skimming o’er 
mead, 

What a joyous life must an insect lead! 


Nought can it know of the weary strife, 

gay struggles drear of this mortal 
ife ; 

Of its soiling sin, and its luring snare, 

Of its phantom joy, and its wasting care. 


Its palace at night is a lily’s fold, 

With shafts of ivory tipp’d with gold; 
With delicate crystal the floor inlaid, 

And a pearl-fretted ceiling over-head. 


All flashing with tints of a richer flush 

Chan ever came warm from the painter’s 
brush ; 

And gleaming with dyes of a rarer bloom 


e’er were enwrought by the weaver’s 
loom. 


Or its fragrant couch is a rose’s breast, 
Where ’tis gently lull’d to its dreamless 
rest, 


By the fitful breath of the night wind’s 
swell, 


Or the plaintive song of the nightingale. 
Q 








And only aroused from its slumber deep 
By a playful fairy who steals to peep ; 
And after one glance of its lustrous eyes 
Again to its moonshine gambols hies. 


When the stars have fled from the early 
ray, 

Like a meteor beam doth it speed away ; 

And skims along in its graceful mirth, 

Mid the radiant things of the waking 
earth. 


In kingly state doth it daily sip 
From a golden cup with a jewell’d lip ; 
And for dainty fare it can choose to dine 


On the dewy leaf of an eglantine. 


When the storms arise, and the rude winds 
swell, , 

It can nestle away in a cowslip bell ; 

Or shrink from the rush of the tempest 
flood, 

In the inmost depths of a primrose bud. 


Gay must the life of an insect be, 

From evil and sad foreboding free ; 

Its iittle span full o! joyous dreams 

Of perfumed buds and of eeu 
17 
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BARTHOLO : 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF PETRARCH, 


Tne little town of Sassoferrato, in Um- 
bria, called by the ancients Sentinum, 
was, on the 29th of May, 1346, the scene 
of unusual gaiety. A noisy activity, 
altogether opposed to the monotony and 
insouciance of the Italian character, was 
manifest on every side. The authorities 
and the people, dressed in their most at- 
tractive costumes, were anxiously waiting 
to greet with due honour the arrival of 
one of their townsmen, who, by his un- 
wearied industry and remarkable attain- 
ments in jurisprudence, had acquired a 
celebrity unequalled throughout Christen- 
dom. 

Bartholo, for such was his name, after 
many years passed in intense devotion to 
his favourite pursuit, had turned his 
thoughts homeward to the place of his 
birth, where an aged mother still resided ; 
and he was on his way thither to receive 
the congratulations of the friends of his 
youth, and to share with them the glory 
and distinction that fortune had awarded 
to him. 

The inhabitants of Sassoferrato had no 
sooner received intimation of the expected 
visit, than great preparations were made 
for his reception. A triumphal arch was 
erected near the principal entrance to the 
town, and around it was stationed a grou 
of beautiful young girls, fancifully dressed, 
with garlands in their hands. Seven old 
men, clothed in flowing garments, to re- 
present the sages of Greece, were chosen 
to offer to the learned interpreter of the 
laws of Moses, of Justinian, and of Theo- 
dosius, crowns of gold and laurel, to mark 
the affection of the town that had fostered 
his youth, and the admiration of the 
world that had experienced the benefit of 
his genius. All the noble families and 
clergy resident in the neighbourhood took 
a share in the popular homage, and it was 
a brilliant spectacle to witness the pro- 
cession, half religious and half military, 
that paraded through the town. 

In the meanwhile an affecting scene 
was taking place in the house of Bar- 
tholo’s mother. Upwards of eighty years 
of age, the venerable matron received 
with tears of joy the congratulations of 
the high and stately dames who sur- 
rounded her; and the widow of the poor 
artisan saw her humble cottage crowded 


with the most celebrated personages jn 
the country, who treated her as a queen; 
and all this homage was to a son who had 
been elevated by his genius to be a com. 
panion to kings and princes. 

“Holy Mary!” she exclaimed, raising 
her trembling hands to heaven, “thoy 
hast indeed , Pe me in bestowing a 
son like Antonio! Magdalena,” she 
added, turning to a young and beautiful 
maiden who attended upon her in the 
double capacity of companion and guide, 
for the old dame was nearly sightless; 
“Magdalena, my niece, it is to thee that 
I am going to intrust the happiness of 
Antonio. Return to him all the joy that 
he hath given to us both; to thee, poor 
orphan, whom he hath protected, and to 
me, his mother, for having brought him 
into the world. For, noble dames,” con. 
tinued the matron, addressing the splen- 
didly-attired guests, “‘my son owes to 
himself all the wealth and honours that 
he has received.” 

It was getting late, and the delighted 
old dame, accompanied by her visitors, 
left the habitation to welcome her son on 
his arrival, and Magdalena hastened to 
arrange upon au old table, the supporters 
of which were quaintly carved images, 
several huge flagons of wine, baskets 
filled with fruits and flowers, and plates 
upon which were painted subjects from 
history, in the art of which the little 
town of Faenza was then becoming cele- 
brated. 

At this moment two strangers _pre- 
sented themselves at the doorway. “Peace 
to this household!” exclaimed one who 
appeared to be the youngest. “Is not 
this the residence of Dame Bartholo ?” 

“Yes, sirs,” replied Magdalena, with 
a respectful courtesy; ‘‘ enter, if it please 
you. My aunt is awaiting her son, and 
you see me occupied in preparing the 
feast which is to welcome his return. She 
will be too happy to offer you hospitality. 
Pray be seated, and accept a cup of this 
wine of Calabria, for you appear fatigued, 
and the sun has not spare hie rays upon 
you.” 

The two travellers did not require to 
be asked twice, and received each from 
the hands of Magdalena a large goblet of 
delicious wine. 
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“Thanks, many thanks, Magdalena,” 
said the elder stranger, after quaffing at 
a single draught of the beverage. “ Your 
wine is as grateful to the taste as your 
presence 1s agreeable to the sight.” 

The youngest visitor — his com- 
anion with a warning look. 

“Magdalena!” replied the maiden, 
“and who has, then, told you my name ?” 

“Are you not known and beloved by 
all the town ?” he replied, while a slight 
fush suffused his features. ‘Is it not 
known that you are the niece, the adopted 
child, and soon, perhaps,” he added, in a 
lower tone, “the daughter-in-law of the 
excellent Dame Bartholo ?” 

“The niece it is true, as also the child 
of adoption; but the nearer tie, ah! that 
cannot be;” and the maiden looked down 
abashed, while a slight pallor overspread 
her face. 

At this moment a young man, clad in a 
suit of brown damask, which, fitting close, 
displayed to advantage his handsome 
figure, and with a black feather in his hat, 
denoting him to be a clerk to the Podesta, 
or chief magistrate to the town, entered 
the room with a quick and bold step, and 
without noticing the two strangers, who 
were conversing together in a low and 
earnest tone, he advanced towards the 
maiden, and taking her hand, pressed it 
to his lips. Magdalena drew back, with 
a reproachful glance at the youth, saying, 
“Paolo, have you forgotten the respect 
due to these noble visitors, that you be- 
have thus ?” 

“Pardon, Messieurs,” replied the 
young man, addressing with emotion the 
friends, “ To-day my reason has almost 
left me. I love Magdalena. We have 
been brought up together from our in- 
faney, and our love to each other has 
increased with our growth. Dame Bar- 
tholo, who has been to her as a mother, 
destines Magdalena for her son, and he, 
laden with the riches and honours of for- 
tune and favour, is expected to-day. I 
have begged Magdalena to avow our love 
to her aunt, for she treats us as her 
children. Assist us, noble guests, for 
your presence in this cottage at such a 
lime indicates that you are friends of 
Bartholo. The union with a maiden 
whose heart is otherwise engaged would 
be a sacrifice like that of Jephthah’s 
daughter, and would dim the glory that 
surrounds him.” 

There was in this supplication an ac- 
cent of such earnest truth, that its in- 
uence was apparent, especially upon the 
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younger stranger. A smile of assent and 
sympathy passed over his features, while 
the other appeared equally moved, but 
from a different feeling. In a gentle tone 
he said, “By uniting Magdalena to her 
son, Dame Bartholo could have no other 
object but to secure the maiden’s happi- 
ness. You, who aspire to her hand, 
can you command the means wherewith 
to support you both? Love is a tender 
plant, which will ill brook the chilling 
winds of penury.” | 

“My father,” interrupted the young 
man, “is Podesta of the town. He will 
resign his charge to me, and with a dis- 
pensation on account of my age, I will, 
with God’s help, fill it worthily, for I have 
taken the necessary degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Pavia.” 

“If it is thus, Paolo,” replied the 
younger stranger, “you may rely upon 
our interceding in your favour with Dame 
Bartholo and her son, who will, I am 
persuaded, take a pleasure in assuring 
your mutual happiness. Go without fear 
and tell Dame Bartholo that two of her 
son’s friends are here, and claim her hos- 
pitality for a few days !” 

The lovers retired with joy visible upon 
their countenances, and the strangers 
were left alone. 

The apparel of the two friends, al. 
though worn and soiled by travelling, 
indicated that they belonged to the higher 
classes of society. Each was habited in 
a suit of black velvet, with a richly orna- 
mented band of leather round the waist. 
A mantle of dark blue cloth of Segovia 
hung loosely over the shoulders, and upon 
their caps of black silk were two pea- 
cock’s feathers, the badge of distinction, 
whether by feats of arms or by genius. 
Each wore a dagger on the left side, of 
curious workmanship, and encased in a 
splendid sheath of red silk. 

The age of the elder stranger was ap- 

arently forty; but the wrinkles on his 
Sons, and the hair already grey, the pallid 
cheek, and a grave, earnest expression of 
countenance, betokened the student—the 
watcher by the midnight me His figure 
was small and deformed, his bearing heavy 
and undignified ; but all these imperfec- 
tions vanished when he — His voice, 
clear and sonorous, enchained the atten- 
tion, and induced the belief that an ex- 
alted intelligence inhabited the uncouth 
tabernacle. His companion seemed about 
twenty-five years of age, but in reality he 
was nearly forty. He was as remarkable 
for the perfect beauty of - person as the 
i—2 
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other was for extreme plainness, and there 
was a grace and freedom in all his actions. 
His hair, of a deep black, descended in 
flowing ringlets on his shoulders, and be- 
neath his full eyebrows (generally a mark 
of genius) the eyes shone calm and pierc- 
ing. Upon his features (such as Phidias 
might have chosen as a model of manly 
beauty) an expression of such benevo- 
lence Samael that at the first glance 
the beholder was charmed and attracted 
to him. 

The two friends whom we have thus 
described had scarcely conversed together 
for afew minutes when Dame Bartholo 
entered, with many excuses for not having 
received them before. 

‘‘ As fellow-students and companions of 
your son,” said the elder, ‘‘ we have come 
hither to witness his reception in this town, 
aud as we are much interested in his 
triumph, we ask leave to join your family 
for the day.” 

After exchanging other courteous ex- 
pressions, Dame Bartholo completed the 
preparations for the feast already com- 
menced by Magdalena, and, leaving the 
inmates for awhile, we will now turn to 
what was passing without. 

The sun was already setting, and all 
eyes were directed to the road by which 
Bartholo was expected to arrive, but there 
was no sign either of him or of the retinue 
— it was supposed would accompany 
lin. 

The town authorities began to grow 
impatient, especially the podesta, who 
had been committing to memory for days 
past an eloquent oration, which in his irri- 
tation at the disappointment, he was con- 
stantly forgetting. 

But suddenly loud cries from the sur- 
rounding terraces, the tops of trees, and 
windows, announced the arrival of a 
cortége, and through a thick cloud of 
dust could be discerned, in the distance, 
a carriage escorted by a troop of gaudily- 
dressed horsemen. 

In an instant actors and spectators were 
mingling together in a confused mass; 
the former attempting to regain the 
places they had momentarily quitted, 
and the latter trying to secure a good 
point of observation. 

“But,” exclaimed a Roman whom 
curiosity had brought thither, “it seems 
to me that the carriage is surrounded by 
soldiers, and I am deceived if I do not 
discover the Pope’s livery. Bartholo is 
not yet Pontiff that I know of, and this 
escort cannot be his, Let us ascertain 








the fact before we raise our shouts of 
welcome, for, according to Aristophanes 
nothing is more absurd than to ery, ‘Io 
Mercury,’ when it is Jupiter who enters.” 

This advice being relished, a messenger 
was despatched to ascertain who the new 
comer might be; and he quickly returned 
with a disappointed look, shrugging his 
shoulders, and exclaiming, “It is only g 
cardinal!” The crowd responded ak a 
loud expression of contempt, little com. 
plimentary to the approaching visitor. 

The prelate, whose unexpected arrival 
on this occasion was treated with such 
indifference, was Cardinal Pallaviccini, one 
of the most enlightened men of the age, 
and who had most deservedly merited the 
Roman purple. 

“What is the meaning of all this 
gaiety ?” inquired the Cardinal, ordering 
his litter to be stopped. “Is it for me 
that you have prepared this reception? 
Have you forgotten how distasteful to 
your legate is ceremony of any kind, and 
how lightly he esteems the most splendid 
féte ?” 

Lawyers, warriors, priests, and citizens 
gazed at each other without saying a word, 
for no one liked to undeceive the cardinal. 
At length the podesta, summoning all his 
courage, and after three or four reve- 
rences, each lower than the other, and 
several prefatory coughs, replied :— 

“Eminence, I take the great liberty of 
undeceiving you. These preparations 
have not been made to welcome you, 
although Heaven knows that you are 
right well-beloved here, and no one would 
refuse to do homage to your virtues. We 
have been waiting all day to receive an 
illustrious countryman, the immortal 
Bartholo, and it is to him that we are 
about to pay the tribute of our admura- 
tion.” 

Pallaviccini, who was equally reputed 
for wisdom and learning, and for his 
frank and noble character, could not for- 
bear smiling at the plain speech of the 
podesta. 

“You see, Messires,” he exclaimed, 
addressing the ecclesiastics and secular 
officers by whom he was surrounded, 
“we ought not to be in a hurry to attrl- 
bute to our own merit or rank the honours 
that may be met on the way. Besides 
the humility of a Christian, which ought 
always to serve as our buckler and breast- 
plate, the elegant Latin fabulist, Phedrus, 
gives us a wise lesson upon this subject 
in the apologue of the Fox and the Bust. 
I will read these verses to you this even 
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ing? added the cardinal, maliciously 

smiling to his immediate attendants. 
Then ye himself to the inhabi- 
tants of Sassoferrato, the kind-hearted 
dignitary said, “I have also a pleasant 
duty to perform with regard to Bartholo, 
and a distinguished friend of his, who, it 
is said, accompanies him, and the present 
oecasion will serve my purpose well. I 
had little thought of meeting them here, 
and the news that I bring will add to 
the brilliancy and happiness of your féte. 
You see,” continued the cardinal, “ that 
[shall not be in your way, and like the 
last personage in the ancient comedies, 
the Deus ex Machind, 1 shall be able to 
perform my part, and add a glory to the 
crown of laurel that you have ready for 
Rartholo.” 

A council was then held around the 
litter of Pallaviccini, to debate, as the 
evening was advanced, whether the pro- 
eession should disperse, or await. still 
longer the expected arrival. The former 
opinion was about to be adopted, when a 
young man in great haste presented him- 
self. It was the son of the podesta, who 
came to announce that) Bartholo had en- 
tered the town by an unfrequented route, 
whilst they had been waiting for him at 
the principal gateway. 

“He isin his mother’s house at this 
moment,” exclaimed Paolo; “the good 
old dame can scarcely contain her joy.” 

“It must be allowed,” observed the 

podesta, sententiously, and with a morti- 
fied air, “that the noble Bartholo treats 
this city in which he was born rather 
cavalierly, in thus cunningly evading the 
honours prepared for his reception with 
such pains and cost. But how could our 
learned fellow-citizen arrive with his equi- 
page without being perceived ?” 
_ “His equipage!” replied Paolo, laugh- 
ing. “Nothing could be more modest, 
for it only consists of a common ash stick 
and Toledo sword.” 

“But his attendants?” said the podesta, 
sharply, his dignity offended at the levity 
exhibited by his son. 

“He has no other page but his shadow,” 
replied Paolo; for the cavalier who ac- 
‘ompanies him has more the appearance 
ofa friend and equal than that of a fol- 
ower or squire.” 

“My mind forsakes me!” cried the 
ewildered podestA. “What! a man 
Whose glory is universal — Bartholo, 
whose name is as famous as the Pope’s 
without a servant, or horse, or the 
ast state ?”? And the stiff old magis- 
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trate pressed his brow thoughtfully, as 
if inquiring within himself whether it was 
possible. 

“Great men, my dear podesti,” said 
the cardinal, mildly, “rarely go about 
attended. Genius, unlike worldly rank, 
has no need of pageantry to extend its 
influence. Philopcemen, as you may re- 
member, cut wood for his host; and the 
sublime Saint Augustine took home to 
their parents little children who had lost 
their way, and whom he found wandering 
about.” | 

With these words Pallaviccini got down 
from the litter; and while he was giving 
directions to his suite, the podesta col- 
lected together the musicians and halber- 
diers, the seven sages and the garlanded 
maidens, and endeavoured to form again 
the procession, which had been gradually 
dwindling away to a small number. 

Meanwhile the cardinal and his atten- 
dants took their way towards the humble 
cottage in which Bartholo had been born. 
The gates were flung wide to receive the 
prince of the church, and the crowd that 
pressed after him. Bartholo was sustain- 
ing in his arms the aged mother who had 
survived to enjoy this day of bliss; while 
his companion and rr: were Con- 
templating the tender scene at a distance 
with tearful eyes. 

“My Antonio!” exclaimed the vene- 
rable matron, casting a grateful glance to 
heaven ; “ my son, thou Saat not disdained 
to visit this poor dwelling !” 

‘My good mother,” replied Barthiolo, 
God hath bestowed upon me reputation 
and glory. His name be blessed that thou 
art here to share it with me! Amidst all 
the vanities of life, my heart hath ever 
been with thee!” 

At this moment the cortége penetrated 
into the chamber, and at the sight of Bar- 
tholo and his distinguished companion, 
the cardinal, who was in advance, loosed 
his red hat in token of respect, and let it 
fall upon his shoulders. 

_ Every head was instantly uncovered. 

“May Heaven shower upon you its 
gooduess !” exclaimed Pallaviccini, “ and 
may you long remain the models of learn- 
ing and excellence !” 

Bartholo andhis companion respectfully 
inclined themselves before the dignitary ; 
when the podesta, who found it impossi- 
ble to control his impatience, fearing that 
the discourse which he had been prepar- 
ing for weeks should be lost for want of 
occasion to deliver it, commenced forth- 
with his harangue, borrowed chiefly from 
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Cicero; and was at length warned by the 
angry looks of his tired audience to brmg 
it to an abrupt close, introducing a few 
words of reproach to Bartholo for not 
having accepted the honours proffered to 
him by the city. 

“Pardon me, dear friends,” replied 
Bartholo ; “I had reasons for evading the 
distinctions that awaited me. The tri- 
umphal car was intended for one only ; 
aud the friend, the companion that I now 
present to you, would = at have had the 
right to occupy it worthily. This ad¢er 
eyo of my heart, this illustrious person- 
age, whose name will be repeated by 
every voice when I pronounce it, 1s 
PETRARCH !” 

Petrarch! The sound, like an electric 
spark, thrilled the crowd. Every eye 
turned with admiration upon the noble 
figure of the poet, and every tongue re- 
peated his praises. He stood by the side 
of Bartholo, clasping the hand of his 
friend, and with a flush of deep emotion on 
his countenance. The verses of Petrarch 
were at this time as popular throughout 
Italy as the works of Homer and Virgil, 
and the eloquent inspirations of Laura’s 
lover were repeated with equal admiration 
through the vales of Tuscany, in the 
sombre gondolas of Venice, and in the 
marble palaces of Rome, of Florence, and 
Milan. 

“Bartholo and Petrarch,” said the 
cardinal, when the popular enthusiasm 
had for a moment subsided, “it is now 
my turn to announce to you the mission 
with which I am charged by the Holy 
Father ;” and drawing from beneath his 
pore robe a parchment inscribed with 

etters of gold, and sealed with the papal 
arms, he added :—“ His Holiness appoints 
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you, Bartholo, to the chief Professorshj 
of Laws, which he has instituted iy the 
University of Padua ; and to this dignity 
is added a pension of three thousand 
golden crowns, and you are permitted to 
take the title and wear the insignia of 
Councillor to the Pope. With regard to 
ou, Petrarch,” said the cardinal, address. 
ing the great poet, “Iam the bearer of 
two letters, one from the senate of Rome 
and the other from the Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, requesting you to 
proceed to the Capitol, and afterwards to 
the Sorbonne, and receive the crown of 
poesy, which you have so worthily ac. 
quired. To this double testimony of ad. 
miration from the two most. illustrious 
Christian institutions, the Sovereign 
Pontiff wishes to add a mark of his per. 
sonal esteem, and he therefore uames you 
Archdeacon of Parma and Canon of Padua, 
until the moment—doubtless near at hand 
—_ you will receive the cardinal’s 
lat.” 

Moved by a simultaneous impulse, 
Bartholo and Petrarch kissed the hand 
which Pallaviccini extended to them, 
while cries of enthusiasm broke from the 
crowds assembled around them. 

The names of Magdalena and Paolo 
were also mingled with those of the illus- 
trious guests of Sassoferrato, and ina few 
days they were united with unusual pomp 
and rejoicings. It is even recorded that 
the podesta, laying aside his gravity upon 
this occasion, and having exceeded the 
moderation he usually observed, performed 
various extravagances, of which he was 
often reminded afterwards, but always 
excused himself on the plea of having 
heen bewitched by the dark eyes of the 
beautiful Magdalena. 
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THE CASTAWAYS: 


A STORY WITH A MORAL, 


On board a vessel sailing to Australia 
were a man and his wife, who had made 
up their minds to seek a new home across 
the water. They had heard that Australia 
was a country where people soon made a 
fortune, and where lumps of gold lay 
about as big as fists, and any one who 
was so lucky as to find an apronful of 
them would ed enough for his whole 
life, at least as far as gold was concerned. 
The couple, therefore, intended to visit 
that country, for they thought it must be 
glorious. There were wild men there, of 
whom they need only catch a couple, who 
would serve them and toil for nothing. 
That must be a glorious life, both hus- 
band and wife thought, and patiently and 
hopefully endured all the fatigues of the 
long voyage, which seemed to have no 
end; and they fancied the captain must 
have lost his way on the mighty ocean, 
where there was not a finger-post every 
five miles as on land, else they must at 
last arrive. But the voyage was really 
everlasting, and they really felt inclined 
to run away, they were so tired. Still 
they did not do so, and know the reason 
why. From time to time the vessel came 
to an island, when husband and wife be- 
lieved that they had reached Australia, 
but it was not that country; and at 
length they yielded to the notion that 
they should never get there; and it was 
fortunate that they yielded to this notion, 
for they really did not reach it, and it 
was all over with the lumps of gold and 
the wild men who would work for 
nothing. 

A terrible storm arose, hurled the 
vessel about like a nutshell on the moun- 
tainous waves, and there was such a fear- 


ful noise that husband and wife lest sight- 


and hearing, which was not surprising, 
for everything cracked and broke in: the 
vessel was wrecked; and when husband 
and wife regained sight and hearing, they 
saw and heard nothing more of the vessel 
in which they had been sailing, but were 
lying, half dead, on a small desert island, 
in wet clothes, with plenty of bruises and 
etazes, a few casks and boxes lying around 
them, and that was all. 

The first thing husband and wife did 
Was to get up and try to walk, and as 
this was managed rather decently, they 


looked round to find out where they were, 
and expressed their opinion that the 
island, on whose coast the wild storm had 
hurled them, must have a name; for they 
had both been industrious pupils at school, 
and had learned by heart the names of al! 
the islands in the South Seas; and there 
is always some benefit to be derived from 
children learning such names and never 
forgetting them again. 

Now husband and wife racked their 
brains, and complained bitterly that they 
had not their maps and geography to 
hand, to discover whether this island were 
inhabited, and if so, by whom. 

“Suppose it’s one of the Friendly 
Islands? perhaps Tongataboo ?” the wife 
suggested. 

“Or a Molucca, say Tallobalty ?” the 
husband asked. 

“It might be a Marianne; suppose 
it was Uracoas ?” the wife said. 

“Or one of the Caroline Islands; who 
knows—Ulalu?” the husband put in a 
word. 

“These are not called the Caroline 
Islands, but the New Philippines,” the 
wife argued. 

‘‘T am sure they are called the Caro- 
lines,” the husband contended. 

“No! they are called the Philippines, 
I say, once for all! and the island is not 
ealled Ulalu, but Holulu! I ought to 
know that,” the wife said, eagerly. 

“Of course, you know better than [ 
do,” the husband said, sarcastically. “ But 
it might be a Society’s Island after all.” 

“T do not think so, for I see no society, 
unless it be apes or opossums,” his wile 
contradicted him. 

« What’s the use of quarrelling? Let 
us see what we can find on this lump of 
rock, which will, perhaps, become our 
grave if we find no provisions. That is 
more important to us _ at present than 
the name of the island.” 

This was sensible talking. They climbed 
with difficulty up the rocks, but there 
saw, to their great alarm, that the island 
on which they were was as desert as a 
desert island could well be. It was about 
a mile in circumference, and the bound- 
less ocean, still disturbed by the storm, 
howled around it. Not a bird or beast 
could be seen—not even a mouse or a fly, 
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“This is terrible,” the wife sighed; 
and her courage failed her. “ Nothing but 
piles of stone—not a trace of gold, not . 
tree, bush, man, or animal. Good gracious - 
we are lost.” j 

“Oh yes, lost! and no one will find 
us, that is the worst of it,” the husband 
joined in his wife’s complaint. 

“And we can’t even describe the place 
where we went last, as is the custom in 
civilized parts. Oh! I wish I had re- 
mained at home,” the wife lamented. 
“What must we do? what must we do?” 

“That is a good idea,” her husband 
said; “we must do something, for idle- 
ness will not help us. The first thing is 
to open those boxes and chests, and see 
whether they contain anything to eat; 
for, if they do not——” 

The wife applauded her husband’s ex- 
cellent suggestion; and chance willed it 
that three of the chests, broken open 
with great difficulty by means of a stone, 
contained some food, gardening imple- 
ments, articles of clothing, and a small 
tent; while a cask, thrown up on the 
beach, was filled with a liquid which was 
lighter than water, so that the cask had 
floated ashore. 

Husband and wife made the best use 
they could of the articles they found, 
kindled a fire, put up the little tent, and 
yielded to their fate, hoping that it would 
prove prosperous ina short time, and that 
a ship sailing past would notice their fire 
or the flag on the top of the tent, and send 
off a boat to fetch them, as is so repeat- 
edly the case in books of travels. 

But several days passed away, and no 
ship or boat arrived, and they grew greatly 
alarmed, for their provisions were nearly 
expended, as well as the wood of theboxes; 
but worst of all, there was no water, for 
there was not a single spring on the island, 
and rain did not fall there. 

“Husband, things are getting unplea- 
sant ; they will have a bad end.” 

“You are right this time, wife,” the 
husband replied ; “the beginning seems 
to me bad enough.” 

“If anything only grew on the island, 
T would put up with every privation, and 
yield to my fate,” the wife sighed. 

“T would work like a horse,” the hus- 

band joined in; “plough and sow, if I 
only had the land.” 
__ “ Lwould boil and bake, wash and iron, 
if we only had a house and a chance to 
do so. lL would be satisfied with the least 
thing,” the wife said, with another sigh. 

“J, too—I, too; and would not ever 





be angry, if it was a little more than the 
least thing,” the husband added. 

“I would not desire lumps of gold, if 
we only had potatoes,” the wife said, 

“And I would be our own savage, and 
do all the work myself.” 

“But what’s the use of all our wish. 
ing, talking, and hoping? We are lost 
and ruined.” 

“7 have an idea,” the husband sud. 
denly said. ‘‘An old sailor once told 
me a great secret, which has already 
helped many: it consists in the art of 
invoking the Genius of the Ocean, but it 
must be done in the hour of the utmost 
need,” 

He rapidly clambered up the rocks, 
spread out his arms to the ocean heaving 
beneath him, and shouted thrice the words, 
** Hydriel! Chokelan! Nothelmy! Lame- 
do!” and after the third ery threw hin. 
self with outstretched arms flat on the 
rocks, 

At once the waves began rising and the 
sky grew dark; a black cloud hung over 
the island, and from it descended a sharp 
black funnel, while from the sea rose a 
ae in the form of a sugar-loaf, but as 
arge as a mountain; and when the two 
points came in collision there was a fear- 
ful storm of thunder and lightning. The 
woman fell on her knees, and the mass of 
cloud and water began turning round with 
a fearful crash; and suddenly a mighty 
serpent emerged from the water, and 
began winding round the waterspout. At 
length ahuman head came up close to the 
island, and shouted— 

‘‘Dust-born earth-worm! Why dost 
thou summon me? I am Hydriel, the 
Spirit of the Ocean—what dost thou 
desire ?” 

“That this island should become green 
and fertile,” the man cried from the top 
of the rocks. 

“That we may want for nothing that 
two or more people require for their com- 
fort,” the wife added, from the foot of the 
rocks, 

“And that we may have at all times 
our food and drink, clothes and shoes, and 
all we may need,” the husband urgently 
entreated. 

* And that-——” 

The wife was beginning to cry a 
but the great Spirit uttered im a thul- 
dering voice— 

‘Silence! worm of a woman !” 

Then added, in a gentler voice— _—_, 

“You shall obtain through my myst 
grace what you demand, but the immort 
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spirits do not give their gifts and bless- 
ings to mortal men without conditions. 
This island shall grow verdurous and bear 
noble fruits, as also useful plants and 
animals ; a perennial spring of sweet water 
shall spring from this rock ; you shall have 
everything you really require, except gold; 
that you shall not have, for you do not 
need it here, and gold is poison. As 
gratitude for these gifts, obedience is de- 
manded from you ouly in one point. In 
the centre of this island a large pile of 
stone will be left standing in memory of 
the past, which your hand must never 
touch or your foot invade. If flowers 
grow upon it, you must not pluck them; 
if an animal seeks shelter beneath it, you 
must leave it in peace, and not attempt to 
kill it. If ye promise to keep this pledge 
faithfully, human worms! by the might of 
the Spirit of Ocean and the nine times 
ninety thousand princes who serve and 
obey him—by the eternal sky and the 
eternal water, and by the eternal firma- 
— of nights—your wishes shall be ful- 
illed 1” 

“Yes, yes, we promise, lofty Genius of 
Ocean!” husband and wife said, trembling, 
for they were almost annihilated by the 
fearful presence of the Ocean Genius. 
At this moment the waterspout burst 
with a thundering crack, and the writhing 
leviathan disappeared amid the heaving 
Waves, 

Husband and wife regarded each other 
trenulously, as if they had been dream- 
ing, or were still dreaming. All around 
them had undergone a metamorphosis. 
All the flowers of the southern hemisphere 
peeped out of the refts in the rocks. 
Aloes, cactuses, and pines adorned the 
cliffs, and a glistening fountain dashed 
out of the stone, Appetizing oysters lay 
on the beach; turtles crawled over the 
sand, apparently having nothing better to 
. than lay eggs as large as those of hens, 

ich are notoriously very well-tasted. 


lua trough-like reef on the shore o 3 


es sand, while huge crabs crawled up 
= wife as if anxious to be caught. 
“ a further back was a charming little 
— waning against the rock, protected 
+ a Storms and rain: within were a 
a 7 a bed-rooin, and a kitchen ; 
} rst were tables and chairs, a 
the en full of linen and sheets ; in 
the kn ‘npn beds and a wardrobe; in 
a “ len, pots, pans, water-vessels, fry- 
pee _— and irons. A garden ad- 
pen € house, and round it was a hedge 

Coa-palms, with nuts as large as a 
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child’s head. In short, it was a glorious 
scene, 

The husband came down from his rock 
full of admiration, embraced his wife, and 
cried— 

“Come up here, and survey our little 
paradise.” 

‘No, dear hushand, come first and see 
our little house; oh, how nice it is !”’ 

And so they walked hand-in-hand into 
the house and inspected everything, and 
the wife said— 

“* What a pity we haven’t a tumbler, so 
that we might drink some of that splendid 
water !” 

‘ “ An earthenware pot will do as well,” 
the husband said, as he took one up and 
filled it with water from the spring, The 
water, which they had been without so 
long, tasted to them like nectar, though 
they had no glass. 

‘They then proceeded up the rocks, up 
which a natural path of steps led, and 
surveyed the small island. It was one 
mass of verdure. Here was a field of In- 
diau corn, there one of rice, here sago 
palms raised their heads, while close by 
were splendid grape-vines. Below them 
was a little pond through which gold and 
silver fish darted, and surrounded by tall 
sugarcanes. Out of the holes in the rocks 
peered rabbits, and from the cherry-tree 
orchard close by the amazed inhabitants 
of the island heard the gobble of turkeys, 
and saw some gold pheasants hopping 
about. On the meadow were pastured 
cows, goats, and two donkeys. Beautiful 
butterflies and beetles hovered over the 
flowers; there were, too, turtle doves and 
canaries, the latter singing exquisitely 
and apparently quite tame, and also par- 
tridges, ortolans, reed-birds, and many 
others, which sing pleasantly and are 
good eating. Husband and wife could 
scarce gaze their fill of all these glories, 
and could not get over their incessantly 
renewed surprise. 

“Now I know what the name of this 
island is,” the wife said, triumphantly. — 

“Well?” the husband asked, curi- 
ously. 

“Tt is a Fortunate Island.” 

“ Nonsense, we sailed past them three 
months back,” the husband replied ; 
“they are situated in the African Ocean, 
and are now called the Canaries.” 

“Of course. Do you not hear the 
quantity of canary birds ?”” 

They lived for a long time a happy life 
on this solitary and lovely island. They 
never saw a ship even in the distance. 
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The blue sky ever laughed cloudless over 
the green island, and at night a refreshing 
rain or heavy dew fell. The husband took 
care of the garden, the wife of the kitchen ; 
they had plenty of vegetables and a charm- 
ing variety of food; roast turkey, roast 
rabbit, lobsters, pheasants, turtle-soup, 
sago-soup with turtle’s eggs, rice-soup 
with raisins, lobster salad, sea-fish, fresh- 
water fish, roast partridge, and so on; 
and as dessert, cocoa-nuts and their milk, 
pine-apples, cherries, strawberries, and 
grapes ; and for breakfast splendid oysters 
and kippered herrings. 

Thus several months passed, and their 
happiness was increased by the birth of a 
boy, whom they fondly loved and hoped 
to bring up properly. 

The husband got. in the rice, corn, and 
sago crops, caught birds, lobsters, fish, 
and rabbits; the wife milked the cows ; 
and when both had finished their work, 
they rode round the island on their 
donkeys, always taking their boy with 
them, who had learned to ride alone; 
and time passed away most quickly, al- 
though they were restricted to their own 
society. 

It was curious enough that, on what- 
ever part of the island they might be, 
they could always see the barren pile of 
rock; and so one day, while taking a 
donkey-ride, the wife said—* Dear hus- 
band, do not be angry with me. I grant 
that our benefactor, your great Genius 
of the Ocean, is most kind, but he has 
not any taste, and he might learn much 
in the matter of landscape gardening, if 
he would only go to Eng and. How 
painfully that lump of stone disturbs the 
symmetry of our beautiful island! It is 
the centre of the scene, but it is so rough 
and shapeless; it looks for all the world 
like a beautiful Indian shawl, with a 
large yellow lump of grease in the centre. 
Might there not be something there 
instead, which would add to the beauty 
of our island—say a temple in honour of 
the good Genius; or a pillar with a sun- 
dial upon it? It is bad enough that 
we have no watch or clock, and no 
almanac to tell us how the seasons are 
divided at home. It was most unpolite 
of your Genius to bid me so roughly to 
be silent, for I intended to ask him for a 
few indispensable trifles, such as thread, 
needles scissors, thimbles, and tape, a 
lew tea-cups, and a pound of Hyson, 
some glasses, Eau de Cologne, some 
whalebone, as well as hair-pins, knitting- 

needles, and pins, and other matters 


wanted in housckeeping—such aS soap 
thread, wadding, wax, side-combs, back. 
hair, glasses and soon. And how nice 
it would be if we only had an alarum 
clock !” 

The husband laughed and said—« Rp 
satisfied, dear wife; we have one of the 
things you wish for. There is our little 
hearty, wide-awake alarum. He js as 
good as a clock every morning. He 
startles me from sleep soon enough.” 

“Oh, you naughty hubby!” his wife 
scolded ; “ you ought not to compare my 

99 
sweet lad to an alarum. 

Another time, while they were taking 
a walk, when the pile of stone again an- 
noyed the lady, she said—*I feel deeply 
grieved about one thing connected with 
our child. Suppose we were both to die 
and leave him alone, how wretchedly poor 
he would be! Surely there must be some 
gold on this island, which cannot be any 
tremendous distance from Australia? [ 
want none for myself, but for my child— 
poor little fellow—suppose he was to be 
thrust out naked into the world!” 

“Leave gold aione, good wife,” her 
husband implored her. ‘ You know what 
the Spirit of the Ocean said—‘Gold is 
poison.’ I never discovered any, how- 
ever deeply I might dig.” 

“ Because you never sought it at the 
right spot,” his wife objected rather 
sharply. 

“ Where should I look for it ?” 

“ Why, where else than at the place 
near where your clever Spirit has cou- 
cealed it? Under that pile of stones, of 
course. He will give us nothing—hence 
the prohibition. Oh, I understand those 
tricks. Would I were a man and had 
the strength to remove those masses of 
stone! Under them, I am sure, there 1s 
a whole pan of money. I know it 1s 80, 
for I dreamed of it thrice in succession. 

“ Well, wife, if you dreamed of it thrice, 
of course it must be so,” her husband 
said jestingly. “But allow me to remark 
that I preter believing the Spirit’s words, 
who forbad us to touch the pile of stones. 
I will keep to my promise, and so we 
need not talk any more on that head.” 

The wife knew that her husband had 
made up his mind, so she deferred any 
further arguments on the subject till 
more favourable opportunity. 

Now, it happened that just round the 
pile of stones was a hedge of low shrubs, 
where the most beautiful butterflies and 
beetles were always to be found, and the 
bushes bore abundance of refreshing 
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berries, so that the mother frequently 

went there with the child, to let it sport 

about and catch the gaily-painted insects, 
and eat the fruit. 

One day, while the mother was playing 
with the boy, he pointed to a beautiful 
red flower, which had sprung from the 
rock itself, and eagerly demanded It. His 
father, who had just finished his work 
close by, came up at the moment, and his 
wife said to him—‘ Look ye, dear hus- 
band, there is such a pretty flower, and 
our boy wants it. Pray go and pluck 

“The child does not need that flower; 
here are pleaty of others, give them to 
him. Carry him away, he will soon forget 
it, and mind not to get too near the pile 
of stones,” the husband said. 

“T can see very plainly how little you 
love our child, when you refuse the dar- 
ling a trumpery flower.” With these 
words, she kissed her child a thousand 
times; but he struggled and would not 
be appeased—it must have the flower, for 
it had been sadly spoiled by its affectionate 
mother, 

“Well! I cannot stand it,” she said, 
as she plucked handsful of flowers and 
gave them to the brat; but he threw 
them all down, and insisted on having 
the fine red flower. 

“You see the boy will not be pacified,” 
the wife said to her husband; “ what can 
we do but give way ?” 

“T tell you what, wife,” her husband 
replied; “ give him a couple of slaps where 
they will not hurt him, as is the proper 
way with naughty children.” 

“What! beat my child ?” the wife said, 
and turning to the child, she added, “ Be 
quiet, my lamb! be quiet! If your father 
Will not humour you,: your mother will. 
I will get you the flower.” 

“Wife, do not; for Heaven’s sake be 
careful!” her husband cried in alarm; 
but she had already sprung to the rock 
ro gan the flower, which she gave 

e boy. 

_ He sprung about with delight at gain- 
ug his point, but after regarding the 
ower for a few moments, he broke it off 
from the stem and began idly plucking 
out the petals, which he threw on the 
ground, 

Suddenly a thunder-clap was heard, 
and the sky grew raven black. The mass 
of tock heaved as if it were going to burst 
‘Sunder, and from behind it emerged the 
“iget-inflamed countenance of the Spirit 
“te Qcean, who shouted, “Daring 
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beings! is that the way you keep my 
commands ?” i 

The husband fell on his knees fright- 
ened to death. The wife uttered a loud 
yell, and pressed her child to her breast as 
she fell on her knees too, and it was a 
marvel that she did not go off in a faint- 
ing fit. 

The spirit, however, threatened — 
“ Never dare again to do what I forbade. 
For the sake of the child, which is not 
‘yet sensible, and for the sake of maternal 
affection, which is often blind, you are 
forgiven this once. But woe to you if 
you overstep my commands again !” 

Again a flash of lightning and a peal 
of thunder, and the spirit had disap- 
peared. The sky grew bright and the 
rock was firm once more. 

The wife was frightened to death. 
When she had recovered again, she said 
to her husband— 

“Be off with your spirit; such a dis- 
turbance about a single flower from a 
rock! To frighten a poor woman so!— 
all my limbs are shaking—I shall never 
forget it. Vl never touch a flower again 
on the whole island—never. Oh, I wish 
I had stopped at home, and never wished 
to go to Australia. If only a ship would 
come and carry us away !” 

After awhile she said to her husband, 
**Go and catch a turkey, for I should like 
to have one roasted for supper. But 
mind and get back soon—do you hear ?” 

“Yes, I obey,” he replied; took his 
traps, and went off to the cherry orchard, 
where the turkeys and pheasants were 
usually found. Here he saw a very fat 
gobbler, which he went after, but the 
turkey smelt the spit before he was 
roasted, and ran away, the hunter after 
him, full of zeal to catch such a fat bird. 
He only looked at the bird and not where 
it was running, and at last threw his 
noose. At this moment he stumbled and 
fell, almost breaking his nose against a 
mass of rock; and oh, horror! it was the 
only rock on the whole island, and from 


a-hole in it crawled out a fearful grass- 


green serpent with a piercing human face. 
It was the Spirit of the Ocean once more, 
and he yelled— 

“Disobedient man! now must thou 
die! Now must thou follow me to thie 
depths of the sea !”’ 

The man remained as he was, for lhe 
thought it better not to move. He 
thought to himself, “ I am down as it is; 
and if I am to die, I shall have no occa- 
sion to fall.” Still he thought it was very 
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eruel to be killed for the sake of a 
wretched turkey; surely that had not 
happened to anybody before except him ; 
he was born to ill luck, and cast for his 
misfortune on this Fortunate Island, and 
if his wife had only had a grain of sense 
she would not have sent him to snare a 
turkey on this day. All this while he 
shouted, ‘‘ My wife! my wife!” by which 
lhe meant to say “my wife is to blame 
that I fell on my head and against the 
pile of rock.” 

Unexpectedly the Spirit said— 

“This time I will forgive thee for thy 
wife’s sake, as I did before for thy child; 
but if my orders are broken the third 
time, then woe! woe! woe!” 

These three “woes” sounded like the 
how] of a hyena, the growl of a lion, and 
the ery of Behemoth, and the poor fellow 
almost lost sight and hearing again. 
From this moment husband and wife, 
though they lived on a Fortunate Island, 
were not so happy together as they had 
been before. They could not regard the 
pile of rock without a secret horror; their 
peace was sacrificed, aud consequently 
their happiness. They conversed together 
in a most mournful niood. 

“We are very miserable,” they said; 
“our life is rendered gloomy.” 

“The truth is,” the wife remarked with 
some degree of spirit, “that our melan- 
choly arises from the fact that the island 
is not our own. I can no longer call it 
the Fortunate Island.” 

“What name shall we give it then, 
dear wife?” the husband asked, in a 
syinpathizing tone. 

«| was thinking of Wauwau, because 
we are constantly afraid of that pile of 
rock, as if it were a wicked dog.” 

“ But, my dear girl,” the husband 
objected, “ that might produce some con- 
fusion in our Prt for you must 
have learned at schoo] that——” 

“Yes, yes; that there is an island 
called Wauwan, or more correctly Wa- 
wau, In the second of the four groups 
of the Tonga islands, better known as 
Amramoka. Oh, my dear husband, I 
know all about it, such an important 
thing is not easily forgotten,” the wife 
hurriedly interrupted her husband. 

“Quite right, that it is as difficult to 
forget as that the next island to Wau- 
wau is called Eue, which means so much 
as Eve.” 

“Come, my dear husband, I cannot 
allow any coarse allusions,” the wife said, 
sternly. “I suppose you mean that I 


am the Eve in this admirable paradise of 
ours, who showed you the forbidden fruit 
in the shape of a flower? Well, we at 
any rate know the serpent; it is your 
odious Spirit of the Ocean. But if you 
want to ridicule a poor woman like me 
I would sooner that you were on Adam’s 
Island without an Eve.” 

“What! you wish me away, dear 
wife?” the husband said, reproachfully, 

“It is not surprising, when you take 
into consideration the miseries we endure 
on this wretched island.” 

** But we cannot get away, child and 
all,” he said, in a silenaiiahs voice. 

“Why not ?” his wile replied, sharply, 
“If there is a way to summon the spirit 
who confines us here, there must be 
another to invoke a more powerful genius 
who can carry us home again.” 

“Oh! if that were possible, and that 
we could get back to England with our 
child!” 

“ | know what I know,” the wife re- 
marked mysteriously; “a dream has re- 
peatedly revealed it to me—under the 
pile of rock there is a countless treasure, 
and on the top of it a magic book, which 
would reveal the secret to us.” 

“Oh, nonsense; get away with your 
dreams—you are making me a regular 
coward.” 

“What! weren’t you so before? Oh, 
of course, lay your hands in your lap, 
and whine. Make no attempt to gain a 
fortune. Be as lazy as a turtle and as 
timid as a hare,” his wife said, angrily. 

“ Wife,” he replied, in the same tone, 
* you will ruin us all.” 

“The clever man escapes ruin. The 
Spirit of the Ocean commanded that we 
should not touch the pile of rock. Good! 
You will take shovel and spade, and dig 
under it. You will remove the treasure 

. os. 99 
and summon a better-minded spirit.” 

“No! I never will,” the husband said, 
passionately; “and if I knew how to 
invoke a thousand genii, I would not 
summon one. The Spirit of the Ocean 
was kind to us; we offended him, and he 
pardoned us; and now you want me to 
make him angry again, and expose us all 
to certain destruction. I wish I had 
never invoked him, for we did not deserve 
the blessings he bestowed on us.” 

“Well! Ido not care! If I cannot 
have the island without the odious rock, 
I cannot be happy—I would sooner die, 
no matter whether from grief or the bite 
of the serpent. I cannot bear the sight 
of it.” 
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«4nd I wish I had never seen it,” 
the husband replied, in his passion. 
«Oh, Hydriel! Chabelan! Nothelmy! 
Lamedo !”’ 
There was a terrible crash, as if the 
sland were breaking up. Husband, wife, 
aud child were sitting on a barren rock, 
the house was gone—grass, flowers, trees, 
auimals—all desolation, desolation—and 
the sea rose, and the waves thundered 
and foamed. ‘There was nothing in the 
shape of food, and the very spring was 
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dried up; not the smallest oyster lay ou 
the beach: the foolish couple and their 
child were exposed to a horrible death 
by starvation. 

But the Spirit of the Ocean was not 
eternally wroth with the foolish man. 
The self-same day he guided a vessel to 
the island, which was returning from 
Australia, richly laden with gold, and so 
they got back to their native land, but 
not one halfpenny richer than when they 
started. 
















I NEVER WEEP. 


I NEVER weep ! 


For why should sorrowing tears beguile 
The bonny bloom and joyous smile 

Which dwell so gladly on my cheek ? 
For if in trouble’s stormy hour 
A cloud upon my brow should lower, 
*T'will never shed in tears its shower, 

For I never, never weep. 


Why should I weep, 
When every gem, and star, and flower, 
And each bright bud in forest bower, 
So teach my heart to bound and leap ? 
When every golden gleam of morn, 
And each bright blossom on the thorn, 
To cheer my merry soul were born; 
Then why, why should I weep? 


I cannot weep ; 


For when I learn from each green leaf 
The lesson of my life—how brief; 
I should not, surely, seek to steep 
My soul in darkness or in gloom, 
Or wish to read my future doom, 
While life and gladness round me loom ; 
Oh no, I cannot, cannot weep. 


I will not weep, 


Though each fond voice were like the bell 
Which tolls for death its solemn knell; 

If misery round my path should creep, 
Still would I lend a helping hand, 
And join in Mercy’s gentle band ; 
But though my service all should strand, 
I never willbe seen to weep. 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIES, 
No. 13. RESPECTABLE MEN. 


We remember once asking a young lady 
what sort of a person it was who had mar- 
ried a cousin of hers. The reply was:— 
“ A very respectable person indeed—quite 
a gentleman; he does nothing.” In this 
case it was the “doing nothing” that made 
him respectable—the idleness that caused 
him to . “quite a gentleman.” It be- 
spoke a foregone conclusion, that either 
his friends before him, or he himself pre- 
vious to that time, had contrived to put 
a respectable sum of money in his pocket, 
and he could afford to be idle and “ do 
nothing.” Some little while ago, the re- 
gular definition of a respectable man was, 
that he kept a gig. But gigs are gone 
out of fashion, or are only driven by com- 
mercial travellers, whom the world has 
not vet elevated into the regions of re- 
spectability. It takes something more 
than a gig in these days to make a respect- 
able man. <A brougham is respectable, 
however greatly the noble lord who bears 
the name may be displeased at having it 
linked to such an adjective. Still more 
respectable is a close carriage, with a 
double crest on the hammercloth, and in 
which a grave old gentleman drives up to 
his office in the city from the classic 
regions of Russell-square. No matter 
what may be the state of the inner man 
of him who sits so bolt upright in his 
carriage—no matter if deceit and trickery 
are in his heart, if hypocrisy throws a veil 
over vice, if no one generous feeling ever 
animated his soul, if no one single thought 
or idea ever crossed his mind—save how 
to extract from other people’s pockets the 
largest amount of the current coin of the 
realm—still, there he sits enthroned in his 
chariot, the representative of thefalse gods 
we worship under the name of “ respect- 
able men.” 

There seems to be only one thing in the 
world that we honour as “ respectable” — 
success in making money. As the Is- 
raelites of old erected a golden calf in the 
wilderness, so we bow down before a 
cilded ass, and deify it with all imagi- 
nable honours. 


* The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers— 
Little we see in nature that is ours. 

We have given our hearts away—a sordid boon! 
This sea, that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds, that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now, like sleeping flowers; 
For this—for everything, we are out of tune! 


It moves us not. Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me legg 
forlorn.” 


We by no means under-estimate the 
value of money—we fully understand its 
power both for good and for evil; but the 
worship which the world pays to the pos. 
sessors of it makes one feel dreary and 
forlorn. ‘There seems something mean and 
despicable in ignoring all private virtues 
and moral excellence—in neglecting the 
wealth of intellect and the play of fancy, 
for the mere sordid dross which encases 
dulness, stupidity, and perhaps vice. It 
gives us so low an estimate of human 
nature, that we feel as if all high and 
noble feelings, all manly powers, must 
droop and pine before such false worship, 
But, mixed with the dreariness with which 
we regard this flunkey spirit of the world, 
there is also a strong feeling of the lu- 
dicrous. We cannot refrain from laugh. 
ing both at the fools who bow to the gilded 
ass, and at the animal itself. We lose all 
respect for what is called “respectability.” 
Tunbridge Wells is doubtless a most “ re- 
spectable” place, full of people of “re- 
spectability,” from the brougham upwards, 
dwelling in villas, and lodges, and cottages 
“with a double coach-house ;” — 
in parks and paddocks, in hot-house anc 
conservatory, in “ purple and fine linen” 
—all of the very highest “ respectability.” 
And among them comes to dwell a true 
and earnest man, without horse, or gig, 
or brougham—simple and unostentatious 
in his habits, but with a wealth of thought 
and power of mind which the whole herd 
of respectabilities by whom he was sur- 
rounded could neither understand nor 
appreciate. He was one of those of whom 
we say with Wordsworth :— 


“ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 
The poets—who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delights, by heavenly lays.” 


The “respectable men’ of the neighbour 
hood held the poet altogether unworthy 
of their sweet company ; the “ respectable 
women” might have desired to have stared 
at him, just as they would at the Mario- 
nettes or the hippopotamus, but they 
scarcely thought it “respectable” to have 
any acquaintance with a poet. And so 


the poet was allowed to live on, unnoticed 
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+d unregarded ; not one of the “respect- 
able” inhabitants would condescend to 
“sit him. But at length a change came 
ser the spirit of their dream. It a 
ened that royalty paid a visit to the love y 
scenery of that neighbourhood, and, with 
the graceful frankness that marks the 
sctions of our good Queen, one of her first 
acts was to do homage to intellect in the 
person of Alfred Tennyson, by visiting the 
noet whom the “respectabilities” had 
despised and neglected. Dire was the 
consternation amid the whole “respect- 
able” confraternity. The cringing, flunkey 
spirit was roused within them, and they 
sought to overwhelm the poor poet with 
civility. The knocker of his door had no 
longer any rest—its rusty hinge became 
quite flexible with use; cards showered 
in upon him by whole packs; all sought 
to be acquainted with the man whom the 
Queen delighted to honour—not for. his 
power of thought, his deep feeling, his 
rich imagination, his playful fancy—but 
because royalty had placed its stamp upon 
him, and it became the fashion to visit 
him—it became “respectable” to call upon 
him. But they reckoned without their 
host. Alfred Tennyson had too much true 
dignity to accept their tardy homage. 
The meanness of spirit they had displayed 
placed the “respectable men” beueath 
the man of letters. ‘Their cards were re- 
turned, their acquaintance declined, and 
the whole flunkey world were in amaze- 
ment that a poor poet did not feel 
honoured by the condescension of such 
“respectable” people. 

In different parts of the country, dif- 
ferent degrees of respectability are found 
to exist: that which is highly “ respec- 
table” in some places, is mauvais ton in 
others. In some places every clergyman, 
whatever may be his rank in the church, 
is held to be “respectable,” unless some 
private vices taint his character; in other 
uistriets they are not “ respectable,” un- 
ss they hold preferment. A rubicund 
‘ector, Or a vinous vicar, a plethoric plu- 
rust, or a dainty dean, are highly “re- 
pectable ;” not so the careworn curate, 
who does the work for which the others 
ae paid. He is not worthy of admission 
to their general society, but is condemned 
either to solitude, or to herd with those 
*u0 have not received the patent of re- 
‘vectability from the dominant class. 
James Smith, the rich retired  tallow- 
‘tandler, who lives at Smithville Lodge, 
‘0 the county of Hertford, and whose 
“Us are still dipping candles and filling 
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moulds, thinks it not “ respectable” to 
associate with the curate of the parish, or 
with the lawyer or the surgeon of the 
neighbouring town, however great may be 
their talents, their skill, or their integrity, 
In like manner, the lawyer and the doctor 
would think it not “respectable” to as- 
sociate with the young Smiths, while still 
employed in trade, however estimable 
may be their character. And thus the 
ball goes round: realized wealth looks 
down upon professional labours ; profes- 
sional men in turn despise the trader who 
is realizing wealth; the wholesale trader 
thinks the retail trader not respectable ; 
the “ Billocracy” turn up their noses at 
the “Tillocracy.” ‘ And so we go round, 
round, round,” from one end of the social 
scale to the other. And wealth is at the 
bottom of all respectability. It may be 
true that it is not every wealthy man who 
is “respectable ;” low and vulgar vices 
may deprive even wealth of its fascinating 
power over the public, but even these 
will find parasites of some kind or other 
to do homage to their wealth. Nay, 
sometimes, aud that not seldom, althougu 
the wealthy man may be living in open 
and notorious vice, he is still courted by 
society; yet if he do an act virtuous in 
itself, but running counter to the pre- 
judices of society, he is no longer deemed 
respectable. The wealthy Richard Haw- 
kins—and because wealthy, therefore 
the “respectable” Richard Hawkins— 
was living in open and notorious adultery 
with a low woman who resided in a cot- 
tage at a very short distance from his 
own house. ‘he world knew it, but was 
silent ; and all the “respectable” people of 
his “ respectable” neighbourhood visited 

at his house, and partook of his hospi- 

tality. But the fancy of the “respec- 

tatle” Richard Hawkins took a different 

direction; he discarded the disreputable 

female who had so long been his mistress, 

and determined to marry the young and 

amiable daughter of an honest farmer. 

The consternation of all the “ respectable” 

people of tie neighbourhood was intense ; 

no “respectable” person could visit a 

man who had thus lowered himself; pious 

clergymen talked to him of the impro- 

priety of his conduct, and tried by every 

means to prevent his entering upon thie 
holy state of matrimony. Not one of 

them had ever remoustrated with him on 

his life of vice—it would not have been 
“respectable,” we presume, to have in- 
terfered with that; but the moment he 
contemplated doing that which the Church 
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commands, and determined on sanctifying 
his desires with holy rites, the ‘respec- 
table men” and pious clergymen are 
dreadfully shocked, and strive, by every 
means in their power, to prevent him 
from entering upon a course of life which, 
by some strange and fallacious process of 
reasoning, was more offensive in their 
eyes than living in a state which all true 
religion and sound morality condemns. 
Verily conventional respectability is a 
strange anomaly, 

Then again, it often happens that the 
cloak of respectability is a mere delusion, 
covering not ouly poverty but knavery, 
and giving an opportunity for depreda- 
tions, to which poor rogues can never 
attain. Fauntleroy was a most respect- 
able man in the eyes of the world until it 
was discovered that the very weaith which 
had gilded over his vices was not his own, 
but was the produce of a series of frauds 
and forgeries, which his very “ respecta- 
bility” had given him the opportunity to 
perpetrate and effect. 

The criminal records of the saree 
unfortunately contain the names of several, 
who, by dint of apparent wealth or deep 
hypocrisy, had at one period of their lives 
earned for themselves the title of “re- 
spectable men.” When Rush was com- 
mitted to take his trial for one of the 
most deliberate and shocking murders 
that ever disgraced humanity, the world 
was horrified that such a “respectable 
man,” who kept a gig, and hired go- 
vernesses, should have been implicated in 
such a crime. When Tawell perpetrated 
the most cunning and heartless murder 
that disgraces the whole history of crime, 
with such deep calculation that nothing 
but the invention of the electric telegraph, 
which has made the most subtle of ele- 
ments our winged messengers, could have 
detected the criminal, he was classed 
among the most “respectable men;” the 
very murder itself was intended to hide 
his vices and preserve his respectability. 
But the crime he had committed destroyed 
at once his respectability and his life: he 
might have indulged the vice, and still 
been “‘respectable” in the eyes of a very 
considerable portion of the world. When 
a man confines himself to vices which are 
denounced by the preacher, but are not 
punished by the law, he often maintains 
the character of a “respectable man;” 
but if he be once detected in a crime 
which brings him within the scope of the 
law, his “respectability” is gone for 
ever. 





The open and notorious scandal of 
crime, even when it does not affect life 
puts the respectable man out of the ale 
of respectability. Vice, when gilded by 
wealth and covered with the thinnest of 
veils, still often retains for its possessor 
the name of “respectable.” Neglect of 
the most urgent duties but rarely affects 
the wealthy; they may leave undone 
many things that ought to be done, with. 
out losing the character of a respectable 
man; when if a poor man had neglected 
the same duties, he would have been 
overwhelmed with the keenest reproaches 
and the bitterest invective. As the old 
siege says, “One man may steal a 
1orse, while another must not look at 
a halter.” A man professing an elevated 
tone of religious feeling, if he has also 
wealth, may neglect the most urgent 
duties and still be regarded as most re- 
spectable; nay, we are not quite certain 
if any one ventured to question his re- 
spectability, whether he would not be 
branded as an infidel for presuming to 
doubt such a pious character. Edward 
Thompson was a person of considerable 
natural abilities; he was the illegitimate 
child of a poor woman by whom he had 
been sent to the Sunday-school of a dis- 
senting congregation. He made so rapid 
a progress in his education that the minis- 
ter and elders of the congregation enabled 
him to attain higher requirements, and he 
became one of their preachers. In this 
situation he attracted the attention of a 
benevolent clergyman who, partly from a 
desire to eneourage rising talent, and 
partly perhaps from the hope of detaching 
that talent from the heresy of disseut, fur- 
nished him with the means of going to 
college, and ultimately of becoming regu- 
larly ordained in the Church of England; 
and he began to rise in the world. It 
frequently happens that a very thick 
outer covering of religion is the surest 
road to wealth; and Edward Thompson 
was never seen without all the outward 
symbols of his profession. Like many of 
those who quit one form of religion for 
another, in leaving the simplicity of the 
one he adopted the extreme formulas ot 
the other. From boot to hat he was an 
epitome of clerical costume. From the 
service of the church to the relaxations 
of society he was everywhere a priest 
(and we use the term here in what Ben- 
tham would call its dyslogistic form, as 
contradistinguished from pastor). His 
rigidity of deportment won the heart 
and purse of a wealthy lady, and he 
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became elevated from a poor curate into 
a “respectable man,” with a carriage and 
servants in grave, clerical liveries, His 
‘first step towards fortune was soon fol- 
lowed by others; he was no longer a 
curate, church preferment poured in on 
nim, and he became more respectable 
than ever. His wife died, leaving him 
all her wealth; and all the marriageable 
young ladies of the district were constant 
in their observance of all religious duties, 
and in paying due homage to the priest 
whose vows had not bound him to celi- 
hacy. Beautiful surplices of the finest 
linen were worked and ornamented for 
him; no one had so numerous a collection 
of the very purest and most gracefully 
fitting bands; ornaments for his private 
oratory, and decorations for the altar of 
his church of the finest needlework and 
embroidery poured in upon him, and he 
accepted them all in the most bland and 
gracious manner. He was undoubtedly 
the most courted and the most “respect- 
able” man in the neighbourhood. And, 
again, another lady of large fortune was 
won by his sanctity, and another carriage 
and a larger establishment bore testimony 
to his increased respectability. It was 
well for him he possessed so large a stock 
of bands and ornaments, for somehow, 
notwithstanding his increased respecta- 
bility, the supply fell off; and there also 
seemed to be a decrease in the religious 
enthusiasm of the femiuine world around 
him; the week-day congregation sensibly 
diminished, and it began to be rumoured 
that polkas and waltzes were regaining 
their ascendancy. Still, he was at the 
height of his prosperity—the very quint- 
essence of a respectable man. But where 
was his poor mother all this time in which 
he had been climbing to wealth and 
“respectability 2”? Sinking deeper and 
deeper into poverty and distress. Not 
once had his hand been stretched out to 
aid her; and she who had brought him 
into the world, who had watched over 


Cage 7 
ils early days, and, if herself a_sinner,_ 


had striven to give him an education that 
night lead to a religious and moral life, 
now, in her old years, was compelled to 
seck parochial relief. He was applied to 
by the board of guardians to make allow- 
ance to his destitute mother out of the 
superfluity of his wealth, and this “ re- 
spectable man” sheltered himself upon 
the plea that, as he was illegitimate, he 
Was not legally bound to provide for the 
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woman who had given him birth. To 
avoid a public exposure, he at length 
consented to allow half-a-crown a week 
to his mother, and he still continues to 
flourish in all the odour of sanctity and 
the full possession of all the honours due 
to a “respectable man.” Ben Jonson, 
in his comedy of Zhe Devil is an Ass, 
makes Satan say of the men of this world, 
and not without good foundation,— 





























































“ They have their vices there, most like to 
Virtues; 

You cannot know them apart by any difference : 

They wear the same clothes, eat the same meat, 

Sleep in the self-same beds, ride in those coaches, 

Or very like, four horses in a coach, 

As the best men and women.” 


Wealth, success, hypocrisy—these are 
the staple from which “ respectable men” 
are formed. And if we find a virtuous 
honourable man, whose life is a pattern 
of benevolence, whose intellect is con- 
stantly exerted for the benelit of his 
fellow-creatures, upon whose fair fame no 
shadow rests,in whom even poverty looks 
bright, the “respectable men” grace him 
with a patronising nod, and condescend- 
ingly admit that “he is a good enough 
kind of person in his way.” When will 
the day arrive in which we shall learn to 
distinguish true respectability from thie 
false ideal that is now worshipped ? 
When will realities take the place of 
shams? In these our days, we have 
need of realities—of honour, courage, 
patriotism—of all that can arouse the 
true spirit of men in us. Wordsworth, 
moralising over the expected invasion of 
1803, furnishes us with some thoughts 
that are at once appropriate to the sub- 
ject of which we have been treating, and 
to the events which the success of that 
now “respectable man,” Louis Napoleon, 
may bring upon us—with these we con- 
clude our paper :— 


“These times strike monied worldlings with 
dismay ! 

Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 

With words of apprehension and despair ; 

While tens of thousands, thinking on the affray, 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day, 

And minds not stunted or unskilled, are given, 

Sound, healthy, children of the God of heaven, 

Are cheerful as the rising sun in May. 

What do we gather hence but firmer faith, 

That every gift of Heaven's origin 

Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath ; 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital, and that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death.” 


18 





THE PASSION 





FLOWER. 


A LEGENDARY STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
FALLING IN LOVE IN A STORM. 


“Wer regret to announce the death of 
Admiral Sir George Mantel, Bart. With 
the deceased baronet the title becomes 
extinct; his only son, Licutenant Mantel, 
as our readers may remember, being lost 
in the Spitfire two years since. The de- 
ceased admiral’s fortune reverts to the 
heir-at-law, Godfrey Pope, Esq., now in 
his twenty-second year.” 

Thus the morning papers announced 
to the world an exit and a succession. 
People who had been acquainted with the 
admiral, exclaimed ‘God bless me!” 
others who had merely heard of him, took 
no notice of the matter, except, indeed, 
some half-pay post-captains, who set 
about looking after his old shoes. 

Mr. Godfrey Pope was an interesting 
young gentleman; tall, slim, lank-haired, 
pale-faced, although withal, to the lovers 
of the sentimental “Childe Harold” 
school of young men, very fascinating and 
delightful, especially to young ladies in 
their teens and not yet out of “poetry 
books,” he was decidedly the kind of man 
so objectionable to Cesar, ever walking, 
dreaming, and rhapsodising ; the world was 
too bad, or he was too good, one or the 
other, for they could never agree with each 
other. He had determined upon becom- 
ing a great moral teacher, but with the 
exception of among some young lady ac- 
quaintance, his enthusiasm was mistaken 
for cool impertinence; and upon one or 
two occasions he had narrowly escaped a 
thrashing for his too great love of doing 
good. However, be all this as it may, he 
really was a very amiable young man. 

The cadet of a family called good, for 
the simple reason that none of its mem- 
bers had ever been known to be of any 
cood to society, at least in a productive 
sense, and a collegiate education, inflated 
him with a sense of self-importance that 
was oblivious to all but himself. His 
parents, who had died some two years 
prior to the admiral, were rigid moralists 
and low sectarians; consequently at the 
earliest period Godfrey had been tightly 
tacked to a set of stiff and starched prin- 
ciples of the ‘do-me-good school.” At 
the university (a London one) he could 
never be from under his mother’s influence 





longer than three or four hours at a time 
The result of this culture was the satura. 
tion of his mind with a supreme horror of 
the vices of his fellow-mortals, and an jn. 
tense and romantic longing to make him. 
self not only a good, but a better man. 
not better than those by whom he was 
surrounded, but to exceed himself, Excel. 
sior. The death of his parents and his 
accession to fortune sent him into the 
world wrapped in a suit of moral buck. 
ram, to walk it rather by fits and starts 
than like ordinary mortals. Never having 
known the sting of poverty he could not 
fully appreciate wealth. He was one of 
those men who so confidently rest them. 
selves upon their own ideas and acts, that 
they ever remain without the talent of 
appreciation. 

With a mind thoroughly saturated with 
self-consequence arising from its own con- 
scious goodness, he was ever straining to 
be better than himself. The pride so near 
bordering upon arrogance, and which he 
felt was planted in his nature, he struggled 
hard to subdue; his mind consequently 
seemed ever upon the balance between 
humility and pride. Adversity, and an 
effort for worldly position, might have tem- 
pered and toned down these conflicting 
feelings ; as it was, his accession to fortune 
rendered the balance more than doubtful. 

Of an imaginative and romantic dispo- 
sition, he sought to soothe his mind by 
poetry; but alas! after some months’ de- 
votion to the Muse, and many attempts 
at poetising, he threw aside (with the 
exception of ‘‘ Childe Harold ”) his books, 
and in a more irritable mood than ever, 
sought the shades of ‘Twickenham, m 
which neighbourhood stood his manor- 
house. The lawn sloped to the edge of the 
Thames, and there, on the banks of the 
old river, he wandered for weeks from 
stream to stream angling in a wide awake 
dream, heedlessly forgetful of the passmg 
time, Young as he was he had thought 
and dreamt himself into a misauthrope. 
He had none to care for him, and he re- 
turned the slight. He sometimes felt that 
action—bustle in the world—would have 
cured him; he felt also that fate had tricked 
him into indolence and a life of useless 
reverie; he bore it, but not contentedly. 

’*T was evening, the close of a sultry day 
in summer; listless and d/asé, Godirey 
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had sought his library as the coolest room 
im the house; but as evening drew on- 
wards, even that room became oppressive 
with the pent-up heat, and he at length 
determined upon seeking, if possible, a 
breeze on the Thames. Drawing on a 
loose velveteen shooting-coat, he strolled 
to his boat-house, not forgetting to take 
“Childe Harold” with him. Having 
unfastened the pleasure-wherry, he placed 
the sculls on its side, and throwing him- 
self into the well-cushioned seat, per- 
mitted the boat to float gently up the 
stream, himself voluptuously indulging in 
the delicious fragrance of the rich foliage 
that adorns the banks and neighbourhood 
of the Thames between ‘I'wickenham and 
Hainpton. 

In this Inxurious state, and dreamily 
perusing the poem, he had glided to the 
Lock Gates; the effort of passing through 
them once overcome, he again became 
lost in abstraction, and floated onwards 
till he had reached Hampton. Still ab- 
sorbed in his book, he had not noticed 
the lowering clouds; a heavy darkness 
pervaded the horizon; one large heavy 
drop fell like a marble upon the open 
page and aroused him; it was not till 
then he discovered that he had floated a 
considerable distance from home. A storm 
was brewing; taking the sculls in his 
hands he began to turn the head of his 
boat. But stop—he would borrow a 
thick overcoat from the ferryman; but, 
alas! the man had left his post. Much 
annoyed, he prepared for a vigorous pull 
homewards against the stream. One turn 
of the boat brought him vis-a-vis with the 
opposite shore; two ladies were standing 
upon the bank beckoning, as he thought, 
tohim. It was a strange incident, for he 
knew no one in the neighbourhood. ‘This 
arrested his movements for a time; rest- 
ing on his sculls, he again looked in the 
direction of the ladies, and now he could 
clearly perceive them motioning to him. 
Some heavier drops fell, the storm was 
evidently fast coming on; the clouds grew 
livid, forked lightning played about, flash- 
lng through heavy and opaque masses, 
siving a terrific aspect, not unlike the 
breaking out of a huge fire when the 
lames first burst through the dense smoke 
as if glad of their escape from a struggle. 
To our hero’s quick thought and romantic 
magination some change of destiny was 
at hand. The ladies still stood motioning 
to him; he had pulled near the shore, he 
now heard the voices; he reached them, 
and to his chagrin received their apologies 
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for having mistaken him for the ferryman., 


However, the threatening weather allowed 
of little parleying, there was no convey- 
ance near, they had been surprised by the 
storm, and wished to be taken to Twicken- 
ham. Godfrey quickly tendered his ser- 
vices, he could not do otherwise, and he 
assisted the elder lady into the boat ; 
then—but here we pause, for to this day 
Godfrey does not forget the next act, viz., 
that of assisting the younger lady into his 
wherry; the first glance at the fair crea- 
ture made his heart beat, and his whole 
frame tremulous, the effect was instanta- 
neous, but nevertheless a hit, “a palpable 
hit,” young love had given a Mit knock 
at his heart; his first glance took in her 
whole form — light, buoyant, swanlike, 
beautiful, as he placed her by his side; 
notwithstanding the dark, damp reality of 
the storm, he felt enraptured with a new 
delight. 

There was little time for romance, and 
therefore, the ladies being seated, Godfrey 
set manfully to work, with no little anxiety 
at being miles from home, with night fast 
approaching, and on the river in charge of 
two females in the midst of a heavy storm, 
for the rain now fell in torrents. All this 
aroused our hero from his lethargy, and 
he pulled with might and main, the pre- 
sence of the beautiful creature by his side 
lending strength to his arms. During the 
homeward pull, as may be imagined, there 
was but small opportunity for converse ; 
sufficient for him, however, to discover 
their name to be Mantrey, and that they 
were neighbours of his own. By the time 
they had reached the water lawn of Mrs. 
Mantrey’s house, the whole party were 
drenched with rain. Leaping out of his 
boat, Godfrey assisted the ladies to their 
house; a few hasty thanks from them— 
yes, one thing more—a glance from his 
inamorata and a promise to make a visit 
in the morning, Godfrey hastened home, 
and malgré his romantic mood, took a 
precautionary warm bath, and then sought 
his bed. His dreams had hitherto chiefly 
been by day; nature recovered herself, 
and that was the first of his dreaming by 


night. 


2 NE 


CHAPTER I. 


IANGED FOR FORGERY. | 


Arrer a night of bright dreams, Godfrey 
arose feverish with anticipated pleasure, 
the first wild impulse of passion had 
seized him, and he en ee to follow 
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up his introduction. He found Mrs. 
Mantrey and her daughter alone, both ez 
déshabille, the daughter, for whom alone 
he had eyes, appeared to him wondrously 
beautiful. Between some persons it can- 
not be questioned that there exists a kind 
of magnetism, which gives to a first ac- 

uaintanceship the prestige of a lifetime’s 
friendship : so it was with Godfrey and 
his new-found friends. lt might have 
been from the service he had rendered 
them the previous evening ; however, be 
it as it may, what with the profusion of 
thanks on the one side, and the newly- 
stricken chord of tumultuous love on the 
other, a halo of fresh happiness seemed to 
surround the whole party. 

Another and another—nay, many other 
visits, and ere many weeks had passed 
Godfrey had become the accepted suitor 
of the fair Julia, although fair she was 
not, but rather a brunette, tall in stature 
and shaped after the Medician Venus; 
her forehead was broad and high, a pro- 
fusion of dark raven tresses falling on 
either side of her well-rounded features, 
her ears were small, her eyes not large 
but dark as night, and so exquisitely 
shaped, that her smile seemed a distilla- 
tion from the very essence of love; the 
dimpled chin, rich lips, through the small 
parting of which peeped a row of siall 
and finely-shaped pearls, add to this the 
fine-shaped Jtoman nose, and we have a 
character compounded of love, chastity, 
and firmness, such as probably belonged 
to Lucretia. 

At the first appearance of this host of 
charms Godfrey had surrendered; but a 
few weeks, and he lived for them alone; 
her voice was rich, mellow, and persua- 
sive; when she spoke, her listeners drunk 
music; but when she conversed with 
Godfrey, and, as he thought, sympa- 
thetically, he became enraptured; but, as 
our object is not to descant upon their 
love passages, we will merely add, that 
ere three months passed, Godfrey had 
been permitted to appoint the very day, 
and, shame to manhood be it said, no 
sooner was he accepted than he became 
discontented; no sooner was his mad im- 
pulsive mood cooled by his suecess—he 
had reached the rubicon, but he dared 
not pass it—than he began to think. It 
Was strange, very strange, that he never 
heard either mother or daughter speak of 
their antecedents; they appeared to live 
a secluded life; not a soul save himself 
visited them. The unhappy mortal to 
call in question the very cause of his joy, 
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that seclusion which had gained him 4 
prize without a rival. He found a mystery 
and the fancy became unbearable; he tried 
to remember every word he had heard 
uttered either by mother or daughter; what 
he cou/d call to memory he weighed well 
over and over again, but still he could 
not hit upon a solitary clue to the mystery, 
or in any shape satisfy his now excited 
curiosity. 

Love receded a little, pride took front 
rank, became alarmed, and his brain began 
to coi romances; who and what were 
they? ladies of birth, and accustomed 
to good society, he had no doubt; but 
people of rank would be known by name, 
especially to him, who knew the peerage, 
knightage, and landed gentry books by 
heart. That they were in affluent cir. 
cumstances their style of living offered 
some guarantee ; it was a painful mystery 
altogether. 

This love of his had turned the honey 
of his nature into vinegar; however, he 
had ‘‘ popped the question,” and now 
almost longed to pop it back again; how. 
ever, as in the then state of the case, he 
could not consistently with honour do so, 
he resolved to leave no means untried of 
solving the riddle ; his own lodge-keeper’s 
wife had resided in the village all her life, 
and to her he first applied. 

In answer to his questioning, the woman 
gave some very ambiguous replies; this 
but the more arousing his curiosity, he 
pressed onwards, proffered a bribe; the 
latter was irresistible, and he was informed 
how good a lady Mrs. Mantrey was, and 
what a sweet creature was her daughter 
Julia; and then followed a little mora- 
lizing: “ What a pity it was that there 
should be something wrong In evely 
family, but especially in the family o! 
such dear ladies ;” then the old lady cited 
as an instance of the truth of these 
remarks, that even her own family counted 
members among them who were not too 
honest—in truth, not so honest as they 
ought to be. 

‘These insinuations nearly turned poot 
Godfrey’s senses topsy-turvy; he wo 
know more, and further supplicated the 
cood dame, but she would not; oh, n°, 
not for worlds, tell all she knew without 
a solemn promise of secrecy; and, alter 
all, as he was her master, and, moreovél; 
known to be on the point of marriage 
with the young lady in question, 1b Wa, 
perhaps, no more than her duty to te 
him that Mrs. Mantrey’s husband—g 
heavens! Godfrey, how pale you 
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jooking—had been hanged for forgery— 
put, remember, ox/y forgery ; that he had 
been a great banker, merchant, or some- 
‘hing of that kind, and had fully intended 
io pay back the money, but somehow cir- 
cumstances wouldn’t let him, but, on the 
contrary, made him their victim; for her 
vat, sie fancied he must have been 
vanged in mistake, for such a bad man 
could never have been the husband and 
father of such a mother and daughter. 

At this news Godfrey gasped for breath; 
would that he had never heard it; but 
could it be possible ? how authenticated ? 
aud tis brain rocked between belief and 
doubt, and then he thought that, alas! it 
ust be too true. ‘The woman had heard 
it from an old servant of the family some 
short time before her death, again it was 
natent to the inhabitants of the whole 
ueighbourhood, although they respected 
the ladies too much to bruit it about. 

li was a terrible blow to poor Godfrey, 
so proud, too, of his own integrity, that 
ie likened it to the polished surface of a 
mirror, which could not receive the 
slightest breath without taint, and he 
reiurned to his library an altered man. 

‘Then that the innocence that had reci- 
procated his fervent love with such appa- 
rent warmth should prove to be guile, a 
irap to catch an honest heart and noble 
nae, tore his breast with misery, and 
his love was an eestasy bathed in gall, but 
still the love remained; yet the thought 
of such a marriage made his soul heave 
with loathing, aud—and after a long 
struggle he had determined to unclasp 
lrom his heart the siren hand that, held 
it. But Godtrey’s love was no mere idea, 
dut an emotion so deeply rooted in his 
nature that his whole frame shook at the 
very thought of forsaking Julia, and 
brought back the truant feeling to his 
heart. Never had he suffered so much; 
his brain was heated, he was seized with 
asoul-sickness, and his eyes swam with 
tears us his mind balanced to and fro 
between belief and doubt. He prayed to 
e strengthened in his doubtings, but, 
wast IL was no mere old woman’s tale, it 
Was proved by the mystery in which the 
ladies lived ; and if, indeed, that particular 
lale Was not true, the real one must be as 
ad, Or worse. 

Again he slept, again he dreamt; his 

reams were horrible, his hot brain so 
uwtipled and distorted each item of the 
lragnentary intelligence, that at last he had 
‘Camit himself into a prominent member, 
tay, & Very frontispiece, of the Caleadar of 
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Crime; 1a addition to this, his parents 
came to his bedside to warn him from the 
marriage; he awoke in a fright, no more 
sleep for poor Godfrey; he lay resolving 
upon his plans for the morning. 


CHAPTER III. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN A MERE LOVERS’ 
QUARREL. 


Karty the following morning our hero 
sought an interview with Julia. She re- 
ceived him alone in her little morning- 
room. Never had she looked more charm- 
ing in the eyes of Godtrey, whose heart 
palpitated quicker than ever. Looking 
up from her embroidery, Julia essayed to 
speak, but some strange emotion had be- 
set her, for when she did find utterance 
her silvery tones had become thick, and 
tears stood in her eyes. Forgetful of his 
resolution, Godfrey seized her hand and 
pressed her lips; this act seemed to re- 
assure her, but gently moving him aside, 
she said :— 

“Dear Godfrey, I have something of 
importance to say.” 

She stopped, as if for an answer; none 
came, for her tone, her words, brought 
back to Godfrey the horrors of the past, 
night. She continued :— 

“There should be no secrets now be- 
tween us, Godfrey.” 

“There never should have been, Julia,” 
replied Godfrey, sternly. 

“There never has been, at least of my 
own, Godfrey,” said Julia, hurt at his 
manner. “ Another’s, 1 could not disclose, 
even to you, without permission.” 

“ In pity for me, you should have done 
so. Why sacrifice me at the shrine of 
another’s crimes? Did my love for you 
deserve disgrace ?” 

* Godfrey !” 

“ Julia!” 

And a moment’s silence ensued. Misery 
was working at the heart of Godfrey, 1- 
dignation at that of Julia. 

“Tow dare you thus speak of my——. 
But, no—no—I will not repeat the sacred 
name. What mean you, Godirey, by dis- 
erace to you, and crimes? Unsay those 
words, sir—unusay them!” said Julia, _ 

“No, Julia, I will not. Sincere as is 
my love for you, my honour must not be 
sacrificed.” _—* 

“Again, I ask, are you mad? What 
mean you by crime? Has the calumny 
been 
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“Stay, Julia; for our old love’s sake, 
I will not reproach you; sufficient, with- 
out repetition of the horrid story, I do 
know the whole of your history, and madly 
as L love you, dare not ask your hand. 
Farewell; we part for ever.” 

Drawing herself up to her full height, 
and clasping her fair throat with her hand, 
as if to keep down the rising passions of 
her heart, she pointed to the door. 

“Begone, sir! By your base insimua- 
tions you have insulted one whom to 
insult is never to be forgotten or pardoned 
by me. Begone, sir!” and with another 
wave of her hand she glided, rather than 
walked, from his presence, leaving Godfrey 
in perfect amazement. He dared not 
recal her—nay, he would not, for indig- 
nation was now uppermost in his heart. 

Julia sought her mother’s boudoir ; 
where, once alone, she threw herself upon 
a sofa and gave full vent to her tears. 
Mrs. Mantrey entered the room, and stood 
astonished at her daughter’s agony; but 
before she could speak the latter sprang 
from the couch, and placing her arms 
around her neck, she exclaimed :— 

* Dear, dear friend! dear mother! my 
heart will burst !’’ and she sobbed aloud, 
her grief seemed to grow, and the more 
it grew the more she embraced Mrs. 
Mantrey. 

** Julia, Julia, dearest child! what means 
this grief, this agony? What has hap- 
pened ? Can insult have been offered to 
you?” 

“To me, to me!” she replied; “no, 
not to me, but to you, dear and only 
friend.” 

To me, child! and by whom ”” replied 
the amazed Mrs. Mantrey. 

“By him whose love was dearer to me 

almost than your own—him whom I could 
have worshipped with a woman’s love! 
But it is past—the happy dream has 
sig: himself has severed it! We no 
onger love, but hate—yes, hate each 
other! He ¢o/d me | had repaid his love 
with an attempt at disgracing him; I sow 
he has repaid mine with scorn, by rudely 
thrusting me aside like a toy of which he 
had tired; but, thank Heaven, 1 was coolly 
distant to dim. He knows not, nor ever 
can know, my sufferings for his sake,” she 
replied, hysterically. 

“Julia, dear Julia, talk not so ineohe- 
rently. All may yet be well.” 

“tell you no, mother; he has listened 
to the false calumny, and believes it—ay, 
and disbelieves me. Can I love a man 

whose contidence I do not possess? No, 
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no, no, mother! We have, I tel] vou 
both received a new wound; but one me 
deep from the hand it came that had I 
not you to live for, it would probe deep— 
yes, to the cold depths of the grave 
itself.” 

“Julia, you have witnessed my suffer. 
ings,” replied her mother, reproachfully 

“J have, I have, dearest mother: and 
it should temper me to bear those now 
brewing for myself; but, indeed, you know 
not how I love this man. His frowp 
his undeserved reproaches, cause me an 
anguish I have never known till now, | 
could have borne reproaches—it would 
but have torn my breast with sorrow; 
but to you—my life, my all !—I tell you, 
mother, it has aroused my very soul.” 

“ Nay, J ulia—you, perhaps, are wrong, 
dear girl; some misapprehensions. Think 
not of me; I know Godfrey too well to 
believe in an intentional affront to myself. 
Why should not the calumny that has so 
long followed my course cross his path, 
and he, like all the rest, believe it?” 

“ He kuew me, and should have believed 
nothing that I had not authenticated, 
mother,” replied Julia. 

* Listen to me, Julia: you have many 
chances of happiness before you—throw 
them not away; time has an antidote for 
creat miseries—small ones it will soon 
remove. Again, dear girl, I believe mn 
some easily removable impression,” replied 
Mrs. Mantrey; and added, with a snile, 
“your swain will soon be repentant, and 
at your feet.” 

“ Mother,” replied Julia, proudly, “you 
know not, or ever shall know, his words, 
ynuch less his manner. No, no! I would 
not marry him zow did I Jove him ten 
times as much. Love has no place in my 
heart without duty.” 

“May not your conception of duty he 
overstrained, Julia? Are you quite sure 
you may not mistake pride for duty ?” said 
Mrs. Mantrey. 

“TI know at least how to love,” said 
Julia, affectionately embracing her mother; 
“but let us forget it—yes, forget,” she 
added, with an hysterical sob. 

Did Julia forget? We ask our lady 
readers to answer the question by search- 
ing their own hearts. Weeks passed 08, 
and she endeavoured to do so; she spoke 
not, but a something indefinable was 
preying upon her heart. She grew thin 
and wan; agreat passion had seized upon 
her heart, another upon her mind. Love 
and indignation—call it pride, 1f you W 
—were at work. Her power of loving ha 
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As we have seen, the communication of 
‘he mystery had ?_ put to flight God- 
frey’s love, aud he had visited Julia for 
ihe purpose of upbraiding her; her pre- 
sence, however, brought his old love back 
vith redoubled force. Julia began the 
conversation evidently with an intention 
of unfolding some secret ; never doubting 
but that he was about to hear a recapitu- 
lation of the horrid tale, his indignation 
outweighed his love, and hence the scene 
we have described. Leaving the Mantreys’ 
house, he hastened homewards, and for 
days after indulged in a romantic melan- 
choly. With the increase of this morbid 
state of mind came a return of the old 
passion. No matter—lie was determined 
to conquer it; he would travel. He did 
travel; for two years he remained on the 
Continent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GODFREY’S RETURN.—HE STUMBLES 
AGAINST SOME OLD FRIENDS, 


Two years had passed, during which period 
Godfrey had visited the most interesting 
places on the Continent ; he could rest for 
no length of time at any one spot—did he 
doso, he became melancholy and irritable ; 
he must keep moving from place to place 
to chase away old remembrances, and he 
vainly imagined that by this kind of de- 
sultory life he could steep his memory in 
ihe waters of oblivion. The rapid suc- 
cession of new scenes and amusements did 
but keep up new memories for the future 
in place of removing old ones; the new 
might suppress by their weight and fresh- 
hess the old ones, but that was all. How- 
ever, Imagining himself cured, he returned 
to England, to Twickenham. Lightly and 
gaily le stepped upon British ground; 
but as his travelling chariot approached 
4s house, his old disease of melancholy 
drew across his senses like a dim cloud, 
The day of his return was in February ; 
a dense fog pervaded the atmosphere. It 
Was midday, yet dark as night, when he 
approached within a mile of his house; 
the coachman drove slowly and carefully 
dong the road, for fear of coming in con- 
tact with some other vehicle. The tedious 
Pace at which they had been so long tra- 
ve ling at length grew insufferable to 
Odirey, and as they turned into an un- 
fequented and by-lane he ordered the man 
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to drive faster; knowing he was near home, 
and but little fearing a collision, the man 
whipped his horses, and the coach rattled 
quickly along, and for some time harm- 
lessly so. 

They were within a hundred yards of 
his own park-gates; the road was so nar- 
row that it was only with the greatest 
care two vehicles could pass, and in recent 
levelling of the roads it had been raised 
some three feet, the declivity on the side 
being guarded against by a slight rail, 
scarce breast high. Wrapped closely in 
his travelling cloak, Godfrey was absorbed 
in thought; suddenly there was a crash 
that threw him forward, and a heavy fall, 
as if the coachman had been thrown from 
his seat; they had come into collision with 
another vehicle which had locked their 
wheels. The affrighted horses reared and 
plunged; the carriage, which Godfrey 
could just perceive in the yellow fog, 
crushed the fragile palings and fell over 
the declivity ; then came a shrill shriek- 
ing—it was from women’s voices. ‘The 
two coachmen, unhurt, were securing the 
frightened horses, while our-hero went to 
the assistance of the inmates of the thrown 
carriage. With some difliculty he extri- 
cated the two ladies from the vehicle ; one 
lady clutching him tightly by the arm, 
exclaimed :— 

“My God! my daughter is killed !” 

The tones of her voice caused his heart 
to beat; but, without answering her, he 
called to his servant, by whose assistance 
Godfrey placed the apparently much- 
injured lady in his chariot ; then ordering 
the coachman to drive them to his own 
house, which fortunately happened to be 
near, he despatched a servant for medical 
assistance. 

Too intent upon Julia, who for a time 
remained insensible, neither Mrs. Mantrey 
nor Godfrey spoke; at length the latter 
called wildly on the name of Julia, but 
Mrs. Mantrey enjoined utter silence, 
Thus, in an agony of fear and terror, 
Godfrey returned to his home in com- 
pany with her for whom he had left if. 
The drawing-room was assigned to Julia 
and her mother, and, in an agony of sus- 
pense, Godfrey paced his library, awaiting 
the arrival of the surgeon. He came, and 
Godfrey’s heart was quieted. Julia had 
swooned from fright, and, with the ex- 
ception of a slight contusion, she had re- 
ceived no other injury. Being informed 
that she had recovered, Godfrey was i:a- 
patient to see her: receiving permission 
from Mrs. Mantrey, he sought the draw- 
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ing-room, but ere he could enter Julia 
again swooned. Her mother had told her 
in whose house she was; it was too much 
for her; she relapsed, and when Godfrey 
approached her couch he found the 
mother and servants busily engaged in 
resuscitating her; and now, in the full 
light, Godfrey again saw his old love; for 
an instant he gazed with astonishment at 
the strangely altered girl, pale and wan— 
a hectic flush upon her cheek exhibited 
symptoms either of utter debility or a far- 
on stage of disease. Gazing wildly upon 
her, he exclaimed, tears starting in his 
eyes, “Great God! how changed !” 

Not noticing his words, Mrs. Mantrey 
said “My poor girl, yours indeed is a 
strange fate, to have wasted day by day a 
life for the very man who has so nearly 
brought your death im his return. God- 
frey, Godirey, this is your doing. You 
meant it not, I know, but you have killed 
her.” 

“Mother,” said Julia, recovering, and 
placing her hand in Mrs. Mantrey’s, but 
seeing Godfrey she placed her hand across 
her eyes, as if for clearer vision, and 
gazed in his face; then slowly, as if in 
doubt as to his identity, said, “ Godfrey.” 

“My life, my love, I would have suf- 
fered a thousand deaths rather than 
this-——” 

The tones of his voice aroused her dor- 
mant feelings, and she shrunk backwards ; 
a slight dim spark, a particle of her old 
glance, flashing from her eyes, she inter- 
rupted him: 

“ Begone, sir, begone; I know you not ; 
it was an agreement.” Then as if recol- 
lecting that she was in his house, she 
added, “ Mother, mother, the carriage, for 
Heaven’s sake, remove me froin here.” 

Julia, my love,” replied her mother, 
reproachfully and signiticantly, as if she 
would have had her given him a far dif- 
ferent reception. 

“Tt is of no use, mother—the carriage, 
the carriage—if you would not have me 
die of my own contempt.” 

Feeling himself so much the injured 
person, this reply stung Godfrey to the 
soul. He had never dreamt but that the 
right of contempt belonged to himself 
alone. He, in fact, in the height of his 
newly-aroused love, was prepared to for- 
give; but this scorn, this contempt, again 
roused his pride, and with self-sufficient 
vanity, rejoicing at the escape of again 
committing himself, he replied to Mrs. 
Mantrey :— 


“Enough, madam, my carriage is at 
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the service of yourself and daughter,” anq 
in the height of his indignation, ‘80 fat 
forgot conventionalities as to leave the 
ladies to themselves while the ea 
was preparing. 

In another half hour they had left his 
house, and him alone in his library, sit. 
ting in a large old-fashioned arm-chair, 
with his feet upon the fender, and his 
head resting upon his hands, as he peered 
into the blazing and roaring fire, as if en. 
deavouring to discover amid the burning 
coals some resemblances of the past, and 
the tracks of the future. He was lost ip 
a profound reverie on the by-gone and 
the to-come. In his travels he had visited 
old romantic spots: the painful past, the 
present, his adventure of the day and his 
fatigue, mixed heterogeneously in the 
reverie ; the atmosphere of the room, the 
burning, blazing fire, conjured up in the 
midst of the coals huge mountains; at 
length arose out of the summit of one of 
them an ancient man, with a long flowing 
beard of white, who held in his hand a 
long ebony staff, tipped with burnished 
gold, and pointing this to a great opaque 
cloud, upon which was writteu in studded 
diamonds the word Lxperience; it re- 
mained for a moment, then faded, and the 
cloud broke asunder. 


riage 
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CHAPTER V. 
A RETROSPECTIVE LOVE STORY. 


"Twas early “olden time,” as the land- 
scape proved. There was a rugged and re- 
cently-erected battlemented house; from 
its keep a Crusader’s banner waved, 
while pike and crossbowmen paced the 
walls. The castle stood upon a hill, sur- 
rounded by a deep trench, across which 
was a drawbridge. At the foot of the 
hill was a scattered village, a village by 
courtesy alone, for the cottages, or rather 
huts, were desultory and widely parted 
from each other. The spot of ground 
taken up by the village had evidently been 
the clearing of a small portion of av 
extensive forest, the latter itself having 
originally been a portion of the first Nor- 
man’s great hunting grounds. 

For a time nothing human is seen upo! 
this landscape. At length there Is 4 
clanging of chains, the portcullis of the 
castle is raised, the drawbridge is dow?, 
and a young knight rides across. He's 


but slightly armed, insufficiently for the 
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when all wore arms for self-defence, if not 
of offence. Unattended and alone, he 
rides down the hill and through the vil- 
lage; passing out at the opposite side, he 
forces himself through some thick under- 
wood until he reaches a rough road, hewn 
through the trees for the passage of men- 
at-arms and knightly escorts. He rides 
for a good half-hour till he reaches a 
hugely spreading old oak ; dismounting, 
he fastens his horse to the tree, and wends 
his way through a path edged on either 
side with brushwood until he comes upon 
an open and verdant glade of some acres 
in extent. Choosing a particular spot, he 
unfolds a white scarf, which he waves 
above his head. 

There is a tall turret, or tower, as if 
the remnant of an old castle, in the dis- 
tance. He has not long waved this scarf 
in the direction of the tower ere the action 
is answered by the waving of a crimson 
lag from the top of the tower, and shortly 
afterwards the figure of a female attired 
in pure white, with a flowing pink scarf 
around her waist, is seen galloping along 
the path upon a white palfrey. The 
knight hastens towards her, and they are 
speedily locked in each other’s arms. 

“Sweetest Maude, an I had not known 
thee, 1 should have taken thee for an 
angel,” said the knight, first speaking. 

“T know not what thou couldst have 
taken me for, dear Florian, but it is not 
the first time you have flattered me with 
the title,” replied the lady; and then 
many love passages passed between the 
two, till they seemed to forget the passing 
lime, and that it was growing dusk. ‘The 
sound of a neighbouring conveut bell was 
heard through the distance. 

“Harken, dear Florian, it is the vesper 
bell; we must part,” said the girl. 

“So soon?” replied the knight, re- 
proachfully. 

“Nay, Florian, we have passed some- 
what longer in each other’s company than 
o! late; but have you spoken to the proud 
lord your kinsman ?” 


“Speak not of him, speak not-of him,. 


ifyou love me, Maude; he has commanded 

ne to wed with the Lady Florence, and 1 

swear——”? 

_ “Nay, Sir Florian, swear not; for she 

ls beautiful, rich, and of noble descent. 
am neither, since the last has been 

attainted.”? 

“ Maude, I pledge my knightly honour 
and hopes of heaven that 1 love but you 
alone. Fly with me to a happier land. 
But first your secret—the secret of your 
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birth ; Jet me proclaim aloud to the world 
that the heir of a princely house has dared 
to wed where he loved. You cannot, oh! 
you cannot be of base descent. Fly with 
me to the monastery ; Father lgnatius will 
unite us, and then, in a foreign land, we 
may dare the vengeance of my haughty 
kinsman; nay, I may even carve a new 
line,” and he clasped her in his arms. 

The girl yielded to his embraces, and 
consented. The knight was in raptures, 
and in another moment he would have 
led her to her palfrey ; but, arresting his 
movement, she said, “ But stay, Florian, 
ere we are united for ever, listen to my 
secret: 1 am tke sole child of a brave but 
calumniated knight, Sir Roger de Beau- 
monoir.” 

“Sir Roger de Beaumonoir!” echoed 
the knight, with amazement ; “ then would 
that you had been the child of the basest 
seri.” 

“Sir Florian,” replied the lady, indig- 
nantly, ‘is it thus that you repay my love 
like a false knight? But no, no,’ she 
added, passionately, “I live for you 
alone.” 

‘Maude, I dare not offer you my hand; 
my race is clear from dishonour, my own 
fame is like my polished armour. Sir 
Roger was attainted for treason by the 
king, his spurs were hewn from his heels 
in open court—lI dare not, even for your 
love, bear all this,” replied the knight, 
proudly. 

“ You are speaking to lis daughter, 
Sir Florian,” was the calm reply of the 
girl, her eyes suffused with tears. 

The tears aroused the love of the 
knight. He fell at her feet, sought her 
pardon, again swore his love, and be- 
sought her to fly with him. Again she 
relented. 

“ We will at once for Flanders,” said 
Florian. 

“Ts Father Ignatius in readiness ?” 
asked the maiden; and the colour 1aounted 
high in the knight’s cheeks as he replied— 

“© What need we, dearest Maude, whose 
love is so pure aud holy, of the iter- 
ference of a priest? We can live and 
love—ay, I could exchange my very 
knighthood for your love.” 

Kor some minutes the girl made no 
reply. Her face was suffused with 
blushes; the blue veins in her forehead 
were gorged; at length she broke out 
into a wild hysterical Taugh— . 

« Ah, ah, ah! What, Sir Florian, my 
father’s a light-o’-love? It were indeed 
worthy his punishment, but neither his 
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merits, birth, nor my own honour; all, 
all, Sir Florian, too high even for an 
emperor’s leman.” 

Still she moved not from the spot. 
Florian caught her in his arms—she re- 
sisted—he became more importunate. A 
strong, powerful grasp was on his arm. 
He turned to resent it; it was an aged 
priest. The knight seemed to know and 
respect him, for he let go his hold of 
Maude. 

«* How now! what means this strange 
trysting ?” said the monk. “ Sir Florian, 
this is not seemly; thou badst better join 
thy princely kinsman: hearken to his 
horn; lie is returning this way;” and at 
ihe moment a gay troop of knights and 
gentlemen in hunting gear passed; the 
elder of the troop, and who seemed the 
leader, addressed Florian: 

“What ho! Florian; toying, thou sly 
rogue, with a pretty demoiselle? This 
would not sound well in the ears of thy 
affianced, the fair Madeline: neverthe- 
less, home with us, cousin, and we will 
not tell of thy disportings.” 

Maude had listened to the old lord’s 
words; they sunk deeply in her heart, 
and slie was carried, fainting, homewards 
by the kind old monk. 

“A base knight and a craven,” said 
the latter; “forget him, girl: thou art 
as well born; he has dared that, what 
an I were his age and cloth, would have 
cost him a dagger’s thrust. But, God’s 
me! I have already suffered too much by 
human passions and distempers.” 

“ Father, he loves, yet would disgrace 
me.” 

* Forget him, child.” 

“In the grave, father. I have none 
to love but him; my heart, my soul is 
formed of his love; destroy that, and all 
is goue—I die—but then, then I should 
love on in some form: I cannot exist 
without love; and love is Florian— 
Florian is love!” 

Months passed on; the tree of love 
had taken root in the maiden’s heart, 
strongly and as wide-spreading as an 
oak; remove it, and you removed and 
tore into fragments the soil in which it 
was embedded;—poison the root, and 
the flower perishes, sinks sapless into 
nothingness. So with Maude, fair flower 
in the wilderness; the root of her ex- 
istence was her love; it had been sapped, 
but she loved on; the more she loved, 
the less she lived—would she live, she 
must kill love—would sixe love, she must 
kill life. She lived till summer time, and 
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then she flickered with life, fragile but 
brilliant; and in the hot summer days 
would she sit by the neighbouring stream 
day-dreaming of Florian. One day she 
sat by the water’s edge, and called upon 
the name of I'lorian, implored of him to 
return her pure love; she gazed into the 
water, she saw his image there; the trees 
the clouds, nay, in the very distance she 
could see her I'lorian; but he would not 
speak to her; and as life drew nearer to 
an end, her love grew firmer; she swore 
upon her heart she would see, watch, and 
protect his future; praying, dreaming, 
watching, nay, peering into hope, she 
swooned. She recovered to discover her. 
self in the arms of a beautiful being of 
female form; too pure, too good in aspect 
for an inhabitant of this earth. She then 
with her last gasp implored for a future 
existence in the form of something that 
would keep her ever near the being she 
so loved, and a soft voice whispered, “ It 
shall be even so, and he shall love you 
yet.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PASSION FLOWER. 


Ix a large oaken chamber hung with 
arras, in a castle built upon a high rock, 
overhanging the vast expause of ocean, 
a beauteous girl is sitting before an em- 
broidery or tapestry frame, her long 
golden locks flow over the high back of 
the chair, behind which stands a page, I 
the livery of the house, and bearing its 
cognizance emblazoned on his coat. 

‘The last rays of the departing sun gild 
the walls, and give a superhuman tint to 
the bright suits of armour that are placed 
around the room, and the many warlike 
weapons of offence and defence gracefully 
disposed upon the walls. At intervals 
the lady turns to talk with the gentle 
boy; he is her cousin, and the protegé of 
her husband—for the girl is a wile, and a 
fond, loving, and loved wife. 

“Thy master is longer than is his wont 
this day. I fear me some mishap, Albert, 
said the lady. 

“My dear coz, Sir Florian is a dear 
lover of the chase, and would scarcely 
be pleased that his lady wife should be 
jealous of his fair sport,” said the boy; 
and added, “but methinks I hear the 
winding of his horn—list!” and as the 
lady flew to the casement, she could see 
a goodly troop turning the base of the 
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yi], and wend their way towards the 
castle. ’ 

“Joy! joy!” she exclaims. Oh, how 
weary the hours of Sir Florian’s absence !”’ 

A'short time elapses, and the knight, 
fully equipped in hunting gear, salutes his 
lady wife. 

“ What joy that you have returned,” 
dear Florian; ‘‘ your absence creates a 
void, a sickness in my heart: methinks I 
could not live without thee.” 

“Nay, dear wife, thou art somewhat 
iealous of our manly sports: thou art 
but newly wived, and know not the 
restive spirit’s longing, in these times of 
peace, for lance and boar-spear.” 

“Florian !”’ said the lady, reproachfully. 

“ Nay, dear one,” said the knight, in- 
terrupting her, “I meant nought un- 
kindly—cheer thee, cheer thee—why so 
dull at my return ?” 

“Florian, [ cannot think that your 
heart is mine entire; or if it is, that it 
has always been.” 

“A truce, fair wife, to this folly,” re- 
plied Sir Florian, somewhat sternly ; and 
tears flowed freely from the fair one’s eyes. 

In another hour they are in their sleep- 
ing chamber ; the night is close and sultry, 
there is not air sufficient to move a leaf ; 
the casement is open to cool the apart- 
ment, through this the harvest moon 
lights the room with a pale glare; the 
pair slecp soundly; a quick, lurid glare 
darts across their features, giving them 
a pale and deathly hue; a Joud clap of 
thunder follows that shakes the tower in 
which they sleep to its very foundation; 
another, and another follow, and then the 
rain falls in torrents. The lady awakes 
in terror; she shudders with cold; she 
shakes the knight; he is moaning in his 
sleep ; he cries, 

“God forgive me!—false knight—but 
disgrace! dishonour!—no, no! She is 
there—she is there! Look! look!” and 
le awakes suddenly, glancing at the 
window, erying, “ Look! look!—do you 
not see her!—pale, beautiful, weeping, 
aying i a ; 

“Art erazed, dear Florian—why this 
wildness? Florian, Florian, I say ; speak, 
speak,” cries the lady, half in anger with 
jealousy, and really terrified. 
_ this appeal awoke the knight—he 
is fully aroused, and placing his hand 
across his burning brow: “ Nay, dear 
Wife, this is a strange dream, 1 dreamt 
know not what; but first And 
the knight arose, and throwing around 
him a night robe, gazed earnestly out 
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upon the storm; he leans out of 
the window, his hand falls upon a 
substance soft; a feeling like Elysium 
runs through his veins, his pulse beats 
quicker, he clutches the substance though 
he can see it not, for all is dark and 
gloomy. In a moment the storm sub- 
sides, a heavenly rapture {fills his frame, 
he returns to his amazed lady, he sees, 
but thinks not of her. Again they sleep, 
the lady’s sleep is restless and perturbed ; 
the knight smiles—he is dreaming hap- 
pily. The morning arrives, a bright and 
beautiful morning, without a single trace 
of the past storm. 

The lady is the first to leave her couch, 
she goes to the casement— 

“ Jesu Maria! what witchery is this? 
Look, Florian, see you here, how beau- 
tiful! Nay, touch it not,” she adds, as 
Florian is about to touch the object of 
her surprise, “for it may not be holy.” 

The object that called forth these ex- 
pressions of wonder was a chaste and 
beautiful Passion Flower, in full bloom, 
and seemingly affixed between the inter- 
stices of the large stones near the case- 
ment. For some minutes the knight 
gazed at the plant with speechless asto- 
nishment. The lady’s curiosity overcame 
her repugnance, and she touched it; the 
plant shrunk—drew in its leaves, as if 
sensitive to the touch; the lady drew in 
her hand— 

“Oh! how cold,” she exclaimed. 

The knight, following his lady’s ex- 
ample, caressingly touched it, and the 
plant unfolded itself. The same thrill of 
pleasure passed through his frame as on 
the night previous. 

From that morning the knight grew 
solitary in his habits, and thoughtful in 
his manner, never resting long without 
gazing at the plant; for hours at a time 
he would fix his eyes upon it, seemingly 
entranced. The lady grew alarmed, she 
implored and prayed her husband to re- 
sume his wonted habits; all appeal was 
fruitless, he was bewitched. She sought 
her confessor; the priest advised the 
wretched plant’s being torn from the 
wall, and, frenzied with her husband’s 
coolness towards her, she one day essayed 
the attempt, but ere she could carry her 
intent into execution, the flower threw 
forth such a look of love, as if imploring 
her to desist, that, entranced herself, she 
resigned the attempt. Deeply chagrined, 
she pined day by day, till wasting sickness 
took her, and then, when she could not 
rise from her couch, would she keep 
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cazing towards the plant, which had now 
grown so that it shaded one of the small 
panes of the casement. During her illness, 
the knight was ever by her side, but his 
attention was that of honour, duty—not 
of love; and his lady knew it, it had 
become impressed upon her heart, and 
she pitied her husband—she believed him 
enchanted. 

One sultry evening the lady, assisted 
by the knight, had made an effort to 
rise from her couch; the attempt over- 
came her, and she swooned in his arms; 
still the knight looked calmly and impas- 
sionately on; she recovered, as the flame 
flickers before it goes out. 

“ Florian, dear Florian, I am dying.” 

For a short period the knight gazed 
upon his wife in a state of stupefaction, 
as if not fully comprehending the meaning 
of her words. She reiterated—‘ Florian, 
we must part.” 

This seemed to arouse him, for he ex- 
claimed, “ Nay, Florence, you cannot, you 
shall not—base, craven slave that 1 am. 
Oh! oh! thus to lose another by my 
craven cowardice! Florence—Florence 
lady—wife!” and the knight bent upon 
one knee by her bedside: “make but a 
request, command me to do penance, 
that 1 may purge the false spots from my 
heart, and, by my knighthood, by my 
name, and ancestors, 1 will but live to 
perform it and die.” 

“Florian, I have but one request.” 

‘Make it, and 1 swear to obey, dear 
one.” 

“Then pluck me that fatal flower ere 
I die,” replied the lady, faintly. 

* Pluck——” he answered, reiterating 
her words. ‘Florence, 1 dare not, no 
more than could a devil pluck an angel !” 

Florian, you have killed me.” 

“ Nay, say not those words, Florence. 
In the name of Heaven, crush me not to 
the earth; command my life, but not my 
soul. ‘To pluck that flower, I feel would 
be to pluck my soul.” 

“Florian, you have, and do love an- 
other; you have falsely, nay basely, slain 
a loving woman.” 

* Florence, 1 swear.” 

“Swear not—endanger not your here- 
after, Florian,” said Florence, gasping for 
breath; addiug, placing her arm around 
his neck, “Farewell—for ever farewell, 
Florian.” 

This act determined the knight, and 
quietly disengaging her arm, he promised 
her the flower; she smiled. “True at 
last!” she exclaimed, and making a hasty 
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movement towards the casement, Si; 
Florian thrust forth his hand—the flower 
was plucked, the intensity of pleasure 
that ran through his veins made the 
knight totter; the clouds grew suddenly 
dark, there was a flash of lightning, making 
the very heavens horrible; then followed 
a shock, that toppled down the turret 
crushing knight and lady in the ruins; a 
lurid glare arose, and the whole castle was 
in flames, in the midst of the flames was 
a heavy dark cloud, and in the midst of 
which, as it were enthroned, sat a beauti. 
ful creature, pointing to the prostrate 
figures, and a sound of words, which 
seemed to be, Zhe Reward of Deceit and 
Cowardice; and Godfrey—for he fancied 
himself embodied in the Knight Sir 
Florian—breathed heavily beneath the 
stones of the castle, and in the struggle 
to free himself awoke from his dream. 
The candle had expired, the fire was 
black, and with a huge shudder of terror 
and cold, Godfrey rang the bell for his 
servant. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


WHEREIN EVERYBODY IS MADE COM- 
FORTABLE, 


Anp thus, after all, this pretty romance 
proved but a dream—but a dream, imdeced. 
But then a dream is anything but a mere 
dream but to the imaginative; ignore the 
fact as we will, some dreams have an In- 
fluence on some people that lasts a lifetime, 
and so it was with Godfrey, it made him 
nervous, restless, aud he firmly believed 
the dream had been sent him for a great 
moral, no less a one, indeed, than to pre- 
vent his committing a great wrong; aud 
thus, for hours together, Godfrey pon- 
dered upon his dream. That night he 
dreamt of his dream, and in the morning 
cogitated more deeply than ever; he be- 
came tortured by the fiend of indecision; 
he knew there was love on both sides, 
but then the diserace—pooh, pooh; agai, 
it was a mere ‘inystery, and would ulti- 
mately turn out nothing, What should 
he do? 5 wae 
Every man, at one period of his lile, 
stands on the brink of a precipice, the 
base of which is hidden by mists of doubt, 
opaque to his curiosity ; Instinct tells him 
that the leap downwards is safe, but com- 
mon sense whispers the probability ol @ 
bed of spikes. very man who Jumps 
the least out of the common rank of lle, 
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‘; taking a blind leap, the result of which 
ig uncertain, until fortune has rooted him 
‘1 his new position, then it 1s he judges 
best of what he has done. An event 
crosses US, We Seize 1t—we know its Im- 
jortance for good or for bad, and feel in- 
stinctively that it is the key of the future 
to a new and better state of things—a 
key though, that once turned in the lock 
of uncertainty, we have passed the portal, 
andso onand on. ‘To some, an unfore- 
seen power forces them onwards—it is a 
cambler’s throw of the dice, either a prize 
or ruin turns up; if successful, the world 
calls this foresight, decision of character, 
something approximating to genius; if it 
is the reverse,you meet withthe gamester’s 
opprobrium. 3 ; . 

Thus pondered Godfrey as if his deci- 
sion was enough to settle the point, and 
no other mind was interested; refusal, in 
the event of his getting out of his stilts, 
was a result he never once thought of; 
this whirlwind of suspense he was at last 
determined to end, and so the next morn- 
ing rushed, or attempted to rush, head- 
long into matrimony ; however, he never 
passed the outer door, for on reaching 
Mrs. Mantrey’s residence he was coolly 
advised to retreat by the servant, who 
would take no message, even to his mis- 
tresses. A large mountain of pride crum- 
bled at a blow, his faith in himself was 
for ever fallen; post-horses were ordered 
that very evening, aud at a late hour 
Godfrey reached his town-house, and that, 
too, In no very amiable mood. Now came 
an outburst of his romantic vein: he feit 
uimself a disappointed lover, a poor, 
badly-used, outraged gentleman. What 
should he do? fly the country, of course ; 
however, he must. at least continue a few 
days in town, by way of preparation. 

Some few mornings after his arrival in 
town, he was sitting musingly and dreamily 
wrapped in reverie over his breakfast, 
when he was aroused by a loud knocking 
at the door, shortly afterwards the ser- 
vant announced a visitor. Godlrey knew 
not why, but this announcement strangely. 
disturbed him, and he almost trembled as 
atall, somewhat portly man, with weather- 
beaten countenance, made his appearance, 
at the same time making many apologies 
for the abrupt intrusion. 
_ “Don’t know me, I suppose ?” said the 
intruder, 
_ “Thave not yet that honour, sir,” was 
the reply. 

“Well, it’s no great matter; however, 
you soon will, and, 1 am afraid, with no 
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particular joy; yet it is strange, for | 
remember you a child. God bless me, 
young man, you are very much like your 
father.” : 

“I have heard so before, sir; but to 
your business with me at once, if you 
please, for I am in but little mood for 
visitors Just now,” replied Godfrey. 

“‘ But first, | suppose, you would like 
to know my name ?” said the visitor. 

“That is at your convenience,” replied 
Godfrey, forced into a smile by the good- 
natured countenance of his interrogator. 

“Come, now,” said the stranger, “ now 
there is a smile on your countenance, I 
don’t mind going on with my object in 
calling on you. By the way, [ suppose 
you have heard of Sir George Mantel 2” 

“A strange question, sir, to ask his 
nephew and successor.” 

“You are all wrong, Mr. Pope; for I 
assure you, that although Sir George’s 
nephew, you are not his heir.” 

““What mean you by this, sir? if in- 
tended for pleasantry, I assure you it is 
ill-timed ; for you are probably aware of 
my uncle’s decease, and my succession to 
his estates.” 

“ Rather premature the succession, Mr. 
Pope; for did not Sir George leave a 
sou ?” 

‘No, sir, he did not; his only son was 
lost at sea, some time before my uncle’s 
death.” 

“Oh! ah! yes! [ knew him well, as 
queer, rackety, jolly a fellow as ever 
stepped on quarter-deck.”’ 

“ Sir,” said Godfrey, angrily, “ I am not 
aware of the specialities you name as be- 
longing tomy cousin. [ever understood 
him to bea noble-minded and gallant offi- 
cer, nor do I now wish to hear them for 
the first time; they are qualities I per- 
haps hold in a contrary view to yourself,” 
aud then he added, parenthetically- 
“would that he were alive, and stood in 
my place.” 

‘“No—-you don’t say so— you do not 
mean it? Would you, at your age, like 
to resign fortune so easily?” said thie 
stranger, quickly. . 

“Sir, 1 know not the meaning of this 
somewhat strange questioning about my 
family affairs; but duty is my leading 
principle, and however my heart may 
change as I grow older, I should cer- 
tainly now prefer duty to self-interest ; 
if, indeed, the performance of our duty is 
not itself self-interest.” 

“ Bravo!” said the stranger, clapping 
his hands; ‘‘you are a fine fellow, after 
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all, and I am only sorry your principles 
will soon be put to the test.” 

“ How, sir?” exclaimed Godfrey, in a 
tone of surprise. 

“ T am Sir George Mantel!” replied the 
stranger. 

“You!” replied Godfrey, still more 
than ever astonished ; “but you have suf- 
ficient proofs of this, I presume—but I 
see, I see, from your manner. This is 
strange, our first meeting, George. I con- 
eratulate you,” and he shook his new- 
found cousin warmly by the hands. 

“ Proofs, ample ones, Godfrey ; but, by 
Heaven ! it goes to my heart thus despoil- 
ing you. However, I have found a noble 
fellow at least—but now for the proofs.” 

“ Have you them with you, Sir George?” 
replied Godfrey. 

“No exactly; but if you can accom- 
pany me, my carriage is at the door; you 
shall have them.” 

We say not that even our highly ro- 
mantic hero bore this sudden loss of for- 
tune without a pang. However, in the 
first place, he was too proud to exhibit 
such a feeling, and he really was de- 
lighted at the discovery of his cousin, his 
only relative—now he was not quite de- 
solate in the world. If he had for the 
moment doubted the identity, all doubts 
vanished in the course of the few hours 
they spent together; the lineaments were 
too like the old admiral’s to admit of 
doubt, and he resolved there and then to 
accompany him. 

It was nightfall when the cousins en- 
tered the carriage ; the driver must pre- 
viously have received his instructions, for 
not a word was spoken as to the where- 
abouts; neither did it oecur to Godfrey 
until nearly an hour had passed; then, 
indeed, he inquired of Sir George their 
destination. 

“The neighbourhood of Twickenham,” 
was the reply. 

“Strange!” muttered Godfrey; “I 
have but just returned from there.” 

* Life is full of strange occurrences— 
as you will find, my boy, when you have 
traversed as much of the globe as myself ; 
nay, some you may discover this very 
night before we part. However, here we 
are at our journey’s end.” 

As he said this the carriage entered 
through a pair of iron gates, and the mo- 
ment after Godfrey stood in the hall of 
the house. Speechless with astonish- 
ment, but recovering himself, he said, 
“Ys this a farce, Sir George ?” 

A farce no, my boy: a drama, the 
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last act in which you play an important 
part. But come along!” said the baronet 
as he led the way into the well-know, 
drawing-room of Mrs. Mantrey, : 
_ That lady and her daughter Julia were 
in the room; at the sight of the latter 
Godfrey trembled, but spoke not: the 
trembling was from nervousness. fear but 
it changed to something of a sterner kind. 
as he saw Sir George go up to Julia, and 
taking her in his arms kiss her upon bot} 
cheeks. But was the man a maniac? {oy 
he did the same to the mother. If one 
was a maniac, they were all maniacs: fo: 
the ladies upon the whole seemed rather 
to like the salutes. Sir George haying 
finished with the ladies, turned to God. 
frey: 

“You asked me for proofs of my claim 
—there, now, those ladies will be my 
vouchers.” 

“ Those ladies, sir /—what means this, 
to me, incomprehensible scene ? and how 
can those ladies vouch for your asser- 
tions ?” 

“ THoity toity, here’s a pretty kettle of 
fish. Why, here you are, as well known 
to them as I am, and you stand shilly- 
shallying there as if you had never met. 
Well, then, my boy, I must re-introduce 
you.” 

The scene was of so extraordinary a 
kind that Godfrey permitted himself to be 
led by the hand; it was placed in Julia’, 
and a thrill went through his whole 
frame. 

‘““My mother and sister, Mr. Pope; 
Mr. Pope, ladies,” said the baronet, mock- 
ingly. 

‘Great heavens !”? exclaimed Godfrey, 
more surprised than ever. 

“Well, if you will not comprehend 
now, my boy—Lady and Miss Mantel. 
Now do ye see ?” 

“Ts it possible P” replied Godfrey. 

“ Quite,” replied Julia, laughing ; “and 
now, as you well know, my father was 
never hanged for forgery.” slate 

“No, but God forgive me for saying 4¢ 
ought to have been, for something worse, 
replied the sailor. 

“Hush, George,” said Lady Mantel: 
“all is now past and forgiven.” 

“Yes, but not forgotten, mother.” 

When Godfrey could master himseli, 
he implored forgiveness of his errors. 

“Your crime was not so black as 1! 
appeared, Godlrey ; my brother made the 
discovery of the poor woman at the lodge, 
who, by the way, believed all she said. 
“All about which, and the rest of ihe 
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mystery, We will talk over another time,” 
said Sir George, interrupting ; and added: 
«The question 15 now, whether you will 
take this young lady for your wedded 
ao 

_ this tone of bantering, George: 
Tam bewildered with mystery and happi- 
ness. Can you forgive me, madam ?” said 
Godfrey, taking Lady Mantel’s hand. 

« My dear boy,” said the lady, “I have 
nothing to pardon; your conduct was 
justified by the information you had re- 
ceived.” 

“And you, dear Julia?” added God- 
frey, taking her hand. . 

“Willingly, dear Godfrey, provisionally 
that you never for the future judge by 
mere appearances, or create a settled con- 
viction out of a mere rumour; it has been 
the bane of my existence, as you will here- 
after discover.” 

“Hurrah!” said Sir George; “ then it 
is all settled; a wedding, nurses, cradles, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“Stay, my dear George,” said Godfrey. 
“Will Julia aecept the hand of compara- 
tively a beggar ?” 

“Oh, a truce to all sentimentalizing, 
we have had too much of it already ; Julia 
has enough for two—I will find the re- 
mainder tor all that follow; I am, and in- 
tend remaining a bachelor. So now, my 
900d fellow, the affair is settled.” 

And so it proved ; fora short time after- 
wards Julia and Godfrey plighted their 
vows to each other, and, under the influ- 
ence of his wife, and the rough, matter- 
of-fact temperament of his brother-in-law, 
Godfrey left off dreaming, and became a 
useful member of society—ay, and a work- 
ing man in Parliament. 

It would not have been in good taste 
to have unfolded the mystery of the tale 
at the happy re-union, for it disclosed 
and touched upon family sorrows; but to 
oblige the reader we will do so now in a 
few words. 

The admiral was a man of imperious 
and jealous temper, and but little happi- 
hess resulted from his union with Lady 


Mantel; a boy was born to them, and for 


afew years, some twelve, they rubbed on 
together in a very cross-grained way. At 
the end of this period an old friend took 
up his abode in the admiral’s house; at 
lirst this was all very well, but the admiral 
soon grew jealous of the attentions paid 
to his wife by his friend. The lady had 
amaid, whom she dismissed her service 
for pilfering, but in her good nature, 
without informing her husband of the 
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cause of dismissal. Lady Mantel was on 
a visit for some time at a friend’s house 
at Bath, where it so chanced the admiral’s 
friend, unknown to him, was also staying. 
During the lady’s absence the woman, out 
of malice, and in revenge for her dismissal, 
poisoned the admiral’s mind, alluding to 
many little occurrences that had passed 
between his wife and friend. Now, to 
the jealous “trifles light as air are con- 
firmation strong as proofs of Holy Writ ;” 
these suspicions sunk deep into his mind 
and were not a little heightened by the 
coincidence of his friend’s being at the 
same house; he wrote, ordering the lady 
home; she came, and was met with a 
storm of passion, reproaches, nay, down- 
right accusations. The lady was also 
warm-tempered, and stung to the quick, 
shortly alter she gave birth to Julia. 
From that moment the admiral never saw 
his wife or child afterwards; he was a 
stern, passionate, hardheaded, determined 
man. LKither too proud, or wanting suf- 
ficient legal proofs of his wife’s guilt, they 
parted never to meet again. (Quietly as 
this was supposed to be kept from the 
world, that worthy noun of multitude 
took it up and made the most of it, but 
siding with the injured husband. 

Sensitive in the extreme, instead of 
defying, Lady Mantel changed her name 
and retired to the little out-of-the-way 
nook in which Godfrey first found her ; 
her son had been sent to sea at an early 
period of his life, and being war time had 
seldom visited England; however, upon 
those rare occasions his visits to his 
mother and sister were without the know- 
ledge of his father. 

“ Rumour,” who must have something 
to do with its many tongues, seeing that 
tongues are of little use without they 
talk, gave out many very absurd stories 
about the mysterious ladies, and what 
Godfrey had heard was one of the many. 
Now, during the interview between God- 
frey and Julia, the latter was about making 
him a confidant, but was interrupted by 
Godfrey, and very naturally supposed he 
applied the epithet to her mother, of 
whom she was passionately fond: loving 
Godfrey as she did, it was an effort, and 
especially at the last meeting in the fog 
to refuse his overtures, but she gained 
the contest over herself. Shortly after 
Godfrey’s refusal at the house, the brother 
who had been supposed to have been 
drowned, but who in reality had been de- 
tained as a French prisoner for some years, 
and who had lately been released from 
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durance, returned home. Lady Mantel, 
with whom Godfrey was a great favourite, 
entered into a full explanation of the affair 
between the lovers to her son: the latter 
at first stormed at his sister’s being so 
treated, and determined to chastise him ; 
however, the new Sir George’s return 
heing soon bruited about, indeed imme- 
diately to the lodge-keeper, that worthy 
woman speedily saw the mischief she had 





done to her ladies, and made an honest 
confession, the which although it at fist 
annoyed, convulsed the baronet wit 
laughter, and then it was he determined 
upon bringing the two opposition craft 
to anchor, not a little pleased at the same 
time that he had it in his power to g, 
well recompense Godfrey for his loss of 
fortune. And thus endeth our tale. 


W. D. 


PEARLS FROM THE EAST. 


Reputation. 


He that is famous, Sadi, never dies, 
But he is truly dead whom men despise. 


Thought and Man. 


My dreamings are as boundless as the 
illimitable sea. 
Alas! can such vain longings in this 
atom’s schemings be? 


Ancestral Distinctions. 


Let thyown worth elate thee—do not base 

Pretensions on thy long-descended race ; 

Do not, O sliallow one! by dead men live, 

But, by thine own renown, the dead re- 
vive; 

The empty vaunt of buried sires disown ; 

© youth! rejoice not, dog-like, in a bone. 


Jealousy. 


My jealousy of thee is such, that could it 
granted be, 

I'd choose that none beside should e’en 
in fancy think of thee. 


Kuowledge and Action. 


Knowledge, that leaves no trace of acts 
behind, 

Is like mere body destitute of mind. 

Knowledge the stem, and acts the fruit 
will be, 

Tis simply for the fruitage grows the tree, 

‘The barren branches do but shock the eye. 


The Past not to be Recalled. 


Back to thy hand no power can bring 
‘The shaft that once has left the string, 


The Upright Sovereign. 


He peaceful slumbers underneath the clay, 
Where peopie sleep in peace beneath his 
sway. 


Worldliness. 


Think not sweet sherbet from the world 
to drink; 
Honey with poison is commingled there. 
That which thou fondly dost sweet honey 
think, 
Is but the deadly potion of despair. 


Pain the Gate of Joy. 


The Nightingale, that cannot bear the woes 
Of the sharp thorn, must speak not of the 
rose. 
Discourse. 


Let thy discourse be blent in skilful wise, 
Now sink to prose and now poetic rise; 
Since now in this the changeful mind 
finds ease, 
Now that delights and this has ceased to 
please. 
Precipitation. 


Be thou precipitate in no affair, 

Nor turn thy reins from thoughtfulness 
and eare; 7 

What is not done, thou mayst with 
quickness do, 

But when ’tis done, ’tis then in vain to 
rue. 
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Tye amateur ballad singer is, in general, 
4 man of rather more than thirty years of 
age, short, stout, and rubicund, It is in 
this state, and after a plentiful supply of 
tea and muffins, that he advances to the 
pianoforte to sing of his blighted hopes, 
his withered joys, his sunken eyes, and 
pale and melancholy cheek. | 

Possessed of a most inordinate affection 
for the murmuring stream, the warbling 
bird, the sighing breeze, he ever proposes 
excursions upon the waters, reveries in 
the shady groves, kisses in the Zephry 
breeze. ‘I'hen all at once he cries, “ My 
poor mother! my poor cottage!” and he 
is in despair, and he withers away and 
dies, like the flower of the fields, but 
always with that fresh and rosy face we 
have before mentioned. Then again, if 
we are to believe his song, he is but fif- 
teen; he consults the oracle of his love, 
which replies to him that he will be loved 
to madness for ever. At length the moon 
rises; he is content, he is happy. Page 
or damvisel, he goes forth to sing under 
the casement of noble dame or gentle 
maiden; he performs duos with the 
breeze, with the waters of the lake, with 
the rusting leaves, with whom or what 
does he zo¢ perform duos? Meanwhile, 
as sleep is necessary for the tranquil soul, 
he reposes himself under the shadow of 
some rose-tree, or under the white wings 
of some guardian angel, who watches 
over his repose and smiles upon his 
waking glance. What a happy life is 
that of an amateur ballad singer !—a life 
strewn with flowers and false notes; a 
lappy life indeed for him, but not for 
others, 

In imitation of comic singers and seri- 
ous singers, of singers of French music 
and of Italian music, our hero will never 
sing when asked, but uninvited will 
“warble his wood-notes wild” by the 
hour together. Misfortune to you-above 
all, if he accepts, after having previously 
telused! for he will sit himself down to 
the pianoforte like a Macedonian phoenix 
arising from its ashes; he will be unfa- 
liguable. Then of no avail will be your 
expostulations, your disapproval, or your 
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applause; you must hear him to the end, 
you must endure him to the last note of 
his almost inexhaustible répertoire. 

This puts me in mind of a circumstance 
which occurred some years since at the 
house of Lord——, at that time attached 
to our embassyat the court of I'rance. One 
evening he had invited a numerous circle 
to a supper and a hearing of the cele- 
brated Spanish guitar player Huerta. As 
Lord ——’s supper parties were always 
trés recherchée, and as, besides, the repu- 
tation of the famous guitarist had pre- 
ceded him to Paris, none failed at the 
rendezvous, not even Huerta, who how- 
ever begged it to be clearly understood 
than not feeling himself “i’ the vein,” it 
would be utterly impossible for him to 
perform anything that night. 

The entreaties, the prayers even, of the 
guests were of no avail; and the disap- 
pointed Amphitryon, after many new 
supplications had been tried in vain, was 
at length compelled to order supper,when 
—O happiness! at the moment when the 
dishes were on the table, at the moment 
when the slightest hope would have been 
madness, Huerta rose and seized the in- 
strument. He played a first, a second, a 
third piece, each more brilliant than its 
predecessor; and his verve seeming to 
augment as he played, his audience began 
to grow uneasy, for the supper was cool- 
ing in proportion as the instrument was 
warming under the digits of the artist. 

}uerta’s inspiration, so slow in coming, 
was still more dilatory in taking its de- 
varture; and for upwards of two mortal 
aaa did he hold his audience, pale and 
trembling, not at the chords of his lyre, 
but at the thoughts of the supper which 
they too well knew was cooling in the 
adjoining room. 

Meanwhile, as the terrible Spaniard 
gave no sign of being soon fatigued, the 
master of the house, skilfully profiting by 
a sudden interruption, quick as lightning 
gave the signal for a thunder of applause. 
Huerta was moved in more senses than 
one, and we supped. But the hot supper 
had, alas! become cold. 
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A TRIP TO DENMARK. 


III. 


SVENBORG—PIG CASTLE— PICTURESQUE ISLANDS—ISLAND OF THORSENG, THE APPENDAGE Or 
COUNT WALDEMAR—CHRISTIAN IV.-—— NICHOLAS JUEL-——PORTRAITS OF THE Housrp Or 


OLDENBERG. 


From Odense we proceeded to Svenborg, 
to explore the lovely environs of that pic- 
turesquely situated little town; the nar- 
row winding streets lying upon the sides 
of the hills that surround the bay com- 
mand extensive views of the innumerable 
islands without it. The spires of Nicolai 
Church, and the Klosterkirke or Convent 
Church, tower above the red roofs, and 
are not without interest within. There 
were thirteen islands in sight from the 
heights above the town. First comes 
Thorseng or Taasinge, with Styno and 
Strynokalo beyond it; to the left were 
Thoro, Langeland, and Lolland or Laland; 
to the right Skaaro, Dreio, Als, Aro, Aver- 
nako, and Hierto. Some of these islands 
were principalities. 

We navigated from island to island, 
trom gulf to gulf, amid the labyrinths of 
this archipelago so dear to the hero-god 
Thor. The firmament of Odin was over 
our heads, the sea of Aigir beneath our 
feet. Bays, hills, woods, villages, and 
hamlets rivalled with one another in pic- 
turesque beauty. The one that pleased 
us most was Thorseng. It belongs to 
the family of Juel, and is the reward of 
their heroism. It was formerly a fief of 
the Crown, and Christian LV. erected a 
mansion there for his son Waldemar, one 
of the children he had by Christina Munck. 
The king was particularly attached to this 
boy. He wished to marry him to one of 
the daughters of the Grand Duke of Mus- 
covy, hoping thereby to associate him in 
a league against Sweden, but this union, 
which was to have ensured the happiness 
of Waldemar and the preponderance of 
Denmark over the cabinet of Stockholm, 
was frustrated by the premature death of 
the young man. The castle of the Island 
of Thorseng has preserved the romantic 
and tragic name of Waldemar. 

We made an ascent of the hill of Breg- 
ninge previous to visiting the castle; the 
church on this hill is the family mau- 
soleum of the Juels. Their tombs of 
enormous gray stones are arranged in 
succession beneath their feudal vaults 
according to their dates. The view from 


this hill is, if possible, still more compre. 
hensive and beautiful than that obtained 
from Svenborg. 

A succession of woods and corn-fields 
took us to the mansion of Waldemar, 
built as a residence for a prince to whom 
it was only a sepulchre. There is a fine 
portrait of Christian LV. in this mansion, 
mounted on his celebrated black horse. 
He is depicted as tall, with an aquiline 
nose, an open, expansive forehead, and a 
martial air; his eyes and mouth smile at 
danger, his whole physiognomy breathes 
with confidence m frankness. He is a 
hero before being a king. No wonder 
that Christian IV. should be the Henry 
IV. of the Danes. Victor at Kalmar, he 
not only commanded his armies but also 
his fleets. In 1644, in a naval engage- 
ment, he was severely wounded by a 
splinter which struck him on the face 
and threw him on the deck. 

“The king is dead!” ejaculated the 
bystanders in their horror. 

“No!” exclaimed the king, recovering 
himself, “ he is not dead, but remains to 
do his duty.” 

There is a picture illustrative of this 
incident in the Royal Palace of Copen- 
hagen. Christian was as great a diplo- 
matist as he was a general, His treaties, 
which he drew up himself, were worth so 
many victories. He was also as good as 
he was brave. His famous edict of 1627, 
in which he forbade all belligerents n- 
terfering with non-belligerents, is well 
known. He was magnanimous and 
also magnificent, and yet he was econo- 
mical and orderly in his expenses. His 
popularity was immense with the people 
as well as with the army and navy, and all 
the national songs of Denmark are based 
upon his fame. ' 

In another room is the portrait of 
another hero—Niels (Nicolas) Juel. He 
was the Ruyter of Denmark under Chris- 
tian V., grandson to Christian IV. It 
was to him that the Island of Thorseng 
was given for his bravery and victories; 
and ever since the palace of Waldemar 
has been their residence, and the church 
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of Bregninge their family mausoleum. 
The palace is full of reminiscences of this 
hero. The great sculptured sea-chest in 
which he put his clothes | and linen when 
on board ship, even his little medical 
chest, are preserved as almost sacred 
relics. A fine painting is also devoted 
to one of his naval victories, the decisive 
hattle of Kivegebrigt. It was on that 
day that his vessel, the Christian V., 
being about to sink : 

“Gentlemen,” said Niels Juel to his 
officers, “the Christian V. has been a 
noble target, bring up the Frederick IIT, 
we shall be well anywhere under the 
Danish flag.” 

And changing his vessel, without losing 
his courage, the intrepid Niels Juel re- 
mained master of the field, or rather of 
the sea. There are several portraits of 
this Danish Nelson. In one he is in 
court-dress, with the blue cordon of the 
Elephant, but he looks best in his leathern 
jerkin, with his pistols in his waist and 
great sword by his side. A gold chain 
is then his only ornament. He has a 
coloured face, a manly expression, a quick, 
bold look. His attitude is commanding, 
his body robust. ‘The island which he 
conquered for his descendants, surrounded 
as it is on all sides almost within the 
range of the eye by the sea, seems 
like some huge vessel at anchor, It 
- a most appropriate gift for a naval 
ero. 

When Marryat was at Svenborg, the 
place was full of bathers, the hotel noisy, 
and he seems to have been as little im- 
pressed with its beauties as he was with 
Odense, but still he admits that the town 
itself, perched on a hill-side, must tell 
better from the Island of Thorseng, on the 
opposite side of the fiord; but nothing 
more soft, more pretty, can be well de- 
scribed than the wood-clothed banks, ex- 
tending towards Christianminde. Our 
first stroll did not, however, run that way ; 
we betook ourselves in the opposite di- 
tection, seduced by the tower of a milk- 
white church rising fromthe woods which 
embower it: St. Jorgens it is called. 
Here the wicked Danes declare that St. 
George fought the dragon. Our English 
'. George! a great fib! as all men know 
the combat took place somewhere near 
npoli. Dragon or no dragon, it is a 
lovely spot the village of St. Jorgens. 
here has been in former times an hos- 
pital attached to the church, and the view 
tom the cemetery is charming. We 
Stopped to gaze at the old square court 
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of the prestegaard, the entrance-door 
shaded by two limes of glorious growth ; 
and wer» in full admiration of its pictu- 
resque appearance, hay-loaded cart and 
all, when the son of the pastor came out, 
and begged us to walk in the garden and 
see the new house his father had lately 
completed. The old gaard was to come 
down. It was an excellent modern house 
—of greater appearance, and not ugly ; 
no house in Denmark is ever ugly —with 
its high-pitched roofs and gables, but a 
sad exchange for the old limes, the square 
court, and the parlour windows on the 
other side, with the open balcony com- 
manding the blue waters. ‘Chacun a 
son gout, et tous les gotits sont respect- 
ables,” so say the French. 

These villages of Funen, with their 
abundant fruit gardens and orchards, re- 
mind me of Calvados, and sometimes of 
our own more primitive hamlets of Devon- 
shire, by the coast side; it is rare else- 
where to meet rich cultivation and sea 
combined. The peasant women, too, wear 
an eccentric cap—not like the Cauchois, 
but much frilled behind—and such a bon- 
net; like a japanned coal-scuttle, formed 
of glazed and painted carton, bent; you 
may purchase them flat in the shops. 

This is a splendid place for bathing, 
and tlte establishments—floating baths, 
with cradles for non-swimming females— 
well arranged andairy. Jelly-fish the only 
drawback; beautiful to gaze upon, but 
most disagreeable to the touch; added to 
which they sting—not anything dire, but 
a prickly, disagreeable sensation. 

Svenborg rather piques itself on its 
godfather, King Svend, though in old 
documents of the Middle Ages it is more 
frequently written Sviin, or “ Pig Castle.” 
Orthography, we all know, was very faulty 
until the present century; and the same 
name, be it town or family, you frequently 
find written in ten or filteen different 
manners. Still the inhabitants appear to 
have been so touchy on the subject, and 
somebody, to clench the matter, composed 
some doggrel, which le caused to be hung 
up in the church, that I almost believe 
there to have been some truth in the as- 
sertion. ar 

A town planted on a hill is always pic- 
turesque. It is something pleasant to 
overlook your neighbour’s chimneys; and 
when the buildings are of ancient date, 
queer and rambling, with storks’ nests 
and fruit-gardens, it adds to the charm. 
As you pass down the street you may 
read—if Danish be, like the = of 
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Paris to Chaucer’s Abbess, “ to you un- 
known”’—in the Latin tongue many a 
wise saw, many a good old proverb, in- 
scribed above the doorways, coeval with 
the buildings themselves. Old saws, pro- 
verbs, and such like, are now esteemed 
vulgar ; but many a good principle, many 
a domestic virtue has soaked into the 
mind of manas well as womankind, solely 
from the fact of its being placed for ever 
before their eyes. Svenborg was a loyal 
town to the house of Oldenborg, and 
Christian III. evinced his gratitude for 
her fidelity in 1535. 

“What can I do,” he asked of her 
head magistrate, a priest, one Hans Gaas, 
“to reward your faithful services ?” 

“How,” answered the magistrate, 
humbly, ‘can a poor goose (Gaas) like 
me have done service to so great a sove- 
reign ?” 

Nothing like humility in this world; 
the geese became ennobled, and Hans 
Archbishop of Tronyem. 

We pass through the post-gaard garden, 
luxuriant in trees laden with unripe apples, 
to the detriment of the stomachs, I should 
imagine, of the tribe of babbling children 
who dwell within—seductive, too, with 
skittles and swings; turn into the road 
through a ‘gate, and by a sharp descent 
gain the little jetty where the ferry-boats 
already await the passengers for Thorseng. 
A ten minutes’ sail brings us to shore. 
The sun is high in the heavens, and we 
have a long walk before us. Svenborg 
looks better from the other side. Then, 
too, you have St. George’s church and 
wood, and Christianminde as well; but 
our first excursion leads us to the church 
tower of Bregninge, the highest point in 
the island, from whose summit you gain 
a panoramic view of all the Danish archi- 
pelago—Lolland, Langeland, Funen, Airo, 
and half a dozen other O’s, small fry, un- 
known to the world in general—all very 
flat, very green, very blue, and satisfactory 
to those who care for bird’s-eye views, 
without a background beyond the grey 
horizon. 

The Isle of Thorseng, flat thongh it be, 
is fair and fruitful, the possession of the 
noble house of Juel, descendants of the 
gallant Admiral Niels Juel, whose tomb 
we visited in the Holm church of Copen- 
hagen. A pleasant walk along the water- 
side leads to the residence of the lord and 
master—smiling villages, with gardens, 
woods, hops, and orchards—a prosperity 
to make the heart joyful. Valdemar Slot, 
it is called—a huge pile, with gate-houses, 
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spacious enough to furnish a residence to 
any moderate-minded man, built by the 
Fourth Christian, who gave it, with the 
rich broad lands surrounding, to his eldest 
son, Prince Valdemar(by Christina Munck) 
that good-looking fellow who hangs in the 
Royal Gallery of Copenhagen, painted by 
Carl van Mander. He appears to have 
been a spoilt boy, as most handsome ch). 
dren are, and later in life ran wild, causing 
his father some trouble. Christian writes 
word to his son-in-law, Corfitz Ulfeld, in 
a letter dated 14th September, 1643 .— 
“Count Valdemar Christian leaves this 
to-morrow on a journey through Denmark. 
God grant him a happy journey. He has 
cost me much money. Pray Heaven this 
may be the last. If you don’t make him 
eareful, he will soon spend all the money 
I have given him before he comes to Co- 
penhagen, notwithstanding he has got 
here all that he wanted; besides which he 
owes the tailor 20,000 specie.” An ex- 
travagant dog was Count Valdemar. He 
endeavoured to persuade Corfitz to go se- 
curity for him and “back his bills.” So, 
to keep him out of scrapes, his father sends 
him off on an embassy to Moscow, and 
negotiations are entered into for marrying 
our scapegrace to the Russian Princess 
Irene; when all was arranged, Valdemar 
refused to be baptized according to the 
Greek Church after the Muscovite manner, 
On his first introduction into the Czar’s 
presence, by way of seeking favour with 
his future father-in-law, he kissed the 
sceptre. The Russians declared that 
from henceforth be became the vassal of 
the emperor. When Valdemar discovered 
this, he determined to leave secretly ; ac- 
companied by three of his attendants, he 
tried to escape through Poland. On ar- 
riving at the gate of the city after dark, 
he was recognised and stopped; and, 
after a pitched battle between his ser- 
vants and the Muscovites, was taken 
prisoner, and kept secure until the death 
of the Emperor Michael, when he was set 
at liberty. On his way home he carried 
off a young lady from Warsaw, deserted 
her, and she drowned herself in the Sound 
at Elsinore. After Ulfeld’s rebellion, dis- 
gusted at the coldness with which he was 
treated by his half-brother, Frederic Ill, 
he joined the party of his brother-in-law 
in Sweden, and died in Poland, an officer 
in the Swedish service. 
Valdemar Slot is an ugly pile of brick- 
work externally, much degraded, and now, 
alas! in Chancery, a lawsuit between two 
brothers. It is, however, worthy of a 
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visit, with its gallery of portraits, one of 
the most interesting in Denmark, but 
fearfully neglected, being unappreciated 
by the possessors. In one of the great 
saloons are hung those of the early sove- 
reigns of the house of Oldenborg, from 
Frederick LI. downwards, all on horse- 
back, each horse, however, follows that of 
his predecessor, giving the whole the ap- 
pearauce of a royal carousal or merry-go- 
round. 

It was Frederic III. who, as cadet du 
suing, commenced life as Archbishop of 
Brenen—a world of trouble his father 
had to get him appointed. There he is; 
most ecclesiastical, too, he looks—as like 
a bishop as the Duke of York did of 
Osnaburg —a@ cheval, armed cap-a-pie, 
distinguished alone from his brethren by 
the starched plaited ruff of the Lutheran 
clergy. His duties cannot have’ been 
onerous, though to me the wearing of the 
frill would have been worse than all the 
penances and fastings of the Romish 
Church, We mount the staircase; on 
the landing-place hang all the family of 
the Fourth Christian — heavy, drunken 
Prince Christian, who made way for his 
brother the bishop and his wife, Madalena 
of Saxony, she with feather-fan in hand 
and lap-dog by her side; Prince Valde- 
mar, the possessor, though he never re- 
sided there, a fine boy—a child to be 
proud of, as indeed all Christians were. 
Aud those fair ladies with golden pow- 
dered hair, high ruffs, and somewhat 
uncovered, looking-glasses and_ pearls. 
Who be they? ‘*'Those,” replied the 
conductress, “are the twelve frills of 
King Christian.”? Powers above! twelve! 
Lump together‘all the demi-monde of that 
immoral court—all the Kirstens, Karens, 
Vibekes—yon can never number twelve ; 
but they are very pretty women, much 
superior to the portraits of Rosenborg. 
I must take the liberty of vindicating 
three from this sweeping verdict : those 
three exquisite creatures who hang below 
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belong to another period somewhat later, 
and are, if I mistake not, authentic copies 
of some of our English beauties of Hamp- 
ton Court. One I imagine to be the 
Princess of Orange, Mary Stuart, daughter 
of Charles I.—she was good, at any rate ; 
a second, highly rouged, not unlike the 
haughty and imperious Castlemaine, whom 
I have already met with in Rosenborg ; 
the third, a lady of King Charles’s court, 
surpassingly lovely. Not to linger, we 
have, among many others of interest, 
Queen Louisa of England in all her youth 
and beauty. What majesty! what a 
presence! Her portrait is not rare in 
Funen. Then there is Niels Juel, first 
as a boy—hofjunker to Duke Frederic— 
in red jacket and silver buttons, some- 
thing like that worn at a Spanish buil- 
fight; again repeated, surrounded by lis 
victories as Admiral, Knight of the Ele- 
phant, &c., a table with the names of his 
vessels, his captains, lieutenants, and 
officers, down to the lowest grade. But 
of all the portraits of the Juel house, 
there is one most charming, a lady of the 
last century, missal in hand, coming out 
of church, the light of a setting sun fall- 
ing on her dress through the mullions of 
a Gothic window, one of those effects of 
light so much loved by some of the Dutch 
painters; the master unknown. 

My opinion is that to see these islands 
in their fullest beauty we should have 
visited them in the month of May, in the 
new-born luxuriance of early spring-time, 
before the harvest is gathered in and the 
green fields become stubble. In these 
northern climes the summer is bright, but 
short. The months of May and June, 
though the days are prolonged till mid- 
night, and twilight is only a cloud pass- 
ing over the fair face of nature, yet are 
but of thirty days, and soon fly by. Could 
we extend the year to fifteen months, one 
more summer quarter, it would be a great 
convenience. 
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along a so-called postal line of communi- 
cation. ‘There is no getting on in Den- 
mark without taking to the water every 
now and then. ‘The great learned anti- 
quarian Rask, whose native cottage was 
pointed out to us near Svenborg, and 
who has published the best editions of 
the two Eddas, explains how it is that 
Denmark is indebted for its Greater and 
Lesser Belts. It is all owing to a little 
arrangement between the great persons 
of the Scandinavian mythology. Odin, 
carried away by his affection for the god- 
dess Gefion, promised her one fine day all 
the land that she could encompass with a 
furrow in the course of twenty-four hours. 
The beauty of this cosmogonic poem, who 
must have partaken as much of the Her- 
cules as of Venus, forthwith harnessed 
four wild bulls to her plough, and she 
never ceased to ply its share till she had 
effectually cut off Funen and Zealand 
from the mainland. ‘That is how,” said 
Rask, smiling, “we have these straits 
and these islands, which once constituted 
part of the continent of Sweden on thie 
one side, and of Jutland and Slesvig on 
the other. The world,” he added, “ has 
forgotten the goddess Gefion, but the 
world is ungrateful.” 

The first town on the way to Copen- 
hagen from Korsor, and the first station 
on the railway is Slagelse, a lively little 
town with 3200 inhabitants, and a fine 
church of the eleventh century. In the 
forest of Antvorskov, immediately beyond 
the town, was formerly situated the abbey 
of Antvorskov, founded by Valdemar I., in 
1177. Of one of the monks of this mo- 
nastery, Holy Anders, the patron saint of 
Slagelse, the most marvellous traditions 
are still extant. To him, it is said, the 
town was indebted for the extensive lands 
annexed to it, for Valdemar having pro- 
mised the town as much land as Holy 
Anders could ride round on a new-born 
foal, the pious monk is said to have made 
such speed, notwithstanding his strange 
courser, that the courtiers kept running 
to the king, who was in his bath, to im- 
plore him to stop the progress of the 
holy man, or he would soon ride round 
the whole island. 

Holy Anders further enjoyed the privi- 
lege of hanging his hat and his gloves on 
the sunbeams, while performing his devo- 
tions in the open air, a circumstance 
which brought him into great repute. 
An eminence in the neighbourhood of 
Slagelse, where Anders is said once to 
have fallen asleep and to have had a 
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vision, is still denominated the y 
place (Hvilehoien). 

‘Two miles from Slagelse the road Passes 
the lovely Lake of Soro, on the borders 
of which rises, in noble and elegant. sim. 
plicity, the Academy of Soro. Seven 
hundred years ago, when the town of 
Soro was but a little hamlet, Asser Rye 
the father of Denmark’s greatest states. 
man, Bishop Absalon, erected on this 
spot a Bernardine convent, which, by the 
munificence of Absalon, and of his brother 
Ksbern Snare, soon became one of the 
richest and most distinguished abbeys in 
Denmark. Here it was that Saxo Gram. 
maticus wrote his Danish Chronicles, 
After the introduction of the reformed 
religion, Frederick II. (1586) transformed 
the abbey into a foundation school, and 
in 1623, Christian LV., anxious to prevent 
the Danish nobles from leaving their own 
country to prosecute their studies at 
foreign universities, as was then very 
much the fashion, founded, richly en- 
dowed, and connected with this school 
an academy for young noblemen, and 
appointed many foreign professors to 
instruct them in different sciences and 
languages. ‘The school founded by Fre- 
derick II. being not exclusively designed 
for noblemen’s children, it was consi- 
dered necessary to lay down as a rule 
that “the children of nobles, who may 
frequent the school, shall hereafter, for 
several reasons, at meals, in the hours of 
instruction and of recreation, as well as 
in their bed-rooms, be separated from the 
other children who are not noble.” This 
is one of the many instances of the pro- 
found contempt in which the nobles held 
the other classes, and the utter unconcern 
with which they gave utterance to their 
feelings, circumstances which in less than 
half a century afterwards led to the com- 
plete overthrow of their power, and to 
the establishment of the absolute power 
of the monarchs. In 1754, Soro Academy 
was further endowed by Baron Ludvig 
Holberg, the Danish historian and dra- 
matie writer, who at his death bequeathed 
to it the whole of his property. The 
spirit of the academy has, of course, 1 
later times, undergone a change, and the 
nobles have here, as elsewhere, lost theit 
exclusive rights. Among the present 
professors are Ingermann and kstrup, 
whose names rank among the first m 
Danish literature. A lovely little — 
on the banks of the lake, and immediately 
adjoining the academy, is allotted to eac 
of the professors, and the whole character 
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of the place is perfectly suited to the 
calm pursuits of science. The old aca- 
demy was burnt down in 1813, and was 
replaced by the present building, but the 
church of the Bernardines, a very fine 
Gothic building, is still extant, and con- 
tains within its walls the ashes of Absa- 
lon, of Holberg, and of King Valde- 
mar LV. 

The Academy of Soro boasted a year 
or two ago of 183 students, of whom 64 
were warders. ‘This is something better 
than the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 
The wooden gates of the old monastery 
are still visible. ‘The church is of charm- 
ing proportions. It contains several 
monuments of antiquity, and has two 
wooden crucifixes, one of the twelfth, 
the other of the sixteenth century. ‘The 
most remarkable tombs are those of 
Waldemar Atterdag, of Bishop Absalon, 
and of his grandfather Huide. There is 
also a curious carved chair of 1650, 
rather difficult to move. 

Saxo Grammaticus, above alluded to, 
descended from an illustrious Danish 
family, was born about the middle of the 
twellth century, and, on account of his 
uncommon learning, distinguished by the 
name Of Grammaticus. Some authors have 
erroneously conjectured, from his name 
Saxo, that he was born in Saxony. He 
was provost of the cathedral church of 
Roskild, the Westminster of Denmark, 
and his tomb is still shown there by the 
side of that of the Danish princes; but 
Mallet argues from Sperling, a writer of 
great erudition, that the provost of Ros- 
kild was another person, and that Saxo 
was secretary to Absalon, the celebrated 
Archbishop of Lenden. It seems certain 
that he was much patronized by the 
learned and warlike founder of the 
Academy of Soro, and it was at his insti- 
gation that he wrote his history of Den- 
mark. This history, consisting of sixteen 
books, begins from the earliest era of the 
Danish annals, and concludes with the 
year 1186. It has long ago been shown 
by Holberg (to whose memory an annual 
funereal oration is made at Soro), that 
the first part of this history, which relates 
to the origin of the Danes and the reigns 
of the ancient kings, is full of fable; but 
the last eight books, and particularly 
those which regard the events of his own 
limes, deserve the utmost credit. He 
Wrote in Latin, and the style, if we con- 
sider the barbarous age in which he 
flourished, is in general extremely elegant, 
ul rather too poetical for history. His 
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epitaph, a dry panegyric in bad Latin 
verses, gives no account of the date of 
his death, which happened, according to 
Stephens, in 1204. ° 

_ Saxo Grammaticus possesses more real 
interest, however, in the eyes of English- 
men, from the circumstance of his being 
the original narrator of those events upon 
which our immortal bard founded his great 
work, Hamlet. 

His account is extracted, and much 
altered, by Belleforest, a French author, 
an English translation of whose romance 
was published under the title of the 
Llistorye of Hamblet ; and from this trans- 
Jation Shakspeare formed the groundwork 
of his play, though with many alterations 
and additions. 

According to the Danish annals, long 
before the introduction of Christianity 
into Denmark, Horwendillus, prefect, or 
King of Jutland, was married to Geruthra, 
or Gertrude, daughter of Ruric, King of 
Denmark, by whom he had a son, called 
Amlettus, or Hamlet. Fengo murders 
his brother Horwendillus, marries Ger- 
trude, and ascends the throne. Hamlet, 
to avoid his uncle’s jealousy, counterfeits 
folly; and is represented as such an 
abhorrer of falsehood that, though he 
constantly frames the most evasive and 
even absurd answers, yet artfully contrives 
never to deviate from truth. engo, sus- 
pecting the reality of his madness, endea- 
vours by various methods* to discover the 
real state of his mind; amongst others, 
he departs from Elsinore, concerts a meet- 


* Among other attempts, Fengo ordered his 
companions to leave him in a retired spot, and 
a young woman was placed in his way, with a 
view to extort from him a confession that his 
fully was counterfeited. Hamlet would have 
fallen into the snare, if a friend had not secretly 
conveyed to him intelligence of this treachery: 
he carried the woman to a more secret place, 
and obtained her promise not to betray him, 
which she readily gave, as she had been brought 
up with him from her infancy. Being asked, 
on his return home, if he had indulged his 
passion, he answered in the affirmative; but 
rendered himself not believed by the most artful 
subterfuges, which, though true, seemed evi- 
dently to mark a disordered under-tanding, 
and by the positive denial of the woman. 
“Upon this woman,” as Capell observes, . is 
grounded Shakspeare’s Ophelia; and his deli- 
verance from this snare by a friend suggested 
his Horatio.”—‘t The rude outlines,” as Mr. 
Malone remarks, “ of those characters.” ‘* But 
in this piece there are no traits of the character 
of Polonius; there is, indeed, a counsetlor, and 
he places himself in the Queen’s chamber 
behind the arras; but this is the whole. The 
Ghost of the old Hamlet is likewise the offspring 
of our author’s creative imagination.” 
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ing between Hamlet and Gertrude—con- 
cluding that he would not withhold his 
sentiments from his own mother—and 
orders a courtier to conceal himself, un- 
known to both, for the purpose of over- 
hearing their conversation. 

The courtier repairs to the queen’s 
apartment, and hides himself under a heap 
of straw. Hamlet, on entering the cabi- 
net, suspecting the presence of some spy, 
imitates, after his usual affectation of folly, 
the crowing of a cock, and, shaking his 
arms like wings, jumps upon the heap of 
straw, till feeling the courtier, he draws 
his sword, kills him, cuts the body to 
pieces, boils it, and gives it to the hogs. 
He then avows to his mother that he only 
personated a fool; reproaches her for her 
incestuous marriage with the murderer of 
her husband, and concludes his remon- 
strances by saying :—“ Instead, therefore, 
of condoling my insanity, deplore your own 
infamy, and learn to lament the deformity 
of your own mind.” 

The queen is silent, but is recalled to 
virtue by these admonitions. Fengo re- 
turns to Elsinore, sends Hamlet to Eng- 
land under the care of two courtiers, and 
requests the king, by a letter, to put him 
to death. Hamlet discovers and alters 
the letter; and on their arrival in Eng- 
land the king orders the two courtiers to 
immediate execution, and betroths his 
daughter to Hamlet, who gives many 
ie shee, proofs of a_ transcendant 
understanding. 

At the end of the year he returns to 
Denmark, and alarms the court by his 
unexpected appearance, as a report of his 
death had been spread, and preparations 
were making for lis funeral. 

Having re-assumed his affected insanity, 
he purposely wounds his finger in draw- 
ing his sword, which the bystanders im- 
mediately fasten to the scabbard. He 
afterwards invites the principal nobles to 
an entertainnient, makes them intoxicated, 
and in that state covers them with a large 
curtain, which he fastens to the ground 
with wooden pegs; he then sets fire to 
the palace, and the nobles, enveloped in 
the curtain, perish in the flames. During 
this transaction he repairs to Fengo’s 
apartment, and taking the sword which 
lay by the side of his bed, puts his own 
in its place ; he instantly awakens and in- 
forms him that Hamlet is come to revenge 
the murder of his father. Fengo starts 
from his bed, seizes the sword, but, un- 
able to draw it, falls by the hand of Hamlet. 
The next morning, when the populace 
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were assembled to view the ruins of the 
palace, Hamlet summons the remaiaies 
nobles, and in a masterly speech lays ope, 
the motives of his own conduet;” proves 
his uncle the assassin of his father and 
concludes in the following words sia 
“Tread upon the ashes of the monster 
who, polluting the wife of his murdered 
brother, joined incest to fratricide, and 
ruled over you with the most oppressive 
tyranny. Receive me as the minister of 
a just revenge, as one who felt for the 
sufferings of his father and his people, 
Consider me as the person who has purged 
the disgrace of his country, extinguished 
the infamy of his mother, freed you from 
the despotism of a monster, whose crimes, 
if he had lived, would have daily increased, 
and terminated in your destruction. Ac. 
knowledge my services, and, if I have 
deserved it, present me with the crown, 
Behold in me the author of these advan. 
tages, no degenerate person, no parricide, 


- but the rightful successor to the throne, 


and the pious avenger of a father’s murder. 
I have rescued you from slavery, restored 
you to liberty, and re-established your 
glory; I have destroyed a tyrant, and 
triumphed over an assassin. ‘The recom- 
pence is in your hands ; you can estimate 
the value of my services, and in your virtue 
I rest my hopes of reward.” 

This speech had the desired effect ; the 
greater part of the assembly shed tears, 
and all who are present unanimously pro- 
claim him king amid repeated acclama- 
tions. 

Hamlet, soon after his elevation, sails 
to England, and orders a shield to be made 
on which the principal actions of his life 
are represented. ‘Ihe king receives him 
with feigned demonstrations of joy; falsely 
assures him that his daughter is dead, and 
recommends him to repair to Scotland as 
his ambassador, and pay his addresses to 
Queen Hermetruda. He gives this msl- 
dious advice with the hope that Hamlet 
may perish in the attempt; as the queen, 
who was remarkable for her —s and 
cruelty, had such an aversion to all pre- 
posals of marriage, that not one of her 
suitors had escaped falling a sacrifice to 
her vengeance. Hamlet, in opposition to 
all difficulties, performs the embassy, and, 
by the assistance of his shield, which In 
spires the lady with a favourable opinion 
of his wisdom and courage, obtains her In 
marriage, and returns with her to Eng: 
land. Informed by the princess to whom 
he is betrothed that her father meditates 
his assassination, Hamlet avoids his fate 
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by wearing armour under his robe, puts 
to death the king of England, and sails to 
Denmark with his two wives, where he is 
soon afterwards killed in a combat with 
Vigletus, son of Ruric. Hamlet, adds 
the historian, was a prince, who, if his 
good fortune had been equal to his deserts, 
would have rivalled the gods in splendour, 
and in his actions would have exceeded 
even the labours of Hercules. 

Marryat, when at Feggeklit—sacred, he 
says, in the eyes of all Englishmen as the 
birthplace of our Shakspeare’s Hamlet 

Amleth, as he is called in Denmark)— 
relates the story In a slightly different 
way. It was at Feggeklit, in the Island 
of Mors, in the very early ages, dwelt 
two brothers—Huaardevendel, father of 
Hamlet, and his brother Fengo. For 
many years they lived in amity, resting 
alternately, each for the space of three 
years, while the other went on a pirate 
expedition. When Fengo witnessed his 
brother return laden with spoils, and the 
joy of his wife Geruthe, Fengo’s heart 
burned with jealousy; he determined to 
remain at home, and get possession, not 
only of his brother’s wealth, but also of 
his wife. Pretending that Geruthe is ill- 
treated by her husband, Fengo slays his 
brother. After their marriage, Amleth, 
fearing for his life, feigns madness. He 
rolls about in the mud, and replies in a 
ridiculous manner to the questions put to 
him. The king, suspicious, endeavours, 
by means of a woman’s art, to draw the 
truth from him. Amleth, on his guard, 
that day indulges in unheard-of vagaries. 
He rides out in the forest with his face 
towards the horse’s tail, pretends to mis- 
take a wolf for a horse, and wishes Fengo 
had many such chargers. Now comes 
the story of Polonius. Fengo absents 
himself, and gives orders to a confidant 
to watch Amleth, and conceal himself in 
the room when he is alone with his mother. 
Amleth, who has his wits about him, be- 
lore entering into conversation with his 
mother, runs, as was his habit, round the 
toom, flapping his arms-and crowing like 
acock. Jumping on a heap of straw (in 
her majesty’s bedroom!) he feels some- 
thing underneath, runs his sword through, 
and withdraws the dead body of the spy. 
He cuts it into pieces, boils it, and gives 
it to the pigs. Then, turning to his 
mother, who was weeping over his mad- 
hess, he addresses her the most violent 
teproaches: “If you will grieve, weep 
hot over my madness, but over your own 
shame and dishonour.” Fengo, after the 
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disappearance of his counsellor, feels more 
anxious than ever to make an end of his 
stepson. He then sends him to England ; 
and here Shakspeare has followed the true 
story. Amleth adds to the instructions 
for the death of his companions, that the 
king of England is to give his daughter 
in marriage. Amleth is still very queer ; 
he refuses to eat or drink at the English 
king’s table. On inquiring, he replies he 
will not touch food, because “the bread 
savours of blood, the beer of iron, and 
the lard of dead men’s carrion ;” he adds 
also (very ill bred) that the king has 
eyes like a bondsman, and that the queen, 
in three things, behaved herself like a 
servant maid; but after a sharp observa- 
tion the king discovers Amleth was right 
in his supposition as regards the food; 
for the corn came from a ficld where a 
battle had taken place; the pigs had 
eaten a dead man’s carrion; and in the 
fountain of the brewer were discovered 
several rusty swords. The English king 
now becomes uneasy, and, taking his 
mother to task, forces her to own that a 
bondsman was his father. Later, Amleth 
declares that (shocking bad manners) the 
queen is not of higher origin herself; for, 
first, she hides her head in her cloak ; 
secondly, in walking she lifts up her 
kirtle under the girdle; and, thirdly, after 
eating she picks her teeth with a fish-bone 
—all ieciled proofs of low birth; “but 
perhaps,” he added, by way of a sop, “ her 
mother was a prisoner of war, which fully 
accounts for her low habits.” ‘The king 
(a most undutiful son) praises his wisdom, 
and gives him his daughter in marriage. 
Amleth now demands recompence for thie 
death of his companions, and receives a 
considerable sum in gold, which he melts 
down into two holiow sticks; and, after 
a year’s absence, begs to return to Jutland 
on “important family affairs.” On his 
arrival he is asked after his two com- 
panions: “Here they are,” lie replied, 
exhibiting his two sticks. His answer is 
received with shouts of derision, and they 
look on him as mad as ever. . 
On his arrival at the palace of King 
Fengo, situated on the lake hard by, he 
found the family in full carouse, a wake 
subsequent to the celebration of his own 
funeral. Disguised, he joins the party, 
drugs the liquor of the carousers, and 
when they are all intoxicated, first setting 
fire to the house, rushes to the room 
where Fengo lay asleep, and awakens him 
with these words: “Fengo, your good 
men are burning to ashes; and here is 
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Amleth, wao will revenge the death of 
his father!” He then slays him. One 
hundred and fifty years since Fengo’s 
grave was opened, and an iron sword 
taken from it; what became of it none 
can tell. 

The legend of the monastery, now the 
Academy of Soro, is related by the same 
traveller as given in the ballad of “The 
Two Church Towers.” Sir Asker Ryg, 
son of Skialm Hvide, was a knight of 
large possessions, and dwelt near the 
village of Fiennesleville. One day, when 
about to start for the wars, he first went 
into “the Jittle church to pray,” and 
creatly scandalized was he to find the 
doorway so low he was compelled to bow 
his head on entering therein; the roof, 
too, was cf black straw, and the damp 
and green mould hung to the crumbling 
walls. Greatly shocked was Sir Asker 
Ryg; perhaps, had he been more regular 
in his attendance, he would have already 
discovered the dilapidated state of the 
building; so, previous to his starting, he 
gave directions to his wife, the fair Lady 
Inge, at that time in an interesting cond1- 
tion, to rebuild the church during his ab- 
sence, aud if she were brought to bed of a 
boy, to erect a lofty church tower; if only 
a girl, a spire. The Lady Inge promised 
obedience to the wishes of her lord, and 
off he goes, followed by a numerous train 
of squires, to fight the battles of his 
country, and perform prodigies of valour. 
When the war is at end he bends his way 
homeward, and on approaching Fiennesle- 
ville his impatience is so great he out- 
strips all his train, and arrives first alone 
on the brow of the hill which overhangs 
the village: he strains his eyes and sees 
not one tower but two—the Lady Inge 
has given birth to twin boys during his 
absence—and on arriving at his castle 
half mad with joy (education cost nothing 
in those days) he embraced his wife, ex- 
claiming, “Oh, thou noble Lady Inge; 
thrice honoured be thou: thou art a 
Dannewif!” (a woman who first bears 
twin sons to her husband is termed a 
Dannewil). And these twins grew up to 
be the most celebrated characters of their 
century—Absalon, the warrior Archbishop 
of Lund, friend and adviser of Valdemar 
the Great, and Esbern Snare. 

It was Archbishop Absalon who, in 
conjunction with his brother Esbern 
Snare, rebuilt and enlarged the convent 
of Soro, which greatly flourished during 
the Valdeimarian dynasty, but later fell 
into decadence, as the epitaph of the last 
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abbot is supposed to express, though J 
really see no reason why it should more 
allude to the state of the monastery than 
to the general transitory events of this 
world. It runs— 


* Quicquis es humanis noli confidere rebys 
. . s ip. 
Jam mihi est magnum quin quod esse nihil.” 


In 1580, the convent was wholly syp. 
pressed, and added to the fiefs of the 
crown, and a school founded for thirty 
sons of the nobility. Among the many per: 
sonages of note who have been here edu. 
cated may be enumerated Frederick II. 
himself, at that time not heir-presumptive 
to the crown; Prince Valdemar, eldest 
son of Christian LV., by Christina Munck; 
and many others. 

Charles Gustavus of Sweden, too, here 
received his early instruction ; and when, 
in 1659, he had reduced nearly the whole 
of Zealand under his yoke, with a proper 
feeling of gratitude towards the “alma 
mater” of his childhood, he exempted 
Soro from military contribution, and ex- 
tended to it his royal protection against 
all outrage. 

You enter the university by the Gothic 
gateway of brickwork, now whitewashed, 
belonging to the ancient convent. An 
avenue of trees leads to the church, sur- 
rounded by a small cemetery, and in front 
stands the college; on the other side a 
handsome building of the present century. 
The original edifice was consumed by fire 
in the year 1813. As we entered the 
court some very small boys were indulging 
in the recreation of shooting stones aud 
horse-chestnuts from a sling, the tradi- 
tional amusement of boys of all ages and 
countries, from the time of David to the 
present generation. 

We mount the steps and enter by a 
long corridor, hung with square portraits 
of the kings of Denmark from the earliest 
ages, like those we sce on the tables of 
our kings of England. ‘They are, I fancy, 
copies taken from a series of engraviligs 
I have since seen in the Miiller collection 
at the Royal Library at Copenhagen. 

A glass window in the door of each 
school-room allowed us to peep at the 
boys engaged in their studies. We then 
mounted upstairs, and were introduced 
to their dormitories—large airy rooms 
with numberless small beds arranged il 
rows, the wiudows opening wide aD 
overlooking the lake below. On the first 
floor were a well-filled museum of natur 
history, a debating and lecture room. 
this room stands the chair of Holberg the 
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historian, and also the Sheridan of the 
Danish drama, by whom the academy was 
richly endowed. Several full-length por- 
traits of the kings of Denmark hang on 
the walls: Christian LV. and V., and 
Frederick V. and VI., arrayed in their 
roves of state. Frederick V. is the beau- 
ideal of dandyism of the last century, a 
handsome young man with fine large 
dark eyes. He married first a daughter 
of our King George II., the Princess 
Louisa, a name still loved and remem- 
bered throughout the country; and to 
her, 1 am sorry to say, he made a very 
bad husband. 

As we left the building, the boys were 
assembled in the court-yard, busily en- 
gaged in the purchase of buns from the 
old woman who, I suppose, enjoys this 
monopoly. They appeared a gentleman- 
like set of youths, and saluted us as we 
passed, taking their caps off—more than 
the Eton or Harrow boys would have 
done. We rested in the pretty garden 
of the academy, still a blaze of autumn 
flowers; a splendid weeping Crataegus 
quite dazzled the eye, loaded with its 
scarlet berries. The trees and flowers 
seed more abundantly in the north than 
in the more southern latitudes. 

Among the royal personages interred 
within the abbey church of Soro is Val- 
demar Attordag, who died in 1375, father 
of Queen Margaret: the full-length figure 
of white marble, placed there by the piety 
of his daughter, whom he hated, has long 
since disappeared. 

But the first object of interest is the 
sepulchral stone of Olaf, King of Norway 
aid Denmark. On a shield is inscribed 
the lion of Norway, bearing the hatchet 
of St. Olaf in his paw, surmounted by a 
skull. King Olaf died early, and was 
succeeded by his mother, the great, Mar- 
garet. This youthful Olaf was the first 
of the Danish rulers who assumed the 
title of King of the Wends and Goths, 
and caused the custom of praying for the 
king and queen in churches to be esta- 
blished: a very wise precaution on his 
part, for his successors were sadly in 
want of the prayers of all good men 
here below. Some time after his death 
there arose a false Olaf, who declared 
himself to be the son of the queen; he 
Was in reality the son of King Olaf’s 
hurse, aud divulged many secrets which 
avone the queen would know, by way of 

proving his identity. But Margaret de- 
clared him to be an impostor; because, 
as she said, “My son died in Falsterbo 
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palace and was buried in Soro abbey 
church, and I myself sent his entrails to 
be interred in the choir of Lund cathe- 
dral”—a very good argument on her 
part; “but,” added she, “let him be 
examined; if he be my son, you will find 
a mole between his shoulders.” The 
mole was not there, and the false Olaf 
was burnt to cinders the day before 
Michaelmas, near Falsterbo, in Sweden. 

The most beautiful among these monu- 
ments is that of Christopher II. and his 
Queen Euphemia, daughter of Bogislaus, 
Duke of Pomerania. The recumbent 
figures of these sovereigns, lying side by 
side, are of great beauty and exquisite 
workmanship. That of Christopher re- 
minds me forcibly of Edward II.’s in 
Gloucester cathedral. He, as well as his 
queen, is arrayed in his robes of state, his 
hair flowing long, his beard pointed after 
the fashion of our early Plantagenets ; 
his head is encircled by the royal crown, 
his sword by his side; his features are 
recular and expressive. The queen boasts 
of little beauty; her nose, ex éventuil, 
betrays her Pomeranian origin; her long 
wavy hair falls on her shoulders from 
beneath the regal circlet; her surcoat 
is rich in jewellery; and her corsage orna- 
mented with octagonal bosses, alternately 
bearing the lion of Norway and the 
winged griffin of the Wends. Between 
these two recumbent figures lies that of 
a little child, coroneted like its parents, 
Erik, their son and heir, who preceded 
them to the tomb. Behind the head of 
Christopher stands the lion of Denmark 
on his four legs, as unlike a lion as may 
be, from whose back rises a sort of 
Gothic pinnacle, tapering to a point, 
made hollow so as to hold a wax-taper 
of large dimensions, to be burnt at the 
tomb of departed royalty on certain 
vigils of the Church of Rome; while 
behind the queen stands a similar struc- 
ture, rising from the shoulder of the 
criffin of Pomerania. 

Let us now turn to Archbishop Absalon, 
who lies interred under a sepulchral slab 
near the high altar; the original tomb, 
of white alabaster, no longer exists; the 
present slab was placed here by Bishop 
Urne in the sixteenth century. Not 
many years since in the old Chamber of 
Art ‘at Copenhagen existed a skull and 
tibia reported to have belonged to Ab- 
salon. When these relics were shown 
to King Frederick VI., one day, he was 
ereatly scandalized, and exclaimed, « Ab- 
salon deserved better of his country than 
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to be made the gaze of fools,” and 
straightway gave orders that the head 
should be replaced in his coffin at Soro. 
So the great and the learned went down 
to Soro, and with much ceremony the 
sarcophagus of the departed prelate was 
raised from the vault and the lid un- 
closed, when, to the amazement of all 
present, there lay Archbishop Absalon 
with his head well fastened on_ his 
shoulders; the skull which had so long 
passed current as that of the warriot 
prelate was no more than some memento 
mort of a Cistercian monk of the convent ; 
and as for the tibia, they proved, on ex- 
amination, to belong both to the right 
leg. The searchers, however, removed 
from his finger the pontifical ring of 
gold, enriched with the sapphire, as well 
as a chalice of silver-gilt which was placed 
upon his breast. ‘These authenticated 
relics are preserved in the sacristy of the 
church of Soro. Though Archbishop 
Absalon does sleep sound, he appears to 
be irascible even in death. ‘I'his, the 
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following story, related by Hans Jansen 
Bishop of Ribe, once rector of the Acs, 
demy, will show, at the same time tha 
it gives some idea of the superstition of 
the clergy. The rector was accustomed 
to pace after sunset the Allée des Pjj. 
losophes—as the lime-tree walk is termed 
—solacing himself with the music of hjs 
flageolet. One evening, accidentally find. 
ing the doors of the church Open, he 
entered, and, standing before the tom) of 
the bishop, after playing him a favourite 
air, exclaimed— Well, Absalon, what do 
you think of that?” Scareely had the 
words escaped his lips, when out of bis 
grave bounced the infuriated prelate, in 
full pontificals, crosier in hand. The 
rector took to his heels, pursued by the 
ghost, and gained the church-door Just 
in time, banging it behind him, for Absa- 
lon struck it such a violent blow with his 
crosier, the very walls trembled. When 
the coffin of Absalon was opened, one 
hundred and twenty years afterwards, the 
crosier was found snapped in twain. 





(To be continued.) 


MAY SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


May, sweet May, again is come, 

May that frees the land from gloom ; 
Children, children, up, and see 

All her stores of jollity ! 

On the laughing hedgerow’s side 

She hath spread her treasures wide ; 
She is in the greenwood shade, 

Where the nightingale hath made 
Every branch and every tree 

Ring with her sweet melody ; 

Hull and dale are May’s own treasures ; 
Youths, rejoice! In sportive measures 


Sing ye, join the chorus gay! 
il this merry, merry May! 


Ha 


Up then, children! we will go 
Where the blooming roses grow ; 
In a joyful company 
We the bursting flowers will see : 
Up, your festal dress prepare! 
Where gay hearts are meeting, there 
May hath pleasures most inviting, 
Heart and sight and ear delighting ; 
Listen to the birds’ sweet song, 
Hark ! how soft it floats along. 
Therefore dancing will we go; 
Youths, rejoice, the flow’rets blow! 
Sing ye! join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May! 
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THE CONTESTED CHERRY-TREE. 
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A COUNTRY STORY. 


Ix one of the wildest and least cultivated 
arts of that district of Dorsetshire 
pat en 
known as the Island of Purbeck, which 
skirts the shores of the English Channel, 
and at a short distance from the little 
village of Corfe Castle, there lived, some 
veats ago, an old peasant named Philip 
Brierly, whose fortune, acquired by hard 
and unremitting toil, and rigid economy, 
was a subject of astonishment for the 
entire neighbourhood. At the age of 
thirty years Philip Brierly was a plough- 
man on a farm belonging to a farmer of 
ihe neighbourhood named Hardman. His 
entire fortune consisted in a robust body, 
a violent desire of possessing, and a 
strongly-developed instinct of preserva- 
tion; for the rest, he seemed the living 
impersonation of ignorance and stupidity 
itself; and even among his obtuse com- 
panions in labour, he passed for an inapt 
and skilless being, who would never suc- 
ceed in having a crust of bread to eat in 
his old age. 

The strange conduct, also, of Philip 
Brierly tended, in no small degree, to 
confirm the low opinion which was gene- 
rally entertained of him. At the farm he 
received about ten pounds a-year wages, 
besides which he had his food — often 
scanty enough—and lodging in the hay- 
loft. From the year 1800 until 1810 he 
existed in this miserable state, scarcely 
spending a shilling upon himself out of 
his hard earnings, until, about the end of 
this period, he found himself sufficiently 
wealthy, as he considered, to begin busi- 
hess, as it were, on his own account; but 
great was now the astonishment expressed 
when it beeame known that he had ac- 
cepted from his master, in lieu of his 
hard-eamed savings, a piece of dry, un- 
cultivated land overrun with briars, scrub, 
and thistles. A- thousand homely jokes 
were cut throughout the parish at his 
expense, but Philip let the critics and 
gossipers have their say, even preserving 
the same heavy and stolid physiognomy, 
as though he were either incapable of un- 
derstanding their pleasantries, or else had 
determined to treat them with contempt. 

he rector of the parish had even remon- 
strated with Mr. Hardman, Brierly’s 
master, upon his conduct in thus taking 
advantage of the simplicity of his farm- 


servant, but the latter replied, with a 
laugh, that Philip had himself proposed 
the bargain; that he, Hardman, had 
thought fit to accept his offer; and if 
Brierly had been deceived, the fault was 
entirely his own. 

This reply enraged the parish, and, 
moreover, was the means of raising for 
Philip a kind of party; he was generally 
pitied throughout the neighbourhood, and 
assisted in his first attempts at clearing 
the ground. To succour Philip was in 
some sort to avenge him on the hard- 
hearted master, by whom they imagined 
he had been duped. Philip accepted all 
aud profited by all. The neighbours would 
frequently, when they had an hour or two 
to spare, give him a helping hand; some 
of the small farmers round about also lent 
him farming utensils, as well as yokes of 
oxen, to turn the first sods of this sterile 
and ungrateful soil. Philip thanked his 
neighbours in his usual simple, good- 
natured manner, but all would depart, 
shrugging their shoulders, as much as to 
say, “ Poor fellow; it’s a great pity!” 

Philip Brierly served for some years 
longer at the farm, without, for all that, 
neglecting the culture of his own field. 
The first year his harvest, as might be 
supposed, was next to nothing; the 
second year it was a little more pro- 
ductive. It having been proposed to 
drain a neighbouring marsh, Philip took 
upon himself the labour and expense, 
on condition that the mud and peat 
should become his property. His piece 
of ground, fertilized by this manure, 
began to yield more abundantly; and, to 
crown his happiness, while draining the 
marsh, a spring was discovered, the waters 
of which flowed directly towards the 
newly-turned ground. This discovery 
tripled immediately the productiveness of 
his little property. 

One fine day the villagers were greatly 
surprised at seeing a species of miserable 
cabin, rudely constructed of the stone of 
the spot, slowly rising at the upper end 
of Philip’s field. No sooner was it com- 
pleted, when Brierly, having quitted the 
service of his former master, and seeing 
himself almost in easy circumstances, 
began to cast his eyes about for a wife. 
There lived at this period, in the village 
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of Corfe Castle, a young orphan girl, 
homely enough, certainly, in appearance, 
but a good, hard-working creature, an ex- 
cellent manager, and the possessor, more- 
over, of a little dowry of about fifty pounds, 
which had been left to her by an old 
maiden lady of the village. This orphan 
girl Philip married; and shortly after- 
wards a comfortable cow-shed was erected 
in the rear of the cabin, in which were 
presently housed four excellent cows, and 
about twenty sheep, purchased for ready- 
money ai Wareham fair. 

At the period when our story com- 
mences, Philip Brierly had attained to the 
age of sixty-five years; and by continued 
hard labour and rigid penuriousness had 
acquired, not only the farm of his former 
master, who had half ruined himself by 
bringing a succession of frivolous lawsuits 
against the industrious Brierly, but two 
or three other contiguous properties, also 
of considerable value. He had three sons 
and a daughter, each contributing their 
share to the common prosperity under the 
patriarchal authority of their sire. 

This, then, was the state of things 
when, one sultry evening in the latter 
part of the month of August, 18—, Mr. 
Jonas Hopkins, the village lawyer, was 
proceeding on horseback along the rugged 
cross-road which led to his dwelling. The 
night was beginning to close in, and a 
heavy mantle of leaden-coloured clouds, 
which had for some time past been gradu- 
ally rising from the seaward, now began 
rapidly to overspread the sky, foretelling 
an approaching storm. The old lawyer 
pressed his mare with whip and spur in 
order to reach home before the outbreak 
of the tempest, but despite all the mea- 
sures, persuasive as well as coercive, which 
he adopted, his progress, on account of 
the badness of the road, was necessarily 
slow. Just as the mare was picking her 
way along a piece of road of extra rough- 
ness, her rider was startled by the sound 
of a deep moan proceeding from the oppo- 
site side of the way. Hastily dismounting, 
he approached the hedge and shouted 
anak in order that the person in distress, 
whomsoever it might be, might know that 
assistance was at hand. A few inco- 
herent words were all he received in 
reply. 

The lawyer fastened his mare to the 
thicket, opened a gate which led into the 
field, and peered anxiously round him in 
the direction from whence the sounds had 
proceeded. Close to the hedge an old 
peasant, in the garb of a country labourer, 
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lay stretched upon the grass; his hat had 
rolled away to some distance from hi 
and by his side lay a spade, which he had 
apparently used as a walking-staff His 
face at this moment, of a deep a 
colour, contrasted strongly with the 
whiteness of his hair, which floated in 
long and silvery locks upon the grass 
His chest rose and fell in oppressed and 
stertorous respirations, and his liu 
twitched convulsively, 

“Why, Philip Brierly!” exclaimed the 
lawyer, who at the first glance had recoo. 
nised the old farmer, “ what is the matter? 
What are you doing here at this time of 
night? Are you ill ?” 

“T can hardly tell, Mr. Hopkins,” re. 
plied the old man in a husky voice, en. 
deavouring to raise his head from the 
ground’: “| was taken just now witha 
sort, of dizziness, and I fell down.” 

* You work too hard, Brierly,” said the 
lawyer, in a tone of anxiety, observing 
that the countenance of the old farmer 
presented all the symptoms of approach- 
ing apoplexy. ‘Come, try to get up, 
and I will see you safe home; there isa 
storin brewing such as we have not had 
for some time.” 

“A storm!” repeated the old man, to 
whom this word seemed to restore a little 
energy. ‘A storm! and my wheat not 
carried and housed yet! Ah! I am 
ruined !” 

“‘ Never mind your wheat, but try to get 
up; time presses.” 

Old Brierly made an effort, and with 
the lawyer’s assistance succeeded in get- 
ting upon his legs, repeating, however, 
all the time in a low voice, the words, 
* Ruined ! ruined!” 

“ Now come along and get on my horse,” 
said the lawyer, “ and let us make the best 
of our way to your farm ; you can lament 
over your wheat, at your leisure.” 

The old peasant would have perhaps 
refused the offer, but Hopkins, compre- 
hending the necessity of prompt action, 
seized Brierly by the arm, led him up to 
his mare, and assisted him into the saddle. 
The sick man clung mechanically to the 
animal’s back, and they set out on thelr 
way to the homestead. 

Our lawyer and his companion soot 
reached the small cleared space on which 
stood the dwelling of the Brierly family. 
The range of byres, stables, and other 
farm out-houses, solidly constructed 0 
stone, spacious, well-ventilated, 4 
beautifully clean, strikingly contrasté 
with the poor and miserable-looking home 
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of the proprietor. It was in truth the 
identical hideous cottage which had been 
constructed some thirty years before 
by Philip himself, and which had now 
been enlarged and ,added to as his own 
wants and the needs of his increasing 
family had required; but everything con- 
nected with the dwelling breathed an air 
of either abject poverty or griping ava- 
rice, for all was old, dilapidated, filthy, 
and repulsive. 

On reaching the door the lawyer 
stopped, and shouted aloud; but al- 
though a light was distinctly visible at 
one of the windows, no one appeared to 
have heard him. 

“Margaret Brierly! Mary Anne!” 
shouted he, emphatically; ‘ confound 
the women! will no one come?” 

The noisy clattering of a pair of wooden- 
soled shoes, such as are generally worn 
by the Dorsetshire peasantry, was heard 
in the passage, and the next moment a 
stout and sunburnt, but  poorly-clad 
young girl showed herself at the open 
portal. 

“Lor! it’s Mr. Hopkins, I declare,” 
ejaculated she, with a sort of half giggle. 

“ Yes, it is me,” replied the lawyer, in 
no amiable mood. “ I have brought home 
your father, whom I found almost dying 
behind a hedge. Come, don’t stand 
staring there like a simpleton, but help 
me to get him into the house, and into 
bed; don’t you sce that we are getting 
wet ?” 

“Ah! father’s ill, is he?” said the 
girl, with the most imperturbable gravity 
inthe world.  1’ll go and tell mother ;” 
and so saying, she retreated into the 
house without waiting for the further 
observations of the man of law, which, 
sooth to say, were anything but compli- 
mentary either of her personal or mental 
qualifications. Soon afterwards she again 
made her appearance in company with her 
mother, 

“So my old man is ill, is he?” in- 
quired the latter, as coolly as possible. 

“To be sure he is ill; can’t you see it 
yourself?” replied the exasperated law- 
yer. “Good heavens! will nothing move 
you and your daughter ?” 

“There, there, Mr. Hopkins, don’tee 
angry,” said the farmer’s wife; “ Mary 
Anne will help you, for our boys aren’t 
come back from the fields yet. And as 
for Philip, it must be owned that the old 
man has had his day like myself. Well, 
Well, no one can say that we have been 
idlers while we were on the earthanyhow.” 
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Philip Brierly was lifted from off the 
horse, and carried into the house. 

Within all was dingy, foul, damp, and 
unwholesome-looking. The flooring of 
the kitchen, which served ‘likewise as a 


common sitting-room and bedroom for 


the family, was composed of rough stones, 
laid down without much attempt at sym- 
metry of arrangement; two or three 
huge beams of wood supported the roof, 
through which the rain had already begun 
to penetrate, falling in heavy splashy 
drops upon the floor. By the light of a 
miserable rush-candle, and the flickering 
blaze of a few handfuls of coal and wood 
which burnt upon the hearth, might be 
perceived a couple of large, old-fashioned 
bedsteads, hung with what had formerly 
been blue serge. A solid oaken table 
stood in the centre of the room. Between 
the beds stood a species of rude dresser, 
on the shelves of which were ranged a 
few plates and dishes of the commonest 
blue and yellow earthenware. Three or 
four rickety wooden chairs were dis- 
posed here and there through the apart- 
ment; in one corner of the room was 
stowed away an old and worm eaten 
trunk, containing the whole of the family 
wardrobe, and over the mantelshelf hung 
a long-barrelled, rusty fowling-picce, 
surmounted by what had once been a 
coloured print, the subject of whicli, 
however, had long since been effaced by 
the constant action of the smoke. 

On one of the beds was deposited old 
Brierly, who scarcely now gave any signs 
of life. 

“ Run down into Corfe Castle,” said 
the lawyer to Brierly’s daughter, “and 
ask Mr. Willcox, the surgeon, to step up 
here as soon as he can.” 

Mary Anne Brierly stared at the lawyer 
with an expression of mute astonishinent. 

“ Don’t you hear what I say ?” repeated 
Hopkins. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said the girl. 

“ Well! why don’t you go?” 

Mary Anne hung her head in silence, 
and began to fiddle with her apron string. 

“ Mr. Hopkins,” said the mother, “ we 
are poor people, and Dr. Willcox charges 
half-a-crown a visit, besides the physic, 
If my husband knew——” , 

« T will pay all,” interrupted Hopkins, 
indignantly ; “‘ only in Icaven’s name be 
quick.” 

The mother made a sign to her daughter, 
and the latter, throwing her apron over 
her head, started off in search of the 
doctor. Old Margaret meanwhile con- 
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tinued her preparations for the evening 
meal.as calmly as if nothing was the 
matter. The doctor soon arrived, and 
began to examine his patient. 

* T am called in very late,” said he to 
the lawyer; ‘‘it is a decided case of apo- 
plexy ; we must bleed him at once. 

“Ts there any danger?” inquired the 
lawyer. 

The surgeon shook his head. 

“It is a difficult matter to say,” he 
replied, “‘ but we must do our best to save 
him, anyhow.” 

During this short dialogue, Dr. Will- 
cox had made his preparations for the 
operation of blood-letting. The old mother 
was still busied about her culinary avoca- 
tions, and Mary Anne had resumed her 
spinning-wheel, and was working away 
as if nothing extraordinary had occurred. 

‘* Now then, one of you women, lend a 
hand here if you please,” said the doctor, 
looking round towards the mother and 
daughter. 

“T must get the supper ready for our 
people against they return from the 
fields,” said the mother, without ceasing 
her operations. 

“] must finish my hank of yarn,” 
chimed in the daughter. 

“ Why, silly creatures that you are,” 
began the doctor, angrily. 

Hopkins pressed his arm— 

«They will not understand you,” he 
whispered; “the habits inculeated by 
regular daily toil almost invariably blunt, 
if they do not altogether destroy in the 
breasts of these people every natural feel- 
ing of the heart.” 

Meanwhile the doctor had bared the 
robust arm of the old peasant, and the 
blood had now begun to flow in a black 
and sluggish stream, when the sound of 
voices and lowing of oxen were heard 
without amid the howling of the storm, 
which was now raging in all its violence. 
Old Margaret rose quickly, and_half- 
opened the door. 

“ Has the wheat in the big field been 
carried yet ?” said she to the new comers. 

“No, mother,” was the reply. 

“ Your father will give it to you in 
fine style, then, if he recovers,” grumbled 
the old woman, in a tone of ill-humour. 

At this moment four young men entered 
the cottage, and pausing for a moment, 
contemplated with stupid astonishment 
the unexpected scene that met their 
eyes, 

The new comers comprised the three 
sons of Philip Brierly, and a farm-servant, 
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who, in consequence of his good cond 
and industrious habits, had been viceadiael 
to aspire to the hand of the fair Mary 


Anne. These young men were dressed 
like their father; all were tall, strono 
and well made, but their movements were 
slow, their gait awkward, and this heavy 
exterior seemed in perfect harmony with 
the gencral tenor of their ideas. ~ 

The youths approached, one after an. 
other, the bedside of old Brierly. 

“ Your father is ill,” said the old woman, 
froin her position at the fire. 

It was some time before they could 
seize the complete sense of their mother’s 
words. 

“Ah! he is ill,” repeated Philip, the 
eldest, at length ; ‘‘ what is the matter” 

“It’s the blood,” replied the mother, 
laconically. 

“Tt’s the blood,” repeated Philip, turn- 
ing towards his companions. 

The young men remained for a few 
moments longer by the bedside of the old 
man, rather, it must be owned, through 
curiosity, than from any more amiable 
feeling; then, without adding another 
word, they drew round the table and com- 
meneed a vigorous onslaught upon the 
frugal supper which the old dame had pre- 
pared for them. 

“Could you imagine that the degrada- 
tion of man, through daily toil, could attain 
to such a pitch ?” said the lawyer in a low 
voice to lis friend the surgeon. “ Why, 
even the wild beasts of an African forest 
would show more sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of their sire.” 

A low moan from old Brierly inter- 
rupted the course of his reflections. 

“He is coming to his senses,” said the 
doctor, as he began to bandage the sick 
man’s arm. ‘ You ought to profit by the 
first favourable moment to get him to 
make his will.” 

“It has been made and deposited in 
my strong box some time back,” replied 
Hopkins. ‘He has divided all his pro- 
perty between his children in equal por- 
tions, to avoid disputes.” 

He would have said more, but all at 
once the old man started up in his bed, 
and stretching out his muscular arms to- 
wards his family, began pouring forth au 
absolute torrent of invective against his 
children. . 

“What are these idlers doing here? 
he exclaimed; “why are they not in the 
fields ? Do they imagine themselves rich 
enough to give up work ? Who said that 
I was rich, and that it wes time to repost 
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That is not true; [am poor, very poor. 
My children, yon. must go forth into the 
felds. Ah! you are tired, are you? 
Well, I can’t afford to feed a pack of 
idlers; these boys ruin me; they are 
always wanting something—shoes, shirts, 
jackets. Quick, quick to the fields! And 
{—I here doing nothing! Where is my 
spade ? Give me my spade! My children 
ruin me! Lam poor, very poor; I must 
work, work * 

And with these words the old man fell 
back heavily on his pillow. 

There was a moment of solemn silence. 
At Jength old dame Margaret said in a 
subdued tone of voice :— 

“He has got the fever, poor man! and 
doesn’t know what he’s saying.” 

And the young nien repeated to each 
other, each seeking to imitate their mo- 
ther’s tone of voice :— 

“He has got the fever, and doesn’t 
know what he’s saying.” 

A sign from the doctor imposed silence 
on the group. Old Brierly was shifting 
restlessly on his bed, laughing at times to 
himself. At length he spoke again :— 

“Boys, do you know what it is that 
ruins every peasant that has got a little 
money? I[’ll tell you: it’s just lawyers 
and law-suits, and nothing else. Never 
go to law as long as you live. It was 
nothing but law that ruined Jabez Walker 
and Peter Thomas, our neighbours. And 
what, think you, was it that obliged Ralph 
Worsley to turn ploughman again in his 
old age? Why, just because he had spent 
all his little property in law, to be sure! 
I have noticed all that, I have. No, no! 
justice is too dear for poor people like us. 
No lawyers, no law-suits—that’s the 
whole secret. Remember this when I 
am dead and gone. That old miser, Hard- 
man, wants to dispute my right to the land 
over there by Worth; but let me alone, 
boys—he’ll never see the end of his suit ; 
I know tricks enough to make it last out 
beyond his time, and mine, too. He’ll 
get tired at last of throwing away his 
money, and the land will remain yours. 
And yet he is very cunning, is the old fox ; 
and his friend, lawyer Hopkins, too; but 
Tdon’t mind them, not I. Ha! ha! ha!” 

At this singular eulogium Master Jonas 
Hopkins smiled slightly, as only a lawyer 
could smile under the circumstances, and 
cast a sly glance towards the Brierly 
family, But a change has been operated 
by the old man’s words, for all those 
Couutenances, just before so dull and 
ein neless, had now assumed an ex- 
ov 
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pression of lively intelligence. The magic 
word lawsuit seemed to have found an 
echo in these sterile hearts. 

Old Brierly, quite exhausted by this 
last burst of eloquence, had fallen back 
again upon his bed, and lay silent and 
motionless. 

“We can go now,” said the surgeon ; 
“unless a fresh attack should seize him, 
our patient will pass a quiet night. Mr. 
Hopkins,” he added, “it’s a good step 
from this to your house, and the road 
none of the best, especially after this 
heavy rain; will you accept a night’s 
lodging under my roof ?” 

Our friend the lawyer gladly accepted 
the surgeon’s offer, and both left the cot- 
tage together. 

On quitting this abode of suffering, 
heartlessness, and misery, our two pro- 
fessionals felt as if suddenly relieved of a 
vast load. The storm had now ceased, 
and the fresh and balmy night air blew 
gratefully on their cheeks, chasing away 
the saddening impressions caused by the 
scene they had so lately been witnesses of. 

‘““Who would have supposed,” said the 
doctor to his companion, as they walked 
along, “that under that dense rude ex- 
terior of his, old Brierly possessed so 
much good sense, prudence, and determi- 
nation ?” 

“If I am not very much deceived,” 
said the lawyer, with a shake of the head, 
‘the avarice of the children will destroy 
what that of the sire has acquired. Mark 
my words: as soon as the old man goes, 
we will see this ephemeral fortune dis- 
persed to the four winds of heaven.” 

“ Why so?” inquired Willcox. 

“Simply because the children do not 
hold the same opinions as their father on: 
the subject of lawsuits,” replied the 
attorney, with a smile. 

Our medico and his friend were seated 
together at breakfast the following morn- 
ing, when they were surprised by the 
sudden appearance of Mary Anne Brierly. 

* Well, how’s father to-day ?” inquired 
the doctor. 

“Oh, please, sir,” said Mary Anne, 
“some one told him this morning that the 
wheat in the big field had not been carried 

yet, and he got very angry with us. He 
ordered my brothers off to the fields, and 
went out himself soon afterwards with 
his spade. About an hour afterwards, 
when Philip was returning for the cattle, 
he found father lying in the close; he 
picked him up, and carried him home, and 
we think he 1s dead,” 
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“His end,” murmured the lawyer, “is 
worthy of his life; after fifty years’ toil 
and privation, voluntary or not, the old 
labourer dies in a ditch like a houseless 
vagrant, uncared for and unlamented.” 

Hopkins and the doctor followed the 
girl to the farm; as they approached the 
house a confused mixture of threats and 
imprecations reached their ears, and on 
crossing the threshold a frightful and re- 
pulsive scene presented itself. 

Through the sort of twilight which 
reigned within the smoky kitchen, might 
be dimly perceived the body of old Philip 
Brierly, cast negligently on the bed, the 
curtains of which were drawn aside. The 
old mother was as usual engaged in some 
culinary operation at the fire, while at the 
further end of the room Philip’s three 
sons, their countenances flushed with ex- 
citement, and with fury flashing from 
their eyes, were loudly and angrily dis- 
puting for the possession of some loose 
silver they had discovered in an old coffer 
of their father’s, some of which, having 
fallen on the floor in the confusion, was 
rolling hither and thither about the room. 
it would appear that, on returning to 
breaklast, the younger brothers had sur- 
prised Philip, the eldest, in the act of 
rifling their father’s strong box, and had 
imperiously demanded their share. No 
sooner had Mary Anne comprehended 
what was going forward than, being sup- 
ported by her affianced husband, who had 
now reached the scene of strife, she darted 
at once into the thick of the méée, de- 
termined to maintain by strength of arms 
and lungs her own individual rights to a 
share in the common spoil. 

“Stop, in the name of the law!” 
shouted Hopkins, authoritatively; “I 
am the testamentary executor of the de- 
ceased.” . 

On hearing these words the plunderers, 
struck with that terror which the exhibi- 
tion of the civil authority ever inspires in 
the mind of a countryman, at once sus- 
pended their operations, When the law- 
yer had sent into the village to give the 
necessary notice consequent on old Bri- 
erly’s decease, he turned to the surgeon 
who had stood by regarding the scene 
with evident symptoms of disgust, and 
said, as he pointed to the lifeless corpse 
on the bed— 

_ “The queen-bee is dead and rebellion 
is in the hive; now you will see the honey 
eaten by the wasps.” 

It was not long ere old Margaret fol- 
lowed her husband to the grave, and the 
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property acquired, literally by the sweat of 
their father’s brow, was duly shared bh 
the children. But this division, as i 
be supposed, was not accomplished with. 
out sundry quarrels, and much exhibition 
of ill-will between the surviving heirs 
Vainly had old Philip, who clearly fore- 
saw these differences, adopted the most 
stringent precautions, in order to render 
all atter-bickerings futile. He had dur- 
ing his lifetime determined and laid down 
as clearly as possible the boundaries of 
each of his children’s property; not one 
of them was to possess an inch more than 
the other. But in his calculations he had 
not taken into account that greed of gain, 
that lust of acquisition, which was fated 
in the end to render all his plans abor. 
tive, 

In the centre of Philip Brierly’s pro. 
perty there stood an old and stunted 
cherry-tree, which every year brought 
forth some wild unpalatable fruit, dis. 
dained even by the birds of the air. 
Now it so happened that this cherry-tree 
stood precisely on the boundary line which 
separated the land belonging to the eldest 
son Philip from that of his sister Mary 
Anne—whio, it may here be stated, had 
now married her intended. Each of the 
brothers-in-law proclaimed their right to 
gather the fruit of this tree, and lop off 
the few decayed branches which the wind 
had spared. It did not. require a more 
serious cause than this to kindle into a 
flame the smouldering embers of civil war; 
the two younger brothers sided, one with 
Mary Anne and her husband, and the 
other with Philip, and the family, thus 
divided into two hostile camps, hastened 
to lay their grievances before a jury ol 
their countrymen ; the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood, village tittle-tattle, and mutual 
ill-will, added fuel to the flame, and 4 
deadly feud was soon declared between 
the co-heirs of old Philip Brierly. _ 

Such was the position of affairs in the 
Brierly family when one hot June day, 
about three years subsequent to the death 
of the old labourer, our friend Jonas Hop- 
kins, mounted as usual on his old bay 
mare, was proceeding along the cross 
road which intersected the land formerly 
the property of Farmer Hardman. As tie 
man of law was slowly jogging along pes! 
a species of wayside public-house, mucli 
frequented by all the low characters of the 
neighbourhood, he heard a voice calling 
him by name trom the parlour window. | 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Hopkins, 1s 
very warm to-day; will you not alight 
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and take a glass of ale with us, it will do 
you good.” 1 

Jonas Hopkins recognised the voice of 
Philip Brierly, who was drinking in the 
jarlour with his younger brother, Peter, 
bis great ally in his hostilities against the 
rest of the family. 

“Ah, is that you, Philip?” said the 
lawyer, pulling up his mare as he spoke. 
«Well, L am not sorry to meet with you 
and your brother—I want to speak to you 
both; and although they will be waiting 
dimer for me at the Hardmans’, I will 
profit by the opportunity.” 

So saying he dismounted and entered 
the public-house. 

The two young men were seated oppo- 
site to each other at a table, on which 
stood a couple of empty ale bottles and a 
few pewter pots. Although there was 
certainly nothing very sumptuous in their 
exterior appearance, their costume was 
evidently an improvement on what it had 
been during the lifetime of their sire ; 
their clothes were of better quality, and 
their linen less coarse in fabric than that 
which had been spun for them by their 
sister, Mary Anne. They were now en- 
gaged in a warm discussion, with their 
elbows on the table; at the back of Philip’s 
chair leaned the old rusty fowling-piece 
which had formerly adorned the wall of 
the paternal dwelling. 

“Do you know, young men,”’ said the 
lawyer, sternly, “that the public-house 
and the courts of law soon find out the 
bottom of a man’s purse, especially when 
he neglects his work. Now you and your 
brother have neglected your land ever 
since you took it into your silly heads to 
go to law about a miserable cherry-tree.” 

“What are we to do, sir?” replied 
Philip; ‘a man must defend himself ; and 
by my soul——” 

“And in consequence of defending 
yourself, as you call it, you will be com- 
pelled, one of these days, either to take 
service with your neighbours, or else be- 
come chargeable to the parish. Yet that 
was a nice little property your father left 
amongst you. But if Mr. Hardman gains 
his suit, as in all probability he will, you 
“a have a round sum to pay in way 
0 mi 

“Oh, sir, we have nothing to do with 
that,” interrupted Philip; “the land 
claimed by Mr. Hardman forms a portion 
of Mary Anne and John’s lot ; they must 
get out of the scrape as they best can.” 

“But, blockheads that you are!” cried 

¢ lawyer, impatiently, “have I not told 
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you scores of times that it is not on! 
Marf Anne and John that will be the 
sufferers; if they are beaten, you will all 
be compelled by the terms of your father’s 
will to enter into a fresh division of the 
land, and if you persist in your present 
line of conduct, the end of it will be that 
you will every one of you find your way 
into the union. 

“No, no; we have nothing to do with 
that,” repeated Philip, with dogged ob- 
Stinacy. 

Peter said nothing, for he was a 
youth of few words, but he nodded his 
head in token of assent. 

“And then,” continued Hopkins, 
“where would be the harm even if Mary 
Anne, her husband, or the sparrows 
should eat a few sour cherries more or 
less ?” 

“Qh! neither Mary Anne, nor her 
husband would dare to touch the cherry- 
tree, I warrant,” said Philip, with a 
glance at his rusty fowling-piece. “It 
will be a bad job for any one that comes 
to gather my cherries—eh, Peter ?” 

“ Ay, that it will,” responded Peter ; 
“a very bad job.” 

“Take care of what you are about,” 
said the lawyer, significantly ; “ whatever 
you do, keep out of Dorchester gaol, 
that would complete your ruir; above 
all, recollect this, that of two evils if is 
better to choose the lesser, and to let the 
lawyers fight your battles for you instead 
of taking the law into your own hands; 
so, Master Philip, take my advice, and 
hang your father’s old musket upon the 
wall again, or else keep it to frighten away 
the birds. And now, good-bye to you 
both; think over what I have said, and, 
under any circumstances, do not use your 
gun; it is an illegal argument, and one 
that might possibly lead you further than 
you would like.” 

With these words, Mr. Hopkins rose 
from his seat, and proceeding to the 
door remounted his mare and rode off. 
“ Stupid and avaricious race!” ejaculated 
he to himself as he trotted on his way; 
“and yet benevolent-minded people 
wonder how it is that their hard and un- 
ceasing toil profits them so little.” 

Mr. Hardman’s guests did not separate 
until a late hour of the evening, but the 
night was so lovely, the moon so clear, 
and the air so fresh and balmy, that a ride 
home by moonlight was quite a treat 
after the heat of the day. Jonas Hopkins 
and his friend the surgeon, whose road 
homewards lay in the seem 
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were jogging along together in amicable 
conversation, All nature was calm ;‘here 
and there a nightingale might be heard 
pouring forth its tide of song from some 
neighbouring spray, and the hoofs of the 
horses bestrode by our two professionals 
produced scarce a sound as they alter- 
nately pressed the soft sand of the lane, 
or the yielding turf which on either side 
lined the way. 

It so happened that they were con- 
versing of the Brierly family as_ they 
reached the piece of land which old Philip 
had originally purchased from Mr. Hard- 
man. 

“Yes, doctor,” said the man of law, 
“as I was saying, Hardman fully intends 
to redeem the property which old Brierly 
tricked him out of so cunningly, and I am 
convinced that ere long his project will 
be crowned with success. This Brierly 
family is, to use a homely expression, 
rapidly going to the dogs. I judge by 
certain signs which experience has taught 
me are infallible. When a labouring man 
or small farmer begins to haunt an at- 
torney’s office, depend. upon it he sells a 

iece of land a few months afterwards. 
‘his spot is fatal to the Brierlys,”’ con- 
tinued he, pointing out to his companion 
as he spoke a large clump of brushwood 
by the edge side; “it was behind that 
hedge that I found old Brierly in a dying 
state, the night of the storm, just three 
years ago. By-and-bye, we shall come in 
sight of the famous cherry-tree, which 
will perhaps be the cause of the ultimate 
ruin of the whole family.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words 
when the report of a gun at a short dis- 
tance off was heard, and at the same 
instant a man fell from the cherry-tree. 
Both horses and riders, startled by this 
unexpected occurrence, remained for an 
instant motionless. 

“There they go! there they go! and 
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as I live, it is Philip and his brother 
exclaimed the attorney, as his eye cauoht 
wn Tet figures of the mur 

erers as they disappeared behi 
of iiianidains 7 _— — 

Convinced of the impossibility of then 
overtaking the fugitives, our friends pro- 
ceeded to the fatal tree, at the foot of 
which they discovered the lifeless body of 
a peasant stretched upon the grass, A 
wicker-basket lying by his side and a 
quantity of cherries scattered around 
explained the cause of the murder. 

Mary Anne’s husband being deter. 
mined to assert his rizht to the fruit of 
the contested cherry-tree, had repaired 
thither during the night to gather the 
produce; his brothers-in-law had come to 
defend it—the result may be compre. 
hended. 

Hopkins and the surgeon having ascer- 
tained that the unfortunate man no longer 
gave any signs of life, made the best of 
their way to Corfe Castle, from whenee 
a messenger was forthwith despatched to 
Wareham with information of the deed. 
On the following morning, a coroner’s 
inquest sat upon a body, and, upon the 
evidence of Hopkins and the surgeon, 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against Philip and Peter Brierly. The 
brothers were shortly afterwards appre- 
hended, and, on being tried for the crime 
at the ensuing Dorchester assizes, were 
found guilty and sentenced to death, 
which sentence was subsequently com- 
muted to transportation for life. 

At the time we pen these lines, Mr. 
Hardman, or rather his heir, is sole pro- 
prietor of the lands and tenements for- 
merly held by the Brierly family ; Philip 
and his brother are at Norfolk Island; 
Mary Anne is dairymaid at a farm near 
Wareham ; and the youngest son, John, 


ploughman. 
G. J. K. 




































































‘THERE are two modes of describing the 
origin and progress of gardening: the 
frst being from the recorded facts of 
their history; the second, from theory, 
or, in other words, from a consideration 
of what must have been the general phe- 
nomena that characterized them. Suppose 
we glance at the latter first. 

The grass-covered primeval pastures 
and prairies, the hill sides, the banks and 
rivers, and the edges of marshes—these 
were at first the only gardens; and as 
men grew vg 20 of appreciating the 
beauty of the lovely things that here and 
there wooed their gaze, and touch, and 
smell, they plucked them, formed them 
into natural bouquets, and threw them 
away as they grew tired of them. But 
gradually, as they became more and 
more aware of the mental solace the 
love of flowers affords, they would live 
either nearer to them, which would soon 
lead to some sort of attendance upon 
them, ar they would pluck them up, root 
and all, and plant them, and find at last 
sone grow and blossom in their new home 
and lo! the garden is commenced. 

Once the taste formed, it would go on 
seeking to gratify itself by richer and 
ticher accumulations, although finally 
stopped, as it seemed, by the exhaustion 
of the native flora. But as civilization 
advances, and men travel to and fro 
through different. nations, many a floral 
gem 1s seen and snatched, and borne away 
into exile, and there tended with such care 
and love that it now ceases to think of its 
native land, and grows and blooms, and 
seeds and grows again in ever-widening 
circles, until it can no longer be distin- 
guished as a foreigner; thus Persia gives 
England its roses and lilacs, America its 
thododendrons and azaleas, China its gor- 
geous tree-peonies and its asters, Japan 
its lilacs and Cydonias, India its yuccas. 
Not content, at last, with those plants 
that can brave an English winter, we must 
have all the plants we desire, even if we 
build artificial homes for them, and keep 
up almost perpetual fires. So, still un- 
satisfied with our acquisitions, we send 
out collectors to ransack all those parts 
of the globe which are the least known; 
= While the great parent society of 
all our horticultural societies has, pro- 
ably, one agent in China, the Duke of 

evonshire will have another, perhaps, in 
‘ecru, New Zealand, or California, or in 
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the Himalaya, or in some other of the 
more distant and more inaccessible spots 
on the globe. 

Men never feel truly interested in any 
subject without speedily learning much 
more than they knew before, or without 
leaving traces behind them of the conse- 
quences of their increased knowledge. 
Thus, as gardens begin to be formed, and 
plants collected in them, a new idea soon 
arises, suggested, doubtless, by some of 
Nature’s own freaks—the idea of im- 
proving her productions by art. What 
presumption it must have been thought 
in the early days of gardening, when a 
man proposed to interfere with the most 
mysterious operations of vegetable life, 
as to graft, for instance, one sort of apple 
upon another, or to cause artificial im- 
pregnation between two separate and dis- 
tinct plants of the same family, in order 
to produce a new plant distinct from both 
the parents! But gradually all these 
arts grow into effectiveness and popu- 
larity, and as a consequence we eat deli- 
cious fruits in the place of the sour wild- 
ings from which they originally sprang 
(and which even yet are common in our 
hedge-rows), and form our bouquets from 
flowers many of which are only less in- 
debted to the gardener than to the all- 
bounteous mother who gives us flowers 
as but one of her countless works of 
beneficence. 

And as men begin to perceive the re- 
sults of their gentle interferences, they 
naturally enough take a pride in the 
flowers that have been so accommodating; 
they show their semi-creations about— 
contrast them with similar productions— 
a spirit of emulation is engendered— 
societies are formed—prizes instituted— 
laws developed—and so gradually dawns 
upon men’s mind the beauty and import- 
ance of horticulture, and the propriety of 
raising it to the rank of a science. And 
at this poiat Botany steps in to complete 
the work. She shows her sister science 
how to proceed; she points out to her 
where all the garden favourites naturally 
grow, what are their peculiarities of habit, 
what kind of soil, and what degrees of 
light and moisture they severally best 
love, and says, “ Imitate all these con- 
ditions.” That is the first step. ‘Lhe 
next is to study the life and nature of 
plants generally, their structure, roots, 
stem, leaves, and flowers; their modes of 
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feeding, breathing, perspiring, sleeping ; 
their need of seasons of almost entire re- 
pose, and so on. If the gardener does 
not know all that botanic science can 
teach him in these respects, he is a mere 
charlatan, and unworthy of the beautiful 
calling whose name he takes in vain. 

Such we believe to be a summary of 
what the Muse of History would tell us, 
had she condescended to have taken note 
of the subject from its earliest dawn. 
But since she has only of late years found 
out that such a thing as a people existed 
who required to be studied for their own 
sake, independent of the use made of 
them by kings, and priests, and warriors, 
and statesmen, it was not very likely that 
she would think flowers worthy of her 
notice. And in truth, no history of gar- 
dening really exists, nor have materials 
been yet collected for a perfect history, 
though they lie scattered about in rich 
abundance in the works of poets, natu- 
ralists, and botanists; nay, even in the 
writings of historians and philosophers 
much incidental information is to be found 
by those who carefully seek for it. Here 
we propose only to glean a few ears from 
the fruitful harvest. 

Without pausing to speak of the first 
garden of the world—that of Eden—or of 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, we learn 
some interesting particulars of the gar- 
dens of the great Persian conqueror Cyrus, 
from the writings of the ancient historian 
Xenophon. Cyrus called them Paradises ; 
and wherever he resided, and even wher- 
ever he visited, he caused them to be 
filled with all that the soil could produce 
that was either useful or beautiful. Pliny 
gives us a still more domestic peep into 
the garden-life of the Persian people. 
They had small gardens, with trees ar- 
ranged in straight lines or in figures, the 
ertlers being planted with roses, violets, 
and other sweet-smelling plants. Fra- 
grance was especially me Be and sought 
for; even the trees were chosen with a 
view to this quality, such as pines and cy- 
presses; whilst for shade they had the 
plane and common elm. To how many 
an English garden of the present day 
might not this description apply perfectly! 
The taste of the ancient Greeks did not 
materially differ from that of the Persians, 
although we find their list of flower- 
favourites includes the Oriental narcissus 
and ivy, the myrtle and the box. Among 
the Athenians flowers and fruit were cul- 
tivated in winter; and just as we see 
in Oxford-street or Regent-street girls 
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with their little bunches of violets movin 
to and fro, even when the snow is on the 
ground, so were the Athenian markets 
duly supplied in the same season with the 
same deliciously-scented Spring-promising 
flowers. 

Theophrastus, the disciple and sue. 
cessor of Aristotle, and author of a his. 
tory of plants, and other botanical works, 
had a garden of his own, which he was 
much attached to, and which he left on 
his death to certain friends, in order that 
it might be used as a place of public re. 
sort by those whom he considered his 
brethren in literature and philosophy. 
Some of his gardening directions are 
amusing enough; thus, in sowing rue, 
chips of fig-wood were to be deposited 
in the soil at the same time with the 
rue. 

Gardens are generally and rightly es- 
teemed for the innocent pleasures they 
occasion, but this cannot, or at least could 
not, always be predicated of them. The 
great Mithridates was very fond of his 
garden. Can any one of our readers guess 
why? Because he grew poisons in them 
which he tried upon condemned male- 
factors, in order to rightly understand 
their several powers, and to enable him 
the better to seek antidotes. When he 
had found various drugs that counter- 
acted respectively all the then known 
poisons, he mixed the whole of the former 
together, thinking to be thus in the pos- 
session of an universal remedy against 
any poison that might be treacherously 
administered to him. He is said to have 
succeeded so well in fortifying his own 
body by the use of this compound, called 
after him the Mithridiatum, that he was 
unable afterwards to poison himself when 
he wished to commit suicide! Gradually, 
this nostrum was improved (we suppose), 
until there were no less than seventy-two 
ingredients. In later periods the pre- 
paration of this mixture was reckoned 
among the mysteries of state, which 
were never to be divulged. Venice be- 
came especially famous for the manufac- 
ture. This garden of Mithridates 1s sup- 
posed to be the first known example 0 
the use of gardens for the culture 0 
medicinal plants. 

The Romans made their gardens - 
magnificent as everything else abou 
them. Lucullus introduced to them irom 
Persia the peach, apricot, and cberty- 
But the peculiar distinction of their ga 
dens seems to have been the display o! : 
great extent of space, and of large are 
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tectural erections and other purely arti- 
ficial and elaborate features. Lucullus 
had his gigantic towers, vast sheets of 
water, edifices jutting out into the sea, 
mountains where not even a hill had 
previously existed. The Romans carried 
their love of flowers so far that it was 
thought necessary to restrain it by sump- 
iuary laws. Verres made the tour of 
Sicily in a litter, seated on roses and 
decked with festoons of flowers. Flower- 
feasts were instituted, and nothing less 
than a divinity, Flora, could be supposed 
worthy to have charge over that tender 
and beautiful world. Through all the 
civilised nations and periods of antiquity 
one flower reigned pre-eminent, as now— 
the rose. This was forced in winter by 
the Romans, by means, it is said, of plates 
of tale five feet long, but it is probable 
that they were sashes glazed with tale; 
and if so, there is the identical garden- 
frame of modern days in full work among 
the Romans, The number of plants then 
kuown we may gather from Pliny, who 
enumerates about a thousand of all de- 
scriptions, avery small part of which was 
cultivated. Compare this with Loudon’s 
estimate of our floral wealth in the pre- 
sent century, which amounts to above 
twenty-five thousand species, exclusive of 
cryptogamic plants. The luxury of the 
Romans in this way was rivalled, if not 
eclipsed, by the Egyptians, whose queen, 
Cleopatra, paid upwards of 200/. for the 
roses for a single evening’s banquet. 

It is evident that individual gardens 
could not as yet have been possessed to 
any great extent by the Roman people, 
however widely the love of flowers was 
diffused, and however ample the means 
afforded for its gratification; for garden- 
Ing was lost with the ruin of the Roman 
empire, and must therefore have been 
one of those things which essentially 
depended on the rich and powerful alone. 
When next heard of, we find gardens 
stretching around or along monastic in- 
stitutions, enjoying, like still greater 
things—namely, literature and the fine 
arts—a certain amount of attention and 
culture from the monks within, and 
entire protection from the marauders 
without. 

When Charlemagne began the great 
work of civil and imperial restoration, 
gardens were among the objects of his 
especial care. He introduced the subject 
luto his capitularies, commanding gardens 
to be formed throughout his dominions, 
and prescribing the plants that were to be 
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cultivated in them. ‘Lo this edict is at- 
tributed the origin of gardens in modern 
times. From its date may be traced an 
almost uninterrupted series of movements, 
all tending towards the state of things 
which now exists. Botanic gardens were 
founded in Ferrara in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the example was followed 
rapidly and improved upon in various 
parts of Italy. Greenhouses then ex- 
isted, although it does not appear that 
they were artificially heated. In fact, 
till the invention of glass roofs in 1714, 
little progress could be made in what we 
may call in-door cultivation. In that 
year, Switzer, the eminent gardener, pub- 
ished the plan of a forcing house, sug- 
gested by the Duke of Rutland’s graperies 
at Belvoir. From that time there has 
been a constant but slow improvement in 
the construction of such houses up to 
the period of the establishment of the 
Horticultural Society. That event stimn- 
lated this as well as every other depart- 
ment of horticulture, and the alteration 
in the glass duties made by the late Sir 
Robert Peel has still further cheapened 
and popularised this beautiful and valua- 
ble material. At no distant day we may 
expect to see a greenhouse attached to 
all but the very poorest houses. 

The growth of gardening taste forms 
an interesting chapter in the general his- 
tory of garden progress. In the middle 
ages our forefathers were obliged to be 
content with few plants and single ap- 
pliances, and they very wisely kept their 
tastes in harmony with their means. ‘The 
poet-king, James I. of Scotland, who was 
taken prisoner whilst a boy by the Kng- 
lish, and kept a prisoner at Windsor 
Castle for many years, thus describes the 
garden in which he first saw and loved 
Jane Beaufort, his future queen :— 


Now was there made fast by the toweres wall 
A garden fair, and in the corners set 

An arbour green, with wandeés long and small 
Zuiled about: and so with trées set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knit, 

That life was none, walking there forbye 

That might within scarce any wight espy, 


So thick the boughés, and the leaves green 
Beshadowed all the alleys that there were ; 
And middest every arbour might be seen 
The sharp, green, sweeteé juniper 
Growing so fair with branches here and there, 
That, as it seeméd to a life without, 
The boughés spread the arbour all about. 


We learn from Fitz-Stephen’s descrip- 
tion of London during the reign of Henry 
IL., that “near to the houses of the suburbs 
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the citizens have gardens and orchards 
pianted with trees, large, beautiful, and 
one joining to another.” How little ad- 
vancement had been made in the art in 
the sixteenth century is shown somewhat 
strikingly by the household accounts of 
the wealthy Earl of Northumberland. Out 
of one hundred and sixty persons employed 
by him there was just one gardener, whose 
duties were of a most primeval nature : 
he had to attend hourly in the garden for 
setting of herbs, and clipping of knots, 
and sweeping the said garden clean. The 
knots here referred to mean the figures or 

atterns which, in Bacon’s time, were 
formed of variously-coloured earths. The 
stately but formal style of Italian gardens 
seems to have been the original of all our 
chief English gardens, before what is called 
the natural style came into vogue. Thus 
Henry VIII.’s palace, which was called 
from its supposed pre-eminent beauty 
“Nonesuch,” is described as ‘ accom- 
panied with parks full of deer, delicious 
gardens, groves ornamented with trellis- 
work, cabinets of verdure, and walks so 
embowered by trees, that it seemed to be 
a place pitched upon by Pleasure herself, 
to dwell in along with Health. In the 
pleasure and artificial gardens are many 
columns and pyramids of marble, two foun- 


tains that spout water one round the other 


like a pyramid, upon which are perched 
small birds that stream water out of their 
bills. In the Grove of Diana is a very 
agreeable fountain, with Acton turned 
into a stag, as he was sprinkled by the 
goddess and the nymphs, with inscriptions. 


There is, besides, another pyramid of 


marble full of concealed pipes, which spirt 
upon all who come within their reach.” 
Smooth bowling-greens, and labyrinths or 
mazes, were also favourite portions of the 
larger old English gardens of the period 
of Elizabeth and James. 

The more natural system of gardening, 
that which is now called English, rose by 
slow degrees, as a consequence of thie 
prevalence of purer tastes in all that re- 
lates to the study and knowledge of ex- 
ternal nature. Bacon was the leader. 
‘‘ When ages do grow to civility and ele- 
gance, men come to build stately sooner 
than to garden finely, as if gardening were 
the greater perfection.” Such was Bacon’s 
ideal of gardening, and he strove to realize 
itat Gunuersbury, his country house. An- 
other poet, Waller, is said to have had a 
garden at Beaconsfield, of more than ordi- 
nary taste. Addison, Pope, Mason, and 
Thomson, all did good service in the same 
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cause, by direct enunciation of the truths 
of fine taste, as by their ridicule of the 
absurd fashions in vogue. Where the 
led the way, hosts of inferior men were 
sure to follow. Here is a passage from 
one of the minor versifiers, illustrating the 
“vegetable sculpture” of the time— 
those 





wonders of the sportive shears 
Fair nature mis-adorning, there were found: 
Globes, spiral columns, pyramids and piers 
With spouting urns and budding statues 
crowned, 
And horizontal dials on the ground, 
In living box, by cunning artist traced; 
And galleys trim, on no long voyage bound, 
But by their roots there ever anchored fast, 


The practical men by whom the new 
taste was first developed, were Bridgeman 
at Kensington Gardens, and Kent at Clare. 
mont and Esher. Since then there has 
been an unbroken stream of improvement, 
until our gardens are now, perhaps, the 
first in the world, not only in the wealth 
of their contents, but for the skill with 
which the plants are cultivated, and the 
refined taste that presides over the whole. 

And can we wonder at the enthusiasm 
that has always been felt, even by our 
greatest men, for flowers and gardens, 
when we review, however cursorily, their 
interest and attractions ? And how beau- 
tiful is the spectacle of a great mind— 
that of a Wordsworth, a Bacon, a Shak- 
speare, a Milton, a Chaucer, or a Plato— 
bending in devout admiration over these 
little fragile flowers, and learning from 
them, confessedly, some of the most divine 
truths that they disseminate for the m- 
struction of a world. Let us glance fora 
moment at the men whose names have 
become peculiarly connected with the love 
of gardens. It is useless to speak of those 
who love flowers, for that is, in a word, 
everybody, the lowest and the most bruta- 
lized minds alone excepted. Neither need 
we attempt to enumerate the poets who have 
enjoyed both, for there again we shoul 
have to enumerate a//. But there are 
men whose special enjoyment of the sub- 
ject has been noted, and deserves note. 
Sar temages Bs was anything but what 
the name would now imply, an epicurean, 
although he was the founder of the philo- 
sophy that has been since so unworthily 
appreciated—‘ Epicurus, whose admirable 
wit, felicity of expression, excellence 0 
nature, meekness of conversation, tempt! 
ance of life, and constancy of death, made 
him so beloved by his friends, admired by 
his scholars, and honoured by the Athe- 
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nians, passed his time wholly in his garden. 
There . studied, there he exercised, there 
he taught his philosophy ; and, indeed, no 
other sort of abode seems to contribute so 
much to both the tranquillity of mind and 
indolence of body which he made his chief 
ends. The sweetness of air, the pleasant- 
ness of smell, the verdure of plants, the 
cleanliness and lightness of food, the 
exercises of working or walking, but, 
above all, the exemption from cares and 
solitude, seem equaliy to favour and im- 
prove both contemplation and health, the 
enjoyment of sense and imagination, and 
thereby the quiet and ease both of the 
body and mind.” The writer of this pas- 
save was Sir William Temple, a veteran 
(iplomatist, and the well-known patron 
of Swift. Sir William’s own love for 
gardening shines out in his words, but 
still more vividly in his act—the latest of 
his life—which was, to direct the burial 
of his heart beneath the sundial in his 
own dearly-beloved gardens at Moorpark. 
There, where his heart had been in life, 
it still reposed in death. 
Lord Bacon describes a garden as the 
purest of human pleasures, and as pro- 
viding the greatest refreshment to the 
spit of man, ‘The breath of flowers,” 
he continues, “is far sweeter in the air 
(where it comes and goes like the war- 
bling music) than in the hand. Therefore 
nothing is more fit for this delight than to 
know what be the flowers and plants that 
do best perfume the air.” And he then 
gives us a glimpse of his own especial 
favourites. ‘The flower which above all 
others yields the sweetest smell in the air 
is the violet; next to that is the musk- 
rose; then the strawberry-leaves, dying 
with a most excellent cordial smell; then 
sweet-briar ; then wall-flowers, which are 
very delightful to be set under a parlour 
or lower-chamber window. But those 
Which perfume the air most delightfully, 
hot passed by as the rest, but being 
trodden upon and crushed, are_ three; 
that is, burnet, wild thyme, and water- 
weg, therefore you are to set whole 
leys of them, to have the pleasure when 
you walk or tread.” ‘Truly this is garden 
*picureanism in its glory. 
_ Locke gave a practical proof of the 
interest he felt in the genial subject by 
“riting observations on the growth of 
“ines and olives in England; and Addison 
id the same by his remarks on landscape- 
gardening in ‘the Spectator, and which 
fntitle him to be looked on as one of the 
Ounders of the modern or natural style. 
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Milton, curiously enough, is entitled to 
similar reputation for his description of 
Paradise in his great poem, which, inde- 
pendent of its sublime objects and effects, 
produced the lesser good of impressing 
upon the mind of the more intelligent 
garden-lovers among his contemporaries 
and immediate successors the beauty of 
the natural style. Milton’s London resi- 
dences, generally of that kind called 
garden-houses, showed his love for gar- 
dens; though he, like poets generally, 
took care not to forget, in the enjoyment 
of these little sweet snatches, as it were, 
of the beauty of external nature—that 
greater external nature itself. Finely 
does he say, “In those vernal seasons of 
the year when the air is calm and pleasant, 
it were an injury and sullenness against 
Nature not to go out to see her riches and 
partake in her rejoicing with heaven and 
earth.” 
Pope, in one of his letters, says, “I am 
in my garden amused and easy: tluis is a 
scene where one finds no disappointment.” 
Shenstone could not literally agree with 
the truth of the last remark, however 
cordially he assented to its spirit; for his 
exquisitely-beautiful garden (by far the 
Jinest of his poems) \ed him into difficulties 
and serious disappointments. Jolnson 
says of him, “ He began from this time to 
entangle his walks and to wind his waters, 
which he did with such judgment and 
such faney as made his little domain the 
envy of the great and the admiration of 
the skilful. His house was mean, and he 
did not improve it; his care was of his 
grounds. When he came home from his 
walks, he might find his floors flooded by 
a shower through the broken roof, but 
could spare no money for its reparation. 
In time his expenses brought clamours 
about him thatoverpowered thelamb’s bleat 
and the linnet’s song; and his groves were 
haunted by very different beings from 
fauns and fairies. He spent his estate in 
adorning it, and his death was probably 
hastened by his anxieties. He was a 
lamp that spent its oil in burning.” But 
we inust not forget to add from the poet’s 
intimate friend, Dodsley, a most honour- 
able tribute to Shenstone’s memory. 
« When we recollect the perfect Paradise 
he had raised around him, the hospitality 
with which he lived, his great indulgence 
to his servants, his charities to the indi- 
gent, and all done with an estate not more 
than three hundred pounds a-year, one 
should rather wonder that he left anything 
behind him than blame his want of eco- 
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nomy. He left, however, more than 
sufficient to pay all his debts.” Gardens 
have their tragic associations, unfortu- 
nately; and Shenstone’s premature death 
is an example. But there is another far 
more terrible. It was from his gardens 
—those gardens which he had so long 
delighted in, and whose natural beauties 
and grandeur of scenery, and wood, and 
waterfall he had so greatly enhanced by 
his own skill—that the venerable Males- 
herbes, the high-spirited statesman of 
France, and an admirable writer on na- 
tural history, was taken by the agents of 
the Revolutionary Government, thrown 
into prison, speedily tried, and condemned 
to death, chiefly on account of his spirited 
defence of the king when the latter was 
tried. Malesherbes heard his own sen- 
tence calmly, but when he found that his 
daughter and grand-daughter were to 
share the same destiny, he was for a time 
utterly unmanned. In the prison, how- 
ever, he recovered, and exhorted his 
children to prepare themselves, and from 
that up to the last fatal moment did his 
utmost to calm their emotion. He as- 
cended with them the cart of death, con- 
versed with them unaffected by the cla- 
mour of the mob, and took a last and 
solemn farewell at the foot of the scaffold 
still with the same Christian heroism. In 
a few moments all was over. 

In the passage relating to Epicurus, Sir 
William Temple speaks of gardens as con- 
tributing to ‘“indolence of body.” He 
probably meant only absence of all inju- 
rious bodily excitement, for gardens do 
not especially contribute to indolence of 
body, nor is it at all desirable they should. 
Doubtless to the over-worked statesman 
or scholar, who lacks relaxation above all 
other things, a garden does promote in- 
dolence of body; but those who live to a 
great extent regularly at home, and treat 
their gardens as a sort of out-of-door 
drawing-room, are accustomed to work in 
them, which Sir William Temple says 
Epicurus did; and thus a double blessing 
is brought about, because we and the 
— are alike benefited in health by our 
abours. It is very striking to observe 
the age attained by many of our distin- 
guished horticulturists. Thus Parkinson, 
herbalist to Charles I., died about the age 
of seventy-eight. Tradescant the younger 
died an old man. The epitaph, by-the- 
bye, on him and his father in Lambeth 
Church, is worth translating here :— 


These famous antiquarians, that have been 
Both gardeners to the rose and lily queen, 
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Transplanted now themselves, 
when 

Angels shall with their trumpets waken men 

And fire shall purge the world, these hence 
shall rise, 

And change this garden for a paradise! 


sleep here; and 


Amen! Meantime, let us state a fey 
more of the men who have made this 
great garden of the world all the more 
beautiful by promoting the excellence of 
the little gardens contained init. Switzer, 
who died about eighty, was one of the 
best gardeners of his time (the early part 
of last century), and did not feel ashamed 
to avow that he had personally submitted 
to the “meanest labours of the scythe, 
spade, and wheelbarrow.” Sir Thomas 
Browne died at seventy-seven; he was 
the author of a work on the “ Quincunx” 
—that is, a mode of planting trees in 
fives. He had a garden at Norwich, 
where he resided, which Evelyn, another 
eminent writer on horticulture, called “a 
paradise of varieties.”” His extraordinary 
and deeply interesting character has been 
exquisitely and most graphically painted 
by Macaulay, in a paper in the Zin- 
burgh Review, from which we quote the 
following passage :—‘ He had no syn- 
pathy with the great business of men. 
In that awful year when Charles I. went 
to seize five members of the Commons’ 
House, when the streets resounded with 
shouts of ‘ Privilege of Parliament,’ and 
the King’s coach was assailed by the pro- 
phetie ery, ‘To your tents, O Israel!— 
in that year, in fact, when the civil war 
first broke out, and when most men of 
literary power were drawn by the excite- 
ment of the crisis into patriotic contro- 
versy on either side—appeared the calm 
and meditative reveries of the Leligio 
Medici. he war raged on. It was the 
struggle between all the elements of go- 
vernment. England was torn with con- 
vulsions and red with blood. But Browne 
was tranquilly preparing his Pseadomd 
Epidemica, as if errors about basilisks and 
griffins were the fatal epidemic of the 
time; and it was published in due order 
in that year, when the cause which the 
autiior advocated, as far as he could ad- 
vocate anything political, lay at its <7 
gasp. The King dies on the scaffold. 
The Protectorate succeeds. Men are 
again fighting on paper the solemn cause 
already decided in the field. Drawn irom 
visions more sublime—forsaking studies 


intri hos he 
more intricate and vast than those * Wa 
poetical sage of Norwich—aiverging 


a career bounded by the most splend 
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goal—foremost in the ranks shines the 
flaming sword of Milton. Sir Thomas 
Browne is lost in the quincunx of the 
ancient gardens ; and the year 1658 be- 
peld the death of Oliver Cromwell and 
the publication of the Hydriotaphia.” 
Evelyn, whom we have lately named, died 
at eighty-six, leaving behind him the cha- 
racter of a model of a gentleman—a gentle- 
man in the noblest sense of the word— 
that is, high-spirited yet humble-minded 
and gentle, and benevolent, just, kind, 
thoughtful, and courteous in society, 
without being a flatterer, a time-server, 
or a courtier; aman thoroughly well read 
in all departments of knowledge, yet who 
was at the same time profoundly con- 
versant with some of them; for instance, 
horticulture. His Sy/via, a discourse on 
forest-trees, gave a great impetus to the 
work of planting in England; and could 
we know the history of many a fine old 
oak, or other forest-tree we come upon in 
our walks, we should perhaps find they 
had sprung from the taste which Evelyn 
had created, or, at least, strengthened 
into action. He was also the first to 
publish a gardener’s almanack, containing 
directions for the employment of each 
month, Dr. Beale died at 80. He wrote 
little tracts to hold up “ Herefordshire 
orchards” as “a pattern for the whole of 
England.” It is of him the illustrious phi- 
losopher Robert Boyle says, “There is not 
In lifea man in this whole island, nor on 
the continent beyond the scas, that could 
be made more universally useful to do 
good at all.” Jacob Bobart died at 85. He 
was the supervisor of the botanic garden 
at Oxford in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and formed, therefore, one 
of the great constellation—we had almost 
said milky-way—of botanists whieh then 
made glorions the atmosphere of botanical 
science, including Ray and Linneus, 
among several others. Collinson died at 
(9 ; his son, Dr. Lawrence (and who was 
as lond of gardens as his father), at 86; 
and Bishop Compton at 81; the bishop 
Was one of the first to encourage the im- 
portation and cultivation of exotics in 
this country, and had above one thousand 
fxotic species in his stoves and gardens— 
a striking fact in connexion with a period 
€ century and a-half ago. Bridgman, 
already mentioned as one of the practical 
founders of the natural system, which 
Addison and others had theoretically 
taught, died at an advanced ave; Knowl- 
ton, gardener to Lord Burlington (Pope’s 
ord Burlington), at ninety; Philip 
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Miller, whom the unanimous voice of 
the European gardeners hailed as the 
Prince of Horticulturists, at eighty-eight ; 
Lord Kames, author of the Gextleman 
Farmer, as well as of other and much 
better known works in general criticism, 
at eighty-six; Abercrombie, the author of 
that most popular of garden works, Zvery 
Man his own Gardener, at eighty; the 
Rev. Mr. Gilpin, one of the sweetest, and, 
at the same time, profoundest writers in 
the language on forest scenery and all 
that belongs to such a subject, at eighty ; 
Hunter, who published his Sy/va when he 
was eighty-six years old; Horace Wal- 
pole, who, among his other varied quali- 
fications, was an eminent horticultural 
critic, at eighty; Mr. Baxter, the cele- 
brated horticulturist of High Wickham, 
at eighty-nine ; Sir Joseph Banks, whose 
favourite study was that of natural his- 
tory, at seventy-seven; Cradock, author 
of an essay on gardening, and who was a 
friend of Garrick, Warburton, Jolson, and 
Goldsmith, at eighty-five ; James Dickson, 
a well-known seedsman, at eiglity-nine ; 
Dr. Andrew Duncan, founder of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of Edinburgh at eighty- 
three; and Uvedale Price, the well- 
known author of the Zssay on the Pictu- 
resque, eighty-three. What a list of vene- 
rables, and yet we have by no means 
exhausted their number. ‘The late Mr. 
Loudon informs us of a market-garden 
and nursery near Parson’s Green, which 
had been, for upwards of two centuries, 
occupied by a family of the name of Ranch, 
and that one of them (who instituted the 
first annual exhibition of flowers) died at 
the age of ninety-two years, having had 
thirty-three children. His son (men- 
tioned by Collinson as famous for forest- 
trees) introduced the moss-rose, planted 
the elm-trees now growing in the Bird- 
cage-walk, St. James’s-park, from trees 
raised in his own nursery; married two 
wives, had thirty-five children, and died 
in 1783, in the same room in which he 
was born, at the age of a hundred and 
one years. A French journal gives us 
even a still more interesting case—that 
of Lestiboudois, a horticulturalist and 
botanist, who died at Lille, at the age of 
ninety, and who lectured even in his very 
last year of life “When,” said an an- 
cient friend of his, “he had but a few 
more hours to live, he ordered snow-drops, 
violets, and crocuses, to be brought to 
his bed, and compared them with the 
firures in Tournefort (the great botanist). 
This reminds one of the physician, who 
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spent his last hour or two in watching 
and recording the variations of his pulse, 
conversing calmly all the while with a 
companion.”  Lestiboudois’ biographer 
continues :—‘ His whole existence had 
been consecrated to the good of the 
public, and to the alleviation of misery ; 
thus he looked forward to his dissolution 
with a tranquillity of soul that can only 
result from a life of rectitude; he never 
acquired a fortune, and left no other in- 
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heritance to his children but integrity and 
virtue.” We do not know what om 
sion our readers may derive from the fore. 
going rough notes as to the character of 
our gardeners and writers on gardenine 
but we confess that the materials from 
which those notes have been derived have 
left on our minds an additional loye for 
gardening, by their practical evidences of 
the moral benefits that result. 


A DISSERTATION ON MEN AT THEIR WINDOWS. 


A work evidently forgotten by the book- 
makers, a work yet to be written, is that 
which 1 would name—did I but know how 
to write it—‘‘ On the different methods of 
putting the head out of window ;” a sub- 
ject, m my opinion, at once rich, deli- 
cious, and original. 

Kixist there not, in fact, a thousand 
different methods of accomplishing this 
so ordinary act of life, and yet an act, 
simple as it appears, permitting of a 
thousand inspirations, a thousand shades 
in its almost endless variety ? 

For my part, I never stroll along a 
street, /e nez en lair, as the French say, 
without feeling the strongest possible 
desire of becoming the historian of all 
those muzzles, young and old, pretty and 
plain, black and rosy, which appear from 
time to time at their several windows to 
breathe a caprice or a desire. 

These apparitions are so many vig- 
nettes for the prying eye of the quiet 
observer, as an illustrated book of nature 
for the reflecting philosopher; they form 
the musée of the street lounger, the album 
of the passer-by. 

See at first, that happy man, who rises 
at his pleasure, slips his feet into his 
embroidered pantoufles, envelopes himself 
in his luxurious dressing- gown, and comes 
tranquilly to inhale the breeze, and assure 
himself of the state of the weather. 

Look again at the misanthrope—poor 
miserable spirit, for whom, be she never 
so rosy, nature ever seems to weep. 

Then again, the studious man, who ap- 
proaches the window to cool his throbbing 
Drain, 

The indolent man, who, from sheer idle- 
ness, follows with listless gaze the motions 
of yonder butterfly. 

The selfish man, who digests. The 
selfish man frequently smokes, 


The man, startled by the sound of g 
passing voice, the echo of which gives him 
pleasure or pain. 

The impatient man, on the look-out for 
some expected visitor. Maxim—To ex. 
pect is not always to hope. 

The spying lover, the staring pro- 
vincial. 

The man who doubts, who waits, sees, 
and doubts no more. 

The man who pays his court to his 
neighbour. 

But of all these little pictures, the 
graceful ones belong unquestionably to 
women; whether privilege of their nature, 
or secret of their coquetry, we know not; 
but their seductive power rules here as 
indeed it does everywhere. 

Cast your eyes upward for one moment, 
and observe ya. the green foliage of 
those plants the graceful head of that 
pretty young girl, who, while examining 
her flowers, warbles a love-song to her 
canary bird. 

Further off you may discern pale and 
sickly jealousy, brooding over its wrongs, 
real or imaginary—more frequently the 
latter than the former; no leisure mo- 
ments, no hours of repose or happiness, 
for the victim of this vilest passion of our 
poor human nature. 

Very frequently, also, we spy out two 
heads appearing at the same balcony; 
two heads which touch, two glances which 
meet, two hands which repeat what the 
lips have already murmured. af 

Above it was song and hope; here its 
love and silence. 

“To see is to have,” saith the poet. 
To remark all is then to possess all. Se, 
On Men at THEIR Winpows; future 
physiologists, recollect this title. 
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ADVANCE! 


Gop bade the sun with golden steps sublime 
Advance! 
He whispered in the listening ear of Time, 
Advance! 
He bade the guiding spirits of the stars, 
With lightning speed, in silver shining cars, 
Along the bright floor of his azure hall, 
Advance! 
Sun, Stars, and Time, obey the voice, and all 
Advance ! 
The River, as its bubbling fountain cries 
Advance! 
The Clouds proclaim, like heralds, through the skies, 
Advance! 
Throughout the world the mighty Master’s laws 
Allow not one brief moment’s idle pause, 
The earth is full of life, the swelling seeds 
Advance! 
And Summer hours, like flowery-harnessed steeds, 
Advance! 
To Man’s most wondrous hand the same voice cried, 
Advance ! 
Go, clear the woods, and o’er the bounding tide 
Advance! 
Go, draw the marble from its secret bed, 
And make the cedar bend its giant head; 
Let domes and columns through the wondering air 
Advance ! 
The World, O Man! is thine. But wouldst thou share— 
Advance! 
Unto the soul of man the same voice spoke, 
Advance! 
From out the chaos, thunder-like, it broke, 
Advance! 
Go track the comet in its wheeling race, 
And drag the lightning from its hiding-place ; 
From out the night of ignorance and fears, 
Advance! 
For Love and Hope, borne by the coming years, 
Advance! 
All heard and some obey’d the great command, 
Advance ! 
It passed along from listening iand to Jand, 
Advance ! 
The strong grew stronger, and the weak grew strong, 
As passed the war-ery of the World along— 
Awake, ye nations, know your powers and rights— 
. Advance! 
Through Hope and Work to Freedom’s new delights, 
Advance! 
Knowledge came down and waved her steady torch, 
Advance! 
Sages proclaimed from many a marble porch, 
Advance! 
As rapid lightning leaps from peak to peak, 
The Gaul, the Goth, the Roman, and the Greek, 
‘The painted Briton, cauglit the winged word, 
Advance! 


And earth grew young, and carolled as a bird, 
Advance! 
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‘* Wash, dress, be brief in praying, 
Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying. 
Come, my Corinna! come; and coming, mark, 
How each field turns a street,—each street a 
park, 
Made green and trimmed with trees: see 


how 
Devotion gives each house a bough.” 
JIERRICE. 


WueEn the Puritans preached against long 
love-locks and May-poles as asin, and the 
old-fashioned May-games were, in a great 
measure, put down by law, and Oliver 
Cromwell had it all his own way, and the 
roystering Royalists were compelled to be 
as mute as mice, a great change was 
wrought in the ancient merry-makings 
and picturesque festivals, which time-out- 
of-mind had been celebrated in rural 
England. Nor was it until after the 
Restoration that the country began to 
assume its old cheerful look; though, 
Heaven knows! it had not much occasion, 
for what good Charles the Second ever 
did for his subjects ; a merry monarch he 
might be, but it was far from being a 
merry England over which he reigned. It 
was at this time no doubt that a new 
holiday commenced, when the Twenty- 
ninth of May, or “Oak-apple Day,” was, 
in some measure, instituted for the ancient 
May-day: partly to commemorate the 
Restoration, and also to recal the king’s 
escape from Noll’s Ironsides, when he 
hid himself in an oak; for which brave 
act he is still immortalized on many an 
ale-house sign, where sometimes he is 
made to peep out lke an owl from an 
ivy-tod. In Lincolnshire, some years ago, 
the Twenty-ninth of May was a great 
holiday, at least among boys; and it was 
a custom to go to the neighbouring 
woods—often before it was daylight—and 
fetch home large branches of oak and 
hawthorn, with which the streets were 
decorated. Many of the boughs brought 
home were of an enormous size,—so large 
that it took the whole strength of five or 
six to drag one of them along with a 
rope, which process of removal gave any- 
thing but an additional beauty to the 
foliage. Dreadful was the havoc made 
amongst the oaks, for we were not par- 
ticular about bringing away a young tree 
whole, provided it was plentifully covered 
with leaves. This was very wrong; for 
the woods were then free and open to us, 
and we wandered where we chose; and 
even if a keeper appeared, he rarely did 
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more than warn us not to injure the 
young trees. Many a bow have we sawn 
off or chopped down, which we were alter. 
wards unable to remove on account of its 
great weight; as the old faggot-gatherer 
said, “It was always good ‘gleaning’ after 
Oak-apple Day.” 

_ What a grave satire was our game of 
hiding in the oak when we reached the 
wood !—The representative of a king 
pelted with oak-apples and rotten sticks 
until he came down,—for such was the 
rule of the game, when once the monareh’s 
hiding-place was discovered; and some. 
times the modern Charles, if he were big 
enough, would punish the little Cromwell 
(who had been too fortunate in his aim) 
when he alighted, and with divers punches 
show that he could play well his kingly 
part. Nor did our court lack its accon- 
paniment of beauties: romping, red- 
cheeked, mischief-loving girls, who cared 
no more about tearing their frocks than 
we did our jackets; for their mothers 
before them had gone out in the early 
morning a-Maying, and why should not 
they? We decorated their bonnets with 
oak-leaves, and wreathed our own bats 
with as much care as an ancient Druid 
would have done his own brows. We 
had our music, too—bullocks’ horns, with 
the tips cut off, through which we blew 
until we were black in the face. A score 
of bulls could not have outroared us with 
their bellowing. Many a blessing did we 
get, no doubt, from some crusty-tempered 
old fellow whom we awoke out of a sound 
sleep, as we passed along the streets; 
while the kinder-hearted would sigh, aud 
recal the days when they also went 
a-Maying. 

To me there seems, even now, some: 
thing beautiful and poetical in this old 
custom—a last link left in the golden 
chain of sweet associations—the memoly 
of age looking down the dim vista af 
years, and with a fond, though dim eye 
attempting to pick out some half. cl 
guished object which revives the recol- 
lections of departed youth. The grey 
dawn of morning—the untrodden = 
that hung heavy upon the grase— 
silence of the fields—the old wood, ner 
all itsgiant trees hushed in sleep—the lirs 
singing of the birds as they awoke—al 
the slow rising of the glorious sun—~* 
seem to heave up like a grand picture 
fresh from the hand of Nature, and pr 
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senting such features as we never again 
shall see. Was it a love of the beautiful 
which drew us forth so early, while scores 
of our companions remained behind asleep ; 
or is there not something loveable about 
. these old customs, breathing, as it were, 
5 sweet airs from the green still world, and 
r tinged with a quiet pastoral look, recall- 
' ing images of poetry—scenes which still 
live in Chaucer, and Spenser, and Herrick 
—telling us that the dim woods were the 
places chosen by our ancestors for their 
merry-makings ; that the Queen of Beauty 
in those days had a flowery bank for her 
throne, the music of birds and the mur- 
muring of waters for her concert, while 
Liberty roamed everywhere unfettered ? 
To bring back the green of old forests 
into the streets of a town; to toil, and 
moil, and chop, and saw, and then drag 
the heavy branches home, that we might 
place them over our doors and windows ; 
to look at them with pride, and feel that 
it was no common day; to wander here 
and there in groups, and envy the pos- 
sessor of the largest bough, was surely to 
evince a devotion becoming the spirit. of 
ancient Britons, to say the least of it. 
And oh! poor Antiquity ! how grotesque 
is thy appearance when placed side by 
side with Truth, to proclaim that our 
rude forefathers, who battled foot to foot 
with the refined Romans, were wor- 
shippers of oak-trees! Did a party of 
youthful Britons never invade the sanctity 
of the ancient groves, and meet with a 
grave rebuke from some bearded Druid? 
Great wielders of the golden pruning- 
' hooks! (not one of which has ever yet 
been discovered), we know not what 
power your gloomy rites had over the 
youthful mind in those days; but in our 
own there was no grove too sacred for us 
to enter, no oak too holy for our axe, no 
branch too heavy to honour King Charles 
of merry memory. 

A beautiful look did it give to the 
streets of that quiet little country town, 
with its quaint, gable-ended, ancient 
houses. It was a pretty sight to look up 
and down, and watch the long line of 
oak-boughs as they projected from every 
building on each side of the way, until 
they seemed to touch, and close, in the 
Iminishing perspective. Here and there, 
too, some flag was hung out from a 
neighbouring alehouse, the red folds 
lorining a pleasing contrast amid the 
refreshing green of the branches which 
met the eye every way; and some old- 
fashioned lover of royalty would place a 
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crowned doll in the middle of a bough, to 
represent King Charles in the Royal Oak, 
and there the band of boys was sure to 
asseinble, and blow as lustily on their 
discordant cows’ horns as ever a paid 
trumpeter did at the real Restoration. 
Whenever a few oak-apples were found 
on the branches, they were generally 
covered with yellow tinsel, to make them 
look like gold; and many a young urchin, 
as he biew his horn with puffed-out 
checks, looked up enviously, believing 
that they were indeed gold; and where a 
bough hung within reach, the coveted 
treasure would sometimes be purloined, 
and, like many other glittering deceptions, 
fall far short of gratifying the unlawful 
possessor. And yet many a courtier doubt- 
less fared no better, who strained his neck 
with huzzaing on the Twenty-ninth of 
May nearly two hundred years ago, who 
found the golden prize he had so long 
coveted a gilded deceit, empty, and hollow, 
and valueless; for in those days there 
were high offices, which the possessor 
found only like “sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal :” even great officers of 
state had to apologize to their butchers 
and bakers, that majesty had exhausted 
its treasury, either ina masque at White- 
hall or promoting some pretty orange- 
girl to a title. Many a witty jest would 
Rochester have made, could he but have 
foreseen that the anniversary of the Re- 
storation would at last be celebrated by 
the sounding of horns. 

Oh, Memory ! ’tis of but little use thou 
and I journeying back to these green, 
dreamy, secluded haunts; the light of 
truth, reflected from the pages of his- 
tory, falls upon these dear old customs, 
and, in spite of all our love for them, 
shows that they are truly ridiculous! 
Sorry are we, grave old oaks! that ever 
we rent a leafy honour from your aged 
heads to commemorate so silly a cere- 
mony! Ancient home of the grim old 
Druids! we were innocent invaders of 
your sanctity,—we knew not what we 
did ! 

What, then, were we guilty of ? Let 
us look back through this night of years. 
Alas! the image of the Merry Monarch 
overshadows it not: traitors that we are! 
his memory is not even there. We but 
went out to do “observance to May;” 
to bring her home “with much green” 
and a sound of merriment: it was, after 
all, to the month of flowers we paid 
homage. 

What a doing and undoing does this 
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short sketch present! Thirty years ago 
it would have been a picture overhung 
with green and garlands, teeming with 
flowers and steeped in sunshine. Poetry 
without reflection, sentiment without 
thought, life such as we see on a stage, 
where the actors move, and cross, and 
smile, and bow to each ather, but have 
no other share in the stirring events of 
the drama; they come and go, and so 
end a pretty scene. Neither Charles nor 
Cromwell would have appeared in our 
part had we written it then. Whence 
comes this change? Is the day at hand 
when the name of the Royal Martyr will 
be blotted out of our Litany, and that, 
too, by the consent: of good and pious 
men? When Cromwell, instead of being 
considered a kingly scourge, will be hailed 
as the great benefactor of his country, 
aud looked upon as one of the mightiest 
minds that ruled the age in which he 
lived? That day we believe is not far 
off, neither is that change very remote. 
The light which two centuries have 
clouded is about to break forth, and 
reveal all the progressions and improve- 
ments which science has made : rsa 
this long night of silent labour; and the 
old mind which during this long period 
has seemed to sleep, is up and looking 
out upon the new field which time has 
prepared for action. The fossil bones 
of freedom have become hard as iron 
during their long slumber, and now 
clothed with a new body and a new life, 
they bid defiance to the old battering- 
rams of bigotry, become stronger through 
the very blows which are rained down 
upon them, and shrink not, as of yore, 
at, the touch of ancient superstition. 
What England has been we know; what 
it will be “hath not yet entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” 

And at the foot of those very hills, more 
than two hundred years ago, the first 
bold blow was struck, which proclaimed 
that those who struggled for liberty were 
no respecters of persons. Those ancient 
woods had reverberated to the sound of 
Cromwell’s musketry, and the thunder of 
a thousand hoofs had shaken their sum- 
mits, as he drove before him the cavalry 
of the routed Royalists. The ringing of 
yw and the clanging of sabres 

ad, two centuries ago, startled the 
echoes of those solitudes ; and where the 
unwooded, bald brow of those ancient 
hills spread, there lay the traces of many 
a goodly ruin, old and almost forgotten, 
when the quietude was disturbed by 
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Cromwell’s cavalry,—for the devastating 
hand of Henry the Eighth Apron 
there in advance of him, and the “et 
grey grass had even then overgrown the 
crumbling foundations of the monastery 
Cromwell had by this time obtained the 
rank of colonel; and it was here, where 
we dragged down our green Offerings 
to celebrate May, that he met in arms 
General Cavendish, son of the haughty 
Karl of Devonshire, when, to quote fram 
Cromwell’s own unadorned description 
of the battle, “We came up horse to 
horse, where we disputed it with our 
swords and pistols a pretty time, all 
keeping close order, so that one could 
not break the other; at last, they a little 
shrinking, our men perceived it, pressed 
in upon them, and immediately routed 
this whole body, some flying on one side 
and others on the other, ot the enemy’s 
reserve, and our men pursuing them——” 
Cromwell did not join in this victorious 
pursuit, but hung back with three troops 
of horse of his own regiment, ready to 
attack the reserve, which was still un. 
broken, and headed by General Cavendish, 
Four troops of the Lincolners, which had 
also kept aloof from the chase, were now 
drawn up in the front of the General’s 
regiment ; these Cavendish attacked and 
dispersed. He had no sooner done s0, 
than Cromwell, whose three troops of 
horse were stationed deeper among the 
hills, charged the Royalists in the rear, 
which, says Cromwell “did so astonish 
him, that he did give over the chase, and 
would fain have delivered himself from 
me, but I, pressing on, forced them down 
the hill, having good execution of them, 
and below the hill drove the General, 
with some of his soldiers, into a quag- 
mire, where my captain-lieutenant slew 
him with a thrust under his short ribs. 
The rest of the body was wholly routed, 
not one man staying upon the place.” 
Here, then, fell one of England’s old 
aristocracy; though not by Cromwell's 
own hand, yet under his very eye, and by 
his owncommand. “Jf I met the king 
in battle,” said Cromwell, “I would fire 
my pistol at him as at another.” Proof 
here that he had lost all respect for the 
already doomed Charles, and with it the 
“ divinity that hedges in kings” was scal- 
tered to the wind. The magic circle was 
overleaped. He had gained the myste- 
rious centre of that halo, looked around, 
and instead of the blinding light which 
had so long been fabled to strike the be- 
holder dead, he saw but the common haze 
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of an old mortality. He had seen his 
lieutenant drive into a bog and thrust 
under his short rib the son of the Earl of 
Devonshire, and felt no more remorse 
than if he had been the son of a cheese- 
monger. 

That spot where Cavendish’s cavalry 
foundered, and where the royalist general 
was slain, is called Cavendish Bog “ unto 
this day.” It is at the end of Humble- 
Car-lane, beyond the wild spot haunted 
by the legend of “The Grey Old Ash 
Tree” and its unearthly raven, and abut- 
ting on the edge of those wild marshes, 
through the centre of which the river 
Trent flows, and forms the boundary line 
of the two {counties. Here, mile upon 
mile, opens a vast space of hedgeless, tree- 
less, and unenclosed country ; much of it, 
doubtless, two or three centuries ago, one 
vast morass ; its only passable road wind- 
ing along at the foot of the hills, and 
stretching away to the ancient village of 
Torksey, to where its old baronial towers, 
now crumbling and in ruins, are still re- 
lected in the beautiful river; though 
changed and altered, and grey and wea- 
therbeaten, sad, silent, and desolate, still 
the ruin throws its melancholy image into 
the mirror of the river, true as when its 
ripple reflected back the crimson and over- 
hanging banner in the past days of haughty 
prosperity. And no one knows the date 
or origin of that ruin. History bears no 
record of the time when its foundations 
were first laid; it stands an undated ruin, 
an unrecorded relic, a grand remnant of 
old desolation ! 

Yet Torksey was one of the only three 
towns in Lincolnshire classed in Domesday 
Book. \t was celebrated as early as the 
lime of the Romans, who formed the 
lamous foss-dyke, which connects the 
river Trent with the Witham at Lincoln. 
Every foot of ground about the neighbour- 
hood is rich in historical lore, an un- 
Worked mine of rich legends, for in no 
county in England is there left-so much 
for an historian to do as in Lincolnshire. 

Little dreamed we in our boyish days, 
that we were gathering our holiday tro- 
phies on the very battle-ground from 
Which sprung the ‘events that led to the 
dethroning and beheading of one king, 
the exile of another, and, when death had 
ended the mighty struggle, the now all- 
but-forgotten Restorat ion, with its green 
boughs and flowers, and garlands gathered 
LO celebrate the Twenty-ninth of May. 
hat on those very hills, with its few, dis- 
tant hedgerows, where the wild sloe, the 
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black bullace, the hardy crab, and the aged 
hawthorn, all twined and massed together, 
and forming an impenetrable barrier— 
that there Cromwell himself had given 
the command to charge, had shouted 
where we shouted, had perhaps alighted 
alter the battle, wiped the blood from his 
sword-blade on the mane of his war-horse, 
and rested under the shadow of those very 
oaks from which we had rent off branches 
to celebrate the restoration of the king 
who fled before his power. 

Old May-day, the old first of May, with 
its Maypoles and rural merry-makings, 
had even then long been dead and gone. 
A stern race of men had arisen, and chased 
it from the land, for the day of great deeds 
had drawn nigh. Oppression had covered 
them with her dark cloud, froin the centre 
of which they sent forth their determined 
voices, which, like threatening thunder, 
was heard far and wide around ; for merry 
Kngland had long before grown sad : her 
Maypoles were hewn down, her May gar- 
lands ungathered. Armed troopers halted 
beneath the old tree on the village green, 
where the merry dance had for ages been 
held; then musket shots and the clash of 
sabres frightened the Dryads of the old 
woods, whose solitudes had never before 
been broken by aught harsher than the 
sounds of the village maidens, as they 
called to each other while gathering 
flowers to twine into the garlands of May. 
Another race had sprung up in place of 
the holiday-loving cavaliers of Elizabeth 
and James’s reigns. They were, as Cleve- 
land describes them :— 


‘‘ With face and fashion to be known 
For one of sure election, 
With eyes all white, and many a groan, 
With neck aside, a drawling tone, 
With harp in’s nose * * * 
See a new Teacher of the Town. 


“ With pate cut shorter than the brow, 
With little ruff starched you know how, 
With cloak like Paul, no cape IL trow, 
And not a bit of surplice now, 

With hand to thump, not knees to bow, 
See a new Teacher of the ‘Town. 

“ With cozening cough, and hollow cheek, 
To get new gatherings every week, 
With paltry change of ‘ and’ to ‘eke,’ 
With some small Hebrew and no Greek, 
To find out words when stufl’s to seek, 

See a new Teacher of the Town.” 


May-day was dead and gone; they tried 
to revive her again on a later day; at the 
end of her own flowering season they 
sought to bring her to lite, to celebrate 
the Restoration of a King. Vain attempt! 
They dressed her cold corse — h flowers ; 
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pale, and wan, and dead, did they drag ber 
forth, but her soul had fled; her beauty 
had perished—that bright sunshine of the 
heart, in which she alone existed, had left 
the land. And the Parliament made laws 
to restore her; they passed acts, and made 
a parade of her through the villages, but 
she breathed not, she stirred not; and 
the multitude soon ceased to move, when 
they saw that their beloved May was 
indeed dead ! 
The bones of many a man and many a 
horse were dug up, when sluices were 
made to drain the extensive marshes 
around Cavendish Bog; and even at this 
day, though richly cultivated, the place 
hath a strange, solemn, and saddening 
look. Along the winding banks of the 
river willows are ever whispering ; the 
unfrequented lanes in the neighbourhood 
are knee-deep in grass during summer- 
time. You behold the fisherman follow- 
ing his solitary occupation by the river ; 
enormous pikes are found in the water- 
courses, and troops of crows are always 
alighting upon this almost forgotten 
battle-field. It is a spot where a thought- 
ful man may walk and muse for hours; 
may picture the day (as he looks upon the 
neighbouring hills) when the son of the 
proud man looked down haughtily on the 
uncoroneted colonel, whose forces were 
drawn up before him, and, like Cleveland, 
may jest at Cromwell’s “ holding his neck 
awry, when he maketh speeches, aud cock- 
ing up his ear as if he expected Mahomet’s 
pigeon to come and prompt him,” com- 
paring his nose to the ‘* Dominical letter,” 
and little dreaming that he whom they 
said “whistled to his Cambridge team” 
would so soon drive him into the bog which, 
for hundreds of years afterwards, was to 
be immortalized by his own name; a 
colonel whom they said “beat up his 
drums clean through the Old Testament, 
in whose regiment you might learn the 
genealogy of our Saviour from their names, 
and whose muster-roll included the whole 
list in the first chapter of Matthew.” 
Little did they deem that the man whom 
they thus sneered at held in his hand the 
future destinies of England, and was one 
day to look proudly down from the ancient 
throne of a long line of kings; and even 
the witty Cleveland, who thus jeered at 
both his personal appearance and the 
nese of his soldiers, was compelled 
on a future day to commence his letter 
from prison with the proud title, which it 
must have half choked a royalist to have 
uttered, of May it please your High- 
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ness. I beseech your Highness to put 
some bounds to the overthrow, and do not 
pursue the chase to the other world. Can 
your thunder be levelled so low as oyp 
grovelling condition? Can your tower. 
ing spirit, which hath quarried upon king. 
doms, make a stoop at us who are the 
rubbish of these ruins? Methinks I hear 
your former achievements interceding with 
you not to sully your glories with trampling 
upon the prostrate, nor clog the wheel of 
your chariot with so degenerate a triumph, 
The most renowned heroes have ever with 
such tenderness cherished their captives, 
that their swords did but cut out work for 
their courtesies. Those that fell by their 
prowess, sprung by their favour, as if they 
had struck them down only to make them 
rebound the higher.” Strange times and 
strange changes were these, and such was 
the strain in which the Protector was 
addressed from the prison of Yarmouth by 
John Cleveland, the soldier, the wit, and 
the poet—a writer whose works abound 
with so many beauties, that they half 
counterbalance the numerous specks which 
blot the sunny literature of that period. 
Although we may admire the old May 
games, the rough and boisterous buffoonery 
of the ancient Christmas revels, and all 
the light-hearted tomfoolery which con- 
tributed to make the ‘‘merry England” 
we read of, still we much question if the 
same amusements, which gave such grati- 
fication to our simple forefathers, would 
not, if now repeated, pall and dissatisly 
the more refined taste of the present age. 
We fancy we should soon grow weary of 
watching the foolish curvetings of a stupid 
clown and hobby-horse; find but little 
pleasure in hearing some strong-voiced 
fellow halloing from out the throat of a 
pasteboard dragon; that the rude antics 
of Maid Marian, and the coarse jests of 
Friar Tuck, would hardly be tolerated in 
a decent household; nor could we get up 
those uproarious bursts of laughter which 
these spectacles were greeted with by our 
ancestors. The holidays of England will 
never be again what they once were. They 
were adapted for a rude age and a rude 
race—the barbarous relics of the past, 
worn by a pastoral people, who unaware 
were progressing towards a more refined 
and poetical age. We look upon them as 
manners and customs now obsolete—as 
things pretty enough to gaze upon im 4 
picture where the obstreperous uproar 1s 
silent, and we see but the quaint costume 
and odd antics of the actors; the eye 
pleased, and the ear unoffended. We 
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retaia, and improve upon the music, the 
singing, and the dancing of their merry- 
makings; the sunshine, the scenery, and 
the flowers we still worship ; but their 
maskings and their mummerings we leave 
to sleep in oblivion. We are still wor- 
shippers. at the same shrine, though we 
have hurled down the idols that disfigured 
che fair temple of Nature. 

To a thinking man, the great change 
which has taken place in our holiday 
amusements is easily accounted for: 
place them side by side with the progress 
made in other matters, and there is no- 
thing left for wonderment. The drama 
alone appears to have degenerated, as 
music lectures and literary associations 
haveincreased. Zoological and botanical 
cardens, erystal palaces and museums, 
such as we have now, were unknown to 
our forefathers. 

Nature will ever have her worshippers, 
while spring putteth forth her flowers, 
and summer clotheth the woods in her 
heart-cheering livery of green. Old man- 
ner3 and rude customs will only be re- 
membered by the pages of the historian 
and the poet, to be pored over and pon- 
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dered upon, as we now gaze upon those 
rare fossil remains, in which we trace the 
links of an old and forgotten age. The 
Twenty-ninth of May, the Restoration cf 
King Charles the Second, his hiding in 
the oak, and the holidays that celebrated 
such events, are minor matters of history, 
when compared to the mighty convulsions 
which preceded them. There are but few 
places where “ Oak-apple Day” is kept as 
a holiday now; every few years will see 
the number less; and by-and-by the very 
name of it will be forgotten. It might 
be that in such localities as we have de- 
scribed, where the weight of Cromwell’s 
arm was long felt after the blow had been 
struck—wherehis men had beenquartered, 
and he in person had been heard to com- 
inand, while men trembled and obeyed 
him—that afew of the old families who 
had fled the neighbourhood would, on 
their return at the Restoration, endeavour 
to keep alive the remembrance of an event 
which again replaced them in their old 


ancestral halls; and that only in places 
thus restored to their ancient occupiuts 
would be celebrated the Twenty-ninth of 


May. 
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CHAPLET OF ROSES FOR THE MOST DISCREET. 


Unxcxosz thy portals! warder fair, 
Beneath thy walls 

A troubadour of gallant air 
Gaily calls! 


The lute he plays charms all the day— 
Companion meet! 

Achaplet of roses he’s twin’d by the way, 
Yor the most discreet ! 


The minstrel through the gates has pass’d, 
Obtain’d his prayer ; | 
In manly mould his form was cast—— 
Of graceful air. 


“Now, noble youth, what wilt thou have 
__ As meet reward ?” 

“Lady, a gentle kiss I crave, 

Jn kind regard !” 


| 


rey 


Then as he played his witching strain, 
Inspired by thought, 


_ His eyes amongst that beauteous train 


The fairest sought. 


To love each lady in that hall 
Were good excuse ; 

By turns each held his heart in thrali— 
How could he choose ? 


So soft: he play’d his minstrel strain, 
So well applied, 

That, out of all that lovely train, 
But one denied! 


From all, save one, he gained the kiss— 
His guerdon sweet ! [ ¢his— 

But he smiled as he offer’d the prize to 
The most discreet ! 
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TALBOT OF EARN’S CLIFFE. 


OF THE 45, 


A ROMANCE 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TOILS CONTRACT. 


“ The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the tide.” 


‘*The complexion of the element 
Is favoured like the work we have in hand.” 
Julius Cesar. 

Ir is a dark, gusty, and variable night. 
The moon rides high in the heavens, but 
its light is constantly obscured by the 
continual passage of heavy, rainladen 
clouds, which rolled up  threateningly 
from behind the Earn’s Cliffe, driven by 
the south-west wind. 

In the dark silence of the night an 
armed force of horsemen winds round the 
side of the precipitous hill on which 
Geoffrey Arthington came to the rescue 
of Lord Whitehaven, beset by highway- 
men. 

As the line, forty or fifty strong, passes 
under the overhanging rock, the clouds 
roll off the surface of the moon, and she 
rides for a moment clear and unobscured, 
gleaming upon the cuirasses of the dra- 
goons, and falling an instant across the 
faces of three men—one in uniform, the 
others in plain clothes—who ride at the 
head of the troop. 

The soldier shudders as the flitting 
light, instantly obscured, reveals fitfully 
the overhanging rock suspended immi- 
nent above his head, the precipice be- 
neath, the dark waters of the Ouse wind- 
ing at its foot three hundred feet below, 
for he rides next the abyss. 

“A cursed dangerous bit of country, 
and a con!ounded dark might,” he says, 
checking his horse. “ Sir Stephen Talbot, 
by your leave [’ll fall behind ; it seems to 
me that three abreast is almost too many 
just here, and I am on the outer edge.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Captain 
Holles falls back. Sir Stephen smiles 
grimly to his half-brother, who rides at his 
left hand as they wind along, the impend- 
ing mass of chalk above them to the right 
a solid wall rising there three hundred 
feet above their heads. 

“Turn inside me, Johnny,” Sir Stephen 
says ;” “it may be a perilous thing to ride 
on the edge of this precipice to the left, 
when one has but one hand to manage 
the bridle with.” 


Drawing his rein tightly, Sir Stephen 
holds in his horse; John Beard, passing 
before him, takes the inner side. 

“And it’s the right arm,” he muttered, 
savagely. ‘ D that Arthington! |] 
pulled the trigger with the left hand, but 
it missed. To-night, I guess, he'll repent 
he ever ineddled with John Beard.” 

“The road is a dangerous profession, 
John,” says Sir Stephen. “ Have I not 
often warned you to beware of dry land, 
and confine your excursions to the 
sea?” 

“You have, Mr. Stephen—Sir Stephen, 
I would say; and if this night’s work 
turns out well, Pll stick by your advice. 
I can’t but say again | wish, though, that 
it was only that Arthington we had to 
deal with. I don’t half like the other job 
we're upon.” 

Sir Stephen swears angrily. 

“D your scruples, Joln; and 
think of the peace of the kingdom, and 
the interest of the Protestant religion, if 
you want any salve for your suddenly 
awakened conscience. You’re ready enough 
to ruin one of my cousins, remembering 
the little piece of work he interrupted 
you in just hereabouts; recollect my in- 
terests want something farther than 
Geoffrey Arthington’s capture. That'll 
only hang one traitor the more, according 
to King George’s calculations, and will 
do none of us any further good. Don't 
you understand, my good fellow, as 1 
have told you scores of times the last two 
days, that I want my revenge upon Miss 
Talbot, too!” 

“And if you hang her lover you'll 
have it,” says John Beard. 

“«) it, John,” says Sir Stephen 
again, “you are only trying to carry out 
your own little scheme. Miss Talbot has 
about as much feeling as this chalk under 
our horses’ hoofs. ‘The death of one lover, 
or of a score of lovers, would be nothing 
to her compared with the success of their 
Jacobitical plots; and, by George, they 
will succeed some day if this curse 
Quixote of a Chevalier is not safely dis- 
posed of. They wont do him any serious 
injury, you may be certain of that; if 
is his danger which makes you such & 
d——d coward to-night, John, you shall 
have your revenge upon Geoffrey Ar 
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thington; but I want also the castle of 
Earn’s Cliffe, and less work than our 
double job to-night will fail to earn it.” 

“And youre safe to get it, Sir Ste- 
phen?” inquired John Beard, staggered 
bv his brother’s arguments and influence. 

“« Ti we catch both our birds; Miss 
Talbot is guilty of misprision of treason, 
as I explained to you, and therefore for- 
feits Karn’s Cliffe. ‘The Crown will confer 
it upon me, for I sounded Lord 
particularly upon that point, and he un- 
dertook to assure me that no reward 
would be thought too great for such a 
service. Captain Holles, here we turn 
off to the right.” 

They have rounded the hill and come 
upon more level ground, turning into the 
track which leads by a winding course to 
Karn’s Clitle. Joln Beard, as the troop 
paused, whistles loudly. Sir Stephen 
meditates the details of the coming crime. 
Neither reck anything of a wild winter 
night to come, when the chill north wind 
shall shriek the only requiem of a dead 
man lying crushed and stark under the 
precipice, the body bruised and mangled 
fearfully, frozen hard and stiff beneath a 
mass of incumbent snow. 

The captain watched his troop defile 
im regular order two abreast upon the 
narrow road; then riding rapidly forward, 
he joins Sir Stephen, and the conversa- 
tion between tlie half-brothers necessarily 
ceases. The thoughts of each were en- 
grossed by the coming enterprise; no 
further words between them except when 
4 momentary dispersal of the gathering 
clouds gives to their view the sea, the 
moon throwing a broad pathway of 
gleaming silver across its dark waters, 
flecked here and there with foam—tokens 
of the presence of dangerous rocks be- 
neath. In the offing heaves a solitary 
vessel, small and of a foreign build. 

“She’s small, Sir Stephen, but the tide 
wont suit her till midnight,” says John 
Beard ; “she can’t get off before.” 

“Then we are certainly in time. Men 
fall in,” ery the trumpet tones of Cap- 
tain Holles’s sonorous voice. ‘ Forward ! 
Quick, mareh.” 








CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FLIGHT. 


“ e4e e ° : ¢ 
In extremities the winning of time is the 
purchase of life."°—Sir Puiiie SIDNEY. 


a the doomed ones, unconscious, 
ireaded the busy throng, bent on each 
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errand of the moment, regardless of the 
coming fate: still the masquers mingled 
in the dance—still the sounds of music 
and laughter swelled and echoed from the 
arched and vaulted roof. 

The revels were almost over; midnight 
was near at hand: a group upon tlie dais 
stood watching the closing scene, a figure 
dance of grotesque and painted masquers. 
The Prince, in a black velvet habit and 
point lace of Charles L.’s time, leant upon 
the shoulder of Lord Kavenglas, follow- 
ing with amused eyes the bizarre move- 
ments of the motley dancers, losing 
minutes more precious now than years of 
an ordinary life. 

A little shepherdess—closely masked, 
but with brown eyes, in which still lin- 
gered the trace of tears—touched sud- 
denly and softly the Prince’s arm, thrust- 
ing into his hand a small billet. Opening 
aud reading it, he disengaged himself 
from the crowd and followed the steps of 
the shepherdess. 

She led him from the guest chambers 
into strange rooms, through unknown 
passages, along dark, low, winding corri- 
dors, up and down many and precipitous 
steps. As she threaded silentiy and 
quietly her maze-like way, he following 
her, the Prince once or twice questioned 
his conductor as to whither she led him 
and wherefore; but she shook her head 
for answer, placing her finger on her lips. 
At last, opening with dilliculty a pon- 
derous and ancient door, she ushered him 
into a small chamber, the dimensions of 
which he measured with some degree of 
certainty by the glimmering light of a 
single dim lantern, placed on a rough 
wooden table, the only article of furniture 
in the room. 

Motioning to him to pass in before her, 
Winifred lett him, shutting the massive 
door; and it was with a momentary sen- 
sation of doubt, perhaps even an instan- 
taneous thrill of fear, that Charles Edward 
heard it swing ponderously to behind 
him, and a heavy bolt drawn across it on 
the outside. 

Looking around, he saw that the 
chamber in which he thus found himsell 
was of hexagonal form, lit by embrasured 
windows so narrow and so long as to 
have been evidently mere arrow-slits in 
the walls, which were of an immense 
thickness: it was low, and, though of 
contracted dimensions, so dark that the 
whole was in deep shadow, except where 
the single mean lantern shed its glimmer 
of light for a few inches in diameter. ‘The 
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Prince guessed, and truly, that he was in 
a room of one of the ancient towers 
flanking the gateway, but for what pur- 
' pose he was conducted thither he was 
still ignorant. 

Pondering this question, and reflecting 
with some impatience upon his situation, 
Charles Edward was startled by the sight 
of a figure advancing from the deep 
shadow of the embrasure of a remote 
window, for he recognised Gwendolyn. 

“My lord,” she said, “‘ we are betrayed. 
The castle is surrounded, and every outlet 
is secured. In ten minutes every corner 
of Earn’s Cliffe will be beset by armed 
men. Already one sole avenue of escape 
remains.” 

In hurried accents she detailed briefly 
the outlines of Stephen Talbot’s intended 
treachery, and urged instant flight. The 
Prince, at first incredulous, refused firmly 
to disgrace himself by flying like a hunted 
hare at the first murmur of approaching 
risk. Gwendolyn passionately urged upon 
him the interests of the cause. 

“Were it not that an almost instant 
necessity of action requires your presence, 
I would be the last to press your royal 
highness to flee in the dead of night, 
alone and unattended save by one weak 
woman, from loyal Earn’s Cliffe. There 
is a secret shelter, too, beneath this roof 
for twenty men, and that with every ap- 
pliance for the necessaries of life ; but, 
my lord, every moment now is precious. 
Once on the coast of France and you are 
safe—safe to return and claim your own 
at the hands of a loyal and rejoicing 
people. But here, even if there is safety, 
there is inaction; and if this moment is 
neglected, who knows if the Stuart cause 
may cver find auspices so propitious as 
those which now urge you to the 
field.” 

Charles, wavering, became again incre- 
dulous, when the name of her informant 
passed Gwendolyn’s lips. 

“What!” he cried, “ fly at the word of 


the wife of Sir Stephen Talbot’s half- . 


brother? Nay, how know you that there 
is not some scheme to surprise or betray 
you through this very woman, which a 
courageous disdain of her information 
may avert? Why ever give credence to 
any——”’ 

“My lord,” said Gwendolyn, solemnly, 
“think not of my risk, but of your certain 
peril. I know this woman, and have 
stood with her at the bedside of the last 
of seven children, and supported the little 
head while the spirit passed away. How 









then refuse her credence? Besides, look 
here, my lord.” ’ 

Drawing him to a window, Gwendolyn 

ointed out in the distance a compact 
put shadowy line advancing through the 
darkness. Already, as they lingered, the 
tramp of the feet of inany horses approach. 
ing over the turf fell, dull and measured, 
upon their ears. 

“Haste, haste!” cried Gwendolyn, 
seizing the lantern. ; 

But the Prince paused, irresolute. 

‘But where is Geoffrey?” hesaid, “] 
cannot desert my friend.” 

She wrung her hands with a gesture 
of agony. 

“I know not where he is, and I dare 
not linger any longer in the search, while 
a life even more precious is in peril. It 
may be he has already fallen into their 
hands. But Father Adrian knows all, 
and will, if possible, find and conceal him. 
But haste, my lord, and follow me.” 

The chamber in which they stood 
formed the basement storey of the War- 
der’s Tower, and was floored with flags ap- 
parently alike, fixed and impervious. But 
Gwendolyn, raising a wide stone almost 
beneath their feet, gave to view a trap- 
door of wood, in the centre of which was 
a heavy iron ring. Obeying her indica- 
tion, Charles Edward lifted the ring, 
thereby opening the trap-door, and dis- 
covering a flight of steep and narrow 
stone steps, which Gwendolyn descended, 
lamp in hand, niotioning him to follow 
her. 

The descent was sufficiently perilous 
from the age and abruptness of the worn 
and precipitous stairs. ‘They found them- 
selves at length in a low arched and 
vaulted room, earthen floored, and which 
had evidently been used as a dungeon 1 
former days. Iron rings and _ stone 
benches still bordered in many places the 
walls, fragments of old and rusted chains 
still hung or lay in fragments around. 
By the faint light of the lantern the Pnnce 
saw that this crypt was of great extent, 
and that the walls, dark and dank with 
moisture, had been originally of a whitish 
hue. As they traversed its shadowy ex- 
tent, he asked Gwendolyn the ancient use 
and reason for construction of this 
cloomy and extensive vault. 
~ ©Tt was at first a small dungeon, the 
foundation storey of the Warder’s Tower, 
but afterwards increased: in size by exc 
vations in the chalk on which the castle 
stands. You see the shape of the origi 
hexagon at the further end——, 
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She paused as she came to a low 
wooden doorway, so exactly of the same 
colour as the walls that the Prince failed 
to distinguish it from the surrounding 
surface. Opening it, they entered a nar- 
row winding passage, at an angle of 
which Gwendolyn again stopped. 

“This passage turns backwards, and 
leads again by a circuitous route towards 
the dungeon vault, so that, if tracked, 
the further course of a fugitive would re- 
main still undiscovered. Here Nature 
aids our flight. Push aside the larger of 
these blocks of chalk. It turns upon 
its centre, and yields easily to a man’s 
strength.” 

He obeyed her, and passed through 
the cavity formed by its removal, holding 
the block aside to give her entrance; and 
they found themselves in a spacious and 
irregular cavern, evidently of natural for- 
mation. Traversing this, and a succes- 
sion of like caverns, they came upon 
another doorway, which the Prince again 
opened. 

Gwendolyn, lamp in hand, paused while 
he shut it: he turned to speak to her, 
and it escaped his hand and clanged to. 
The lantern was suddenly extinguished ; 
hollowand reverberating echoes resounded 
through the vaulted roof of the extensive 
caverns they had quitted. 

For a moment both stood aghast; but 
Gwendolyn, aware of the locality, was 
the first to recover herself. 

“Follow me,” she said. ‘ We are, 
thank Heaven, nearly at our journey’s 
end. One long and circuitous passage, 
and we reach the sea; but beware how 
you proceed. The way is narrow, and 
i many places low, and the descent is 
sometimes abrupt.” 

In total darkness they pursued their 
course, sometimes stooping double, some- 
times coming into dangerous contact with 
overhanging stones, sometimes stumbling 
over Impediments in their path, or at an 
unexpected and sudden descent. At 
length a chill-but- fresh air penetrated_to 

them, announcing their gradual approach 
towards the sea. 

Soon the darkness became less impene- 
trable, and Gwendolyn stopped abruptly. 

ooking over her shoulder, the Prince 
found that they stood at the mouth of a 
Narrow cavity in the cliffs, the sea heav- 
Ing, black and troubled, with a hoarse, 
muffled reverberation, not six feet below 
their standing-place. 
“It is high water,” said Gwendolyn, 
and there is a boat moored below. By 
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this rope we must descend to it, and row 
off to the Grand Monarque.” 

Swinging himself down, the Prince with 
some difficulty lowered himself into the 
boat ; then aided Gwendolyn, who silently 
prepared to follow him. The night was 
chill and dreary, a cold wind penetrated 
through the gala dresses of the adven- 
turers; a heavy swell rocked the little 
boat; the French barque lay, black and 
still, about half a mile out, beyond the 
Whitehaven rocks. 

“Row, my lord,” said Gwendolyn, 
“and I will steer. The tide is in your 
favour, and the night is dark. Thank 
God, I believe that your royal highness 
is safe.” 

Silently, and with rapid strokes, the 
little cockle-shell rose and fell upon the 
heaving surface of the black waters. 
Gwendolyn, still and calm in seeming, 
was troubled, now that the Prince’s 
danger was past, by an agony of doubt 


and fear respecting the fate of Geoffrey 


Arthington. 

Reaching the barque’s side, Charles 
Edward urged her to seek safety in a 
flight to France, pressing upon her the 
danger she ran in returning to Karn’s 
Cliffe, singled out as she would doubtless 
be for the revenge of the deceived and 
indignant government. 

“T must return,” she said, “to ascer- 
tain Geoffrey’s fate; aud J fear nothing 
for myself. My life they will hardly 
take: there is nothing now left for me 
to lose. But I have a friend in Mrs. 
Arthington, and a refuge in the shelter 
of the Church should I require further 
aid. Waste not your thoughts upon me, 
my lord, save when you think of me as a 
subject as loyal as any upon whom the 
sun of England sets.” | 

The captain of the barque, ignorant 0! 
the rank of his passenger, insisted loudly 
upon his immediate embarkation. Kissing 
fervently the fair hand which had so 
dauntlessly led him from so imminent a 
peril, Charles Edward ascended the ship's 
side. Gazing after her, he pondered, but 
too late, upon some of the words which 
had just fallen from her; fearing that 
some risk impended over her. Puzzled 
by her words, he nevertheless doubted 
not that even though her inheritance 
might be forfeited, she would find in 
England friends and a home more suitable 
than any fortune she could hope to find 
while following the destinies of a landless 
and luckless house. His heart was 
troubled for her as he saw the little boat 
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slowly disappear amid the surrounding 

darkness, although he knew not that 
ry’ , 

Gwendolyn Talbot had already looked 
. 7 ’ 

her last upon the fair towers of Karn’s 


Clilfe. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


* Another blessed besines (business) is Briges 
to make * * 
For cartes with carriages may goo and come 
clere, 
That many Wynters afore were mareed in 
the myre.” 


On a dark and foggy evening in the 
second week of September, 1745, an 
elderly man, clad in the habit of a respec- 
table but old-fashioned couutry servaut, 
was threading quickly a circuitous way 
through small streets bordering the river 
Thames, in the direction leading from the 
Tower to London-bridge. 

The night, although so early in the 
-autumn, was chill as well as murky; a 
thick mist hung over both town and 
river; the ill-paved and ill-lighted back 
Streets were almost deserted. At last, 
after pursuing a winding course of more 
than a mile in extent, the man, giving a 
hasty glance behind him, emerged sud- 
denly into the thoroughfare which led 
across the bridge, and took his way along 
its entire length. 

It is diflicult to give in words any idea 
of the then appearance of the picturesque 
but awkward old London-bridge: the 
readers of its delightful chronicles will 
need none after perusing ‘‘ Master Barnaby 
Postern’s” long and quaint discourse with 
“ Mr. Geoffrey Barbican.” It is, perhaps, 
enough to state, for the convenience of 
those who have not yet become acquainted 
with these gentlemen, that old London- 
bridge consisted of a street extending 
along the entire length of nineteen arches, 
of proportions so irregular that several 
which were low and narrow were placed 
between others that were broad and 
lofty. The houses which formed this 
street, many of them of great antiquity 
and of a quaint picturesqueness of edifice, 
were of a constructure equally bizarre and 
uneven, hanging over the sides of the 
bridge to irregular distances, thus con- 
cealing from passengers upon the quays 
the tops of almost all the arches, and 
making the bridge appear like a multi- 
tude of rude piers ; while the only glimpse 
of the river obtainable by those upon the 
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bridge itself was in places where a g 
interposing between the houses bordering 
each side was guarded by aniron railing, 
The footway, as ill-lighted as the rest of 
London, was then also comparatively 
silent after nightfall; but this evening 
there was an unusual stir and excitement 
pervading every great thoroughfare of 
the city, and our solitary passenger cross. 
ing the bridge had to slacken his pace, 
and sometimes almost to pause entirely, 
for in places both road and footway were 
blocked with groups discussing with 
agitated and excited countenances news 
of startling import. 

An express from Scotland had arrived 
in town that afternoon, dated three days 
back, and bearing the intelligence that 
Prince Charles Edward, at the head of 
three thousand men, was then close to 
Edinburgh. Doubtless the city had now 
opened its gates to him. 

As he passed the various groups our 
domestic often paused and listened, throw- 
ing In oceasionally a word or two of ques- 
tion or comment, according to the habit 
of his class. Once he started, and came 
to a dead halt, as a name and face, appa- 
rently well known to him, caught his ear 
and eye. 

“1 tell you, neighbour, it will go hard 
with him,” said one man, evidently a 
shopkeeper, in a pragmatical voice and 
manner, cutting short some speech uttered 
by afresh and comely-looking dame, fair 
and forty, standing at the low doorway 
of an old gabled wooden house. “I 
doubt not it will even cost him his head. 
Men say that he has been deep in the 
Pretender’s counsels, and that he has 
managed his correspondence with the 
disaffected both in Scotland and Kugland. 
Depend upon it, neighbour, it will cost 
him his head.” 

“ Poor young gentleman, so young and 
so comely,” said the good dame. “But 
they will never have the heart to behead 
or hang him, I trust. Clapped up tight 
in gaol, he ean do the king no harm. 

“But the beheading of a rebel will g0 
far now to strike terror into his fellows, 
said the man who had first spoken. “ Ask 
Mr. Warder here what he thinks of tt. 

A third figure, completing the little 
group, was dressed in the well-known 
uniform of the warders of the Tower, 
which befitted well a ruddy face and a 
tall and burly form. He shook his head 
gravely, thus appealed to. 

“The trial comes on the day after to- 
morrow, dame,” he said; “and though 
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can’t say but Iam sorry for the lad, yet 
those that play dangerous games should 
count the cost before they begin.” 

“ Who are you speaking of, Mr. Warder 
Jessop *” asked the elderly serving-man, 
stopping before the woman; “I am a 
stranger in London, good dame, as _per- 
haps you see, and know nothing of the 
news.” 

“We are talking of your master, the 
young Yorkshire gentleman, My, Benson,” 
said the warder. 

“Poor lad!? ejaculated the woman. 
“My neighbour here tells me that the 
news from Scotland will make it go hard 
with him when the trial comes on the day 
alter to-morrow. It is a pity for the 
young man, for he looks a brave lad and 
u comely.” 

“Good thing the juries are nol com- 
posed of women,” said the pragmatical 
voice of the man who had first spoken ; 
“it would go hard with the old and ugly, 
and fair and softly with the young and 
handsome, no matter whether guilty or 
innocent.” 

“Then, guilty or innocent, it would go 
hard with you, neighbour,” said the dame, 
with a laugh which shook her sides and 
made her comely face purple. 

This Roland for his Oliver sent the 
pragmatical one quickly in next door to 
his haberdashery, 

“The women are always kind-hearted,” 
said the serving-man, “Good even to 
you, good dame; good night, Mr. Warder,” 
he added, passing on, 

“Aun old and faithful servant of the 
young gentleman,” explained the warder 
to the woman; “he comes often to the 
lower with inquiries after his master, and 
being a canny Yorkshireman, he tells me, 
aud from the same Riding as mysel{— 
though bred abroad—I[ can’t but tind it 
Mmy heart to answer his questions civilly; 
though he being doubtless a rebel at bot- 
tom, as most of the northerners are, aud 
inysell an humble servant of the Crown, it 
beliis me to be but reserved with him.” 

_ Meanwhile the serving-man—was walk- 
lug rapidly forward, looking round to see 
tuat he was not followed more than once. 
A few moments brought him to a large 
luree-storied house at the Southwark end 
ol the bridge, standing on the left-hand 
side, just betore the entrance of the South- 
Wark gate and towers. ‘Ihe architecture 
Of this house was of a massive description; 
M former days it might have been the 
Mansion of a grandee—now it was grim, 
desolate, and had a deserted aspect. 
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Knocking at an arched doorway, it was 
opened directly by an old woman, appa- 
rently the custodian of the premises, which 
had fallen so far from their original great- 
ness as to have descended into a third-rate 
lodging-house, 

* Your lady is within,” said the woman; 
“she desired me to tell you to attend her 
whenever you returned.” 

The custodian was grim and grulf of 
face and voice: without further words 
she left him. Taking a candle from a 
table in the passage to which he entered, 
the man lit it, and passed up a dark but 
wide stone staircase. Leaching the door 
of a room on the second fivor, he knocked 
slightly, and opened it. 

By the light of his candle we discern 
that the chamber is large and square, but 
scantily furnished ; the window overhangs 
the Thames; the curtains are not drawn ; 
aud in their shadow sits the solitary figure 
of a woman, dressed in black, her face 
turned towards the river, watching the 
dark water wash against the piers of the 
bridge beneath. As the servant enters 
she moves, displaying the well-known face 
of Gwendolyn. Shutting the door, the 
man approached her. Setting down the 
candle, he takes off his cap. Despite a 
disguise complete in every detail to the 
costume of the station he assumes, we 
recognise also the equally familiar linea- 
ments of Father Adrian’s countenance. 

“What news?” asked Gwendolyn, rising 
rapidly, but speaking low, and in French. 

“ T bave not ascertained much further,’ 
he said; “the trial comes on on Friday. 
It is the talk of the city that Geoilrey’s 
head will pay a forfeit to the vengeance 
of the Government, exasperated by the 
breaking out of the war in Scotland. ’ 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Gwendolyn, clasp- 
ing her hands in anguish, and turning 0! 
a deathly paleness. ‘ Yet 1 had antici- 
pated it. ‘Lhen it is true that the Price 
is on his way to Edinburgh ” ta 

“Yes; but how have you heard it 
here ?” 

“'The old woman who attends us broug)i! 
me the news but just now. Father, 10 Is 
imperative that we save Geollrey at any 
risk.” . 

“You have counted well the possible 
cost, daughter ?” or 

“T reck nothing of it,” said Gwen- 
dolyn. ‘ Were he not the only friend I 
possess in the world, save, father, your- 
self, would not the interest of our cause 
incite us to make any Sacrilice to set at 
liberty, to aid the Prince, the man most in 
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his counsels, and who knows more of the 
temper of the English gentry than any 
other of his highness’s friends? Father, 
I have matured our plan; it is for you to 
execute its preliminary details; and first, 
have you obtained the order ?” 

Father Adrian, drawing from his pocket 
a paper, laid before Gwendolyn a pass, 
signed by the Governor of the Tower, 
giving permission to George Benson, scr- 
vant to Mr. Arthington, to convey to his 
master certain specified items of clothing 
on a day named, the morrow. 

“So far it is well, but all hinges upon 
the temper of your warder. It is a feeble 
chance, but it is our only one. Father, 
approach nearer, that we may arrange 
further the particulars of our scheme 
without danger of being overheard by 
prying ears.” 

While they discuss the outline of their 
forlorn hope, I will supply in a few words 
the links of the chain of events connect- 
ing the night of the Prince’s escape from 
Earn’s Cliffe with this one, more than two 
months afterwards, upon which the priest 
and Gwendolyn are found in an obscure 
lodging in the heart of London, then, 
perhaps, as now, the most effectual hiding- 
place that any secret worker can desire. 

Sir Stephen Talbot, riding forward with 
a few of his troop to reconnoitre, had 
arrested Geoffrey Arthington at the en- 
trance to the castle, as he was then en- 
deavouring, but with little success, to 
effect an explanation with Mr, Evelyn, 
angry, jealous, and unreasonably incredu- 
lous. ‘The Prince, as we know, was more 
fortunate, eluding the grasp of the pur- 
suers ; but the night’s work which secured 
a prisoner so deep in his confidence, so 
necessary to his designs, was thought 
worthy of high reward: Earn’s Cliffe, 
quickly declared forfeited to the Crown by 
Gwendolyn’s treason, was bestowed upon 
Sir Stephen within a week after that 
night. Miss Talbot, aware of the danger 
she would run in returning to the castle, 
had directed her course to the eastward 
of Earn’s Cliffe, and had claimed and found 
a refuge at Deane Hall, the dower-house 
of Mrs. Arthington, whither, as a kind 
fate had ordained it, the mother of 
Geoffrey had that very day arrived from 
Yorkshire. 

For long both were ignorant of the 
precise fate which had befallen young 
Arthington; the miserable uncertainty 
had thrown his mother into a serious and 
lingering illness. At last the malice of 
John Beard permitted Alice to inform 
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Gwendolyn that her cousin was a close 
prisoner in the Tower. ; 

Furnishing them with money, Mrs 
Arthington, unable to leave her couch, 
dispatched to London Father Adrian and 
Gwendolyn, determined to effect, by some 
bold stroke, and at any risk, the deliver. 
ance of the cousin on whose life depended 
so many private hopes, so much of poli 
tical interest. For weeks Father Adrian 
had worked secretly and warily, but for 
long without success, to effect access to 
the prisoner, the first requisite; an ac. 
quaintance trumped up with one of the 
warders of the Tower scemed at last to 
afford some prospect of the achievement 
of their hopes. ‘The ground was well and 
skilfully prepared ; but the risk was great, 
the penalty would be doubtless heavy, and 
most rigidly exacted. Father Adrian 
would have shrunk from exposing to it a 
young and tender woman, but Gwendo- 
lyn’s zeal and courage knew no limit to 
their daring; and the priest sometimes 
fancied superstitiously that they must 
command success. 


CHAFTER XVIII. 
THE BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 


* Dolor patientia vincitur.” 
“Unhappy is the mane whose actes doth 
procuer 
The miseri of this hour in prison to induer.” 
Inscription in the Beauchamp Tower. 


Burtt to defend the maritime approach 
to the capital, as weli as to overawe the 
factious spirit of the citizens of the me- 
tropolis, the Tower of Loudon stands 
upon the bank of the Thames at the 
eastern extremity of the city; and while 
a plausible tradition assigns to the Ro- 
mans the first foundation of a fortress 
upon its site, it is a well-ascertained fact 
that the principal and most ancient part 
of the present building—the heep, o 
White Tower—was erected by Gundulph, 
Bishop of Rochester, in the time of the 
Conqueror. 3 
The plan of the fortress, occupying for- 
merly upwards of twelve acres of ground, 
comprised a citadel, encompassed by an 
inner and outer ward, surrounded by 4 
broad and deep ditch ; its approaches were 
further guarded in ancient times by two 
drawbridges and a stone bridge, themselves 
protected at an epoch yet more remote °) 
outworks beyond the ditch, and strongly 
garrisoned. 
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A strong tower and gateways formed 
the entrance to the outer ward; a moat 
and four more strong gateways impeded 
an advance to the inner ward. This pile 
contained the principal buildings and the 
apartments dedicated to the royal use in 
ihe troubled times when the kings of 
England kept their garrison-court in the 
Tower, safe from intestine broils as well 
as from foreign foes; and was enclosed by 
a lofty wali of stone, embattled, and de- 
fended by thirteen smaller towers. 

The most remarkable edifice in this line 
of fortification is the Beauchamp Tower, 
embattled, consisting of two storeys, as- 
cended by a circular stone staircase ; its 
architecture of King John’s time—a fit 
epoch from which to date the foundation 
of this dark and gloomy pile, formerly the 
state prison. Each stone of its massive 
walls, doubtless, could tell its thrilling 
and melancholy history of some sad pri- 
soner pining in hopeless captivity under 
their gloomy shadow, or ushered from its 
dark portals to the scaffold on Tower-hill. 
The list, dating from the incarceration of 
Thomas Beauchamp in 1397, bears on its 
long muster-roll the names of John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester; of Philip Howard, 
Farl of Arundel; of Dudleys, Poles, 
Neviles, Fitzgeralds, Cobhams, Peverels, 
Percies, Radelyffes ; of numerous priests 
and members of the Catholic church; and 
an interest yet more romantic attaches 
itself to the legendary prison of two fair 
queens, whose young lives were cut short 
by the abhorred axe on Tower-hiil. 

In the lower room of the Beauchamp 
Tower sat Geoffrey Arthington, on the 
afternoon before the day fixed for his trial. 
Gleams cast by the setting sun flitted 
across the chamber floor; the apartment 
Was so gloomy that the last rays of the 
lading September sunset brightened its 
deep shadow with an unwonted lightsome- 
ness, 

The room was on the ground floor; it 
Was large and lofty; its walls, of an im- 
mense thickness, indented by four large 

Tecesses, each of which was pierced by a 
harrow embrasure.* Inscriptions carved 
or written in various places upon the 
walls bore the names and dates of many 
Prssoners : divers melancholy or conso- 
atory reflections and legends—some re- 
'glous, some conveying facts of the his- 
tory of these captives—added a touching 

* “OF late years,” says Bailey’s History of 


Tower, “ these embrasures have been stopped 
P, and two additional windows made towards 


the east.” 
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but silent witness to the sufferings en- 
dured within the narrow compass of this 
chamber. 

Geoffrey knows most of them well. As 
his eyes wander round the walls, tracing 
the course of the departing sunbeams 
which ere many days are past may gleam 
through the windows of St. Peter’s chapel 
in the Tower upon his grave, some 
Italian lines, often read, again arrest his 
glance ; they contain the complaint of one 
William Tyrrel, and are marked with the 
date of his imprisonment, 1541. Geoffrey 
knows no more than these solitary par- 
ticulars of his history, vet the ‘“ sorrowfu! 
sighing” of this captive breathes a pecu- 
liar melancholy, investing with more than 
ordinary interest in the eyes of his suc- 
cessor these sad lines. ‘“ Dispoi: cli : 
vole: la: fortuna: che: la: mea: spe- 
ransa: va: al: vento: planger: no: 
volio: el: tempo: perdudo: e: semper: 
stel: me: tristo: e: discontéto.”— 
William Tyrrel, 1541. The English may 
thus run: “Since fortune hath chosen 
that my hope should go to the wind to 
complain, I wish the time were destroyed : 
my planet being ever sad and unpropi- 
tious.” 

Pondering again, as he had often done, 
the possible fate of this unknown prisoner, 
Geotfrey—youth and courage still beating 
high in his breast—gives no adhesion to his 
despairing aspiration ; yet he is sad. ‘Two 
months have passed, during which he has 
counted every hour of solitude and inac- 
tion: no news of the Prince or of the 
cause, no intelligence of his mother or of 
Gwendolyn, has reached him. Looking 
around him, his eyes meet a testimony 
that religion might give consolation anc 
perfect peace, even under a fate so hard 
as his: wandering to another autograph, 
they trace the reflection of Philip Karl oi 
Arundel. ‘Quando plus afflictionis pro 
Christo in hoc seculo, tanto plus gloris 
cum Christo in futuro.” ‘The more 0! 
affliction (suffered) for Christ in time, th: 
more of glory with Christ in eternity.” 

Turning from the inscription, Geolirey 
rises, and begins to pace the room: th 
heart of the young man, imprisoned for a 
temporal cause, beats not im thorough 
unison to any such reflection. Sorrow- 
fully, though his eyes are withdrawn, |iis 
thoughts follow for some. time the chain 
of reverie aroused by the autograph of the 
ascetic earl; then they revert mournfully 
to his own life and perils past, and even 
his brave heart almost fails him to think 
that at twenty-five, all he has yet done 
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and suffered for the cause alike fruitless, 
he is to fall into the nameless grave ol 
those who have only toiled and endured, 
and to whom Time and remorseless Fate 
have not permitted the fruition of success. 

‘The sound of footsteps and voices with- 
out startles him as his heart turns to the 
lady of his love: where is she that he has 
heard nothing of her’ was not one word 
or token possible, even to a prisoner so 
closely watched? When the end comes, 
and there is no escape, will she mourn his 
death, or forget the destruction of a unit 
in the universal success of the grand en- 
terprise, or in the miserable failure of her 
high hopes for Church and State ? 

the withdrawal of a bolt without the 
door cut short his reverie. 





CHAPTER XIX, 
AN ESCAPE, 


“What! remain to be 
Denounced ? Dragged, it may be, in chains. 


9° 


As the shadows of evening were fast 
eclipsing the cheerful hght of the Sep- 
tember day, a heavy hackney coach drew 
up belore one of the entrances to the inner 
ward of the ‘Tower. The blinds were 
closely drawn; an elderly man-servant 
descended from the box, and hailed with 
some familiarity a warder upon guard. 

** Hillo! amy friend,” he eried; ‘here 
I am, but rather behindhand as regards 
my time; my poor young lady has been 
so ill,” 

‘he man advancing to the coach dis- 
played the ruddy face and tall burly form 
ol Mr. Warder Jessop. 

“Good day, Mr. Benson,” he said. 
“Poor lady! But 1 am glad you have 
got your leave to pass in; it will be a 
comlort hereafter for her to retlect that a 
friend saw him.” 

‘it is thanks to you, Mr. Jessop, for 
you showed me how to get the pass ; and 
now, for the sake of old Yorkshire and the 
lasses we both liked there when we were 
young, 1 want you to do me another 
favour. It shall be well rewarded, too ; 
but among friends we wont name that.” 

The good-natured face of the warder 
clouded over. 

‘You are never bribing me to let the 
young gentleman escape, Mr. Benson ?” 
he said. “] should lose my character 
and place, let alone the breach of duty ; 
and | guess neither you nor your master 
could pay me for either the one or the 
Other,” 





** Nonsense, my good friend,” said the 
serving-man. “{ want to tempt you 
neither to the loss of your place or of 
your character; 1 just want you to over. 
look that this pass is not intended to let 
in more than one, and to allow my poor 
young lady to take her leave of the young 
gentleman to-night.” 

“Get a pass for it,” said the warder. 
** Gentlefolks liave interest.” 

“But her friends are strong against 
the rebels, and against the poor young 
gentleman worst of all. Her guardian 
has forbade the match all along, and jis 
going to carry her back to Yorkshire 
again to-night. He is going to marry her 
to his son, and they only brought her 
down to buy wedding clothes. It’s 
funeral clothes shell want to buy, | 
think.” 

The good-natured warder was stag. 
gered. ‘Lhe man pushed him hard. 

“If it was you, now, Mr. Warder,” he 
said, “and that pretty girl you told me 
of down in Whartedale begged me to 
let her in to see you just for five minutes 
to say fareweil? And my lady is rich, 
and this will help you to wed sooner the 
Yorkshire lass.” 

The warder stood irresolute ; at length 
pity and filthy luere—perhaps the thought 
of the Yorkshire lass as Mrs. Warder 
Jessop—overcame his scruples. Dropping 
into his pocket a canvas bag which his 
companion tendered to him, he stood by 
while the disguised servant, opening the 
coach door, assisted Gwendolyn to alight. 
She was dressed in voluminous garments 
ofa black stuff; her hood and a crape 
veil partly concealed her features, and a 
handkerchief she held tightly to her eyes 
farther obscured her face from the curious 
gaze of the warder. 

‘Turning, be ushered them through a 
low door and by back ways to the door- 
way of young Arthington’s prison chamber 
in the Beauchamp ‘Tower. 

Starting to lus feet as the bolts fell 
and the door opened, Geollrey stood for 
a moment transfixed with surprise as the 
figures of Gwendolyn and of Father Adrian 
—whose disguise he instantly detected— 
met his eyes. ‘The beguiled Lorksiure- 
man, Mr. Warder Jessop, closed the door, 
and, re-bolting it, paeed with heavy 1oot- 
falls up and down outside. 

Seizing , his cousin’s hands, Geoffrey 
kissed them passionately. Withdrawing 
them, she hastily drew him towards a re- 
cess at the upper end of the apartment. 

“Time flies, Geoffrey,” she said, “and 
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we have not a moment to lose. All is 
arranged for your immediate flight ; you 
must save without an instant’s delay a 
life so precious to us and to our cause.” 

Rapidly disengaging her voluminous 
outer wrappings, a long and large train- 
ing skirt, hooped and quilted in the 
fashion of the day, and a loose wrapping 
cloak, thick and wide enough to envelope 
her entire figure; snatching off rapidly 
the hood and veil which covered her 
head, the slender outlines of Gwendolyn’s 
form were revealed, clad in the closely- 
fitting drapery of one of the deep 
mourning dresses she had worn for Sir 
Anthony. 

“Put these on, Geoffrey,” she said; 
“trust yourself to Father Adrian’s 
cuidance. Kverything is prepared; in 
two days’ time you may join the Prince 
before Edinburgh.” 

“What!” cried Geoffrey, “fly! and 
under the protecting gear of a woman 
whom I should leave here to meet a fate 
[ had myself escaped, and that woman 
vou! Perish the thought, Gwendolyn, 
were it not that I shall remember and 
exalt while life lasts the heroism which 
prompted the offer of such a sacrifice.” 

“{ run no risk, Geoffrey,” she said. 
“Father Adrian has practised upon an 
honest Yorkshireman, the warder who 
has now admitted us; your flight assured, 
i will secure my own. ‘The interests 
dearest to our hearts demand that you 
should join the Prince. Father, add 
your entreaties to mine.” 

The priest urged again Gwendolyn’s 
arguments, but Geoffrey remained im- 
movable, 

“You say you scorn to secure safety 
at_my expense,” cried Gwendolyn. 
“Geoffrey, what will life be worth if 
you are lost to me? Tam already land- 
less and homeless, a dependent upon the 
hounty of your mother, while Stephen 
falbot, our worst enemy, holds the an- 
cent castle of the‘Falbots of Karn’s Cliffe. 
My insignificance will confirm the im- 
munity which my sex secures; if you 
perish, as perish you assuredly will if the 
sun which will rise to-morrow finds you 
prisoner within these walls, what will 
remain to me save a living death endured 
M some foreign convent 2” 

He stood motionless and inexorable ; 
his life he held as nothing weighed in the 
valance with one hair of his cousin’s head. 

ringing her hands, she made as if she 
Would have thrown herself at his feet, 
ut he interposed to prevent the action. 
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Then she taunted him with indifference to 
the Prince’s cause. 

” Geoffrey, your information and your 
exertions are necessary to your sove- 
reign’s service ; and he commands them. 
Will you turn recreant, and prefer to the 
career of arms and duty a dishonoured 
and early grave? Refuse to devote 
yourself to your master’s service, and [ 
leave you to seek the refuge of a con- 
vent’s walls; accede,” she said, and her 
voice assumed a persuasion of marvellous 
sweetness, “and a few months may see 
us victorious, happy together at Marn’s 
Cliffe.” 

She had struck a wrong chord: the 
entreaty to live for her sake, which would 
have roused at any other time a tumult of 
delight in Geoffrey’s breast, was power- 
less now, thus urged. 

Father Adrian, more experienced in 
human nature, again pressed the argu- 
ments most likely to influence a noble 
mind; the duty of obedience to the Prince 
who commanded his services, the obliga- 
tions of religion, the alternative of a lost 
cause and a dishonoured grave. 

Geoffrey seemed slightly moved: Gwen- 
dolvn, throwing herself at his feet, im- 
plored him, by every moving argument 
her eloquence could supply, assuring him 
solemnly that her own safety was secured. 
For his freedom and the success of the 
Stuart cause, she hazarded more than her 
own life—a lie. 

“My son,” said the priest, observing 
how powerfully her emotion affected Geof- 
frey; “my son, fear not to accept the 
means of safety which Providence has 
offered you by us its instruments. Re- 
member that my circumstances and my 
calling have severed me from friends anc 
country: but men have human passions, 
and no tie on earth is so strong as that 
which binds me to the woman whiose 
growth I have watched and fostered from 
earliest infancy to maturity. Yet J tell 
you to accept your cousin’s noble sacri- 
fice. Judge, then, how secure | must 
be that I can ensure her safety.” | 

He gave way. Gwendolyn assisted him 


to don hastily the disguising garments, 


Searcely were they adjusted, when the 
warder without knocked twice, and begai 
to unbolt the door. th. 
Clasping Gwendolyn’s hands, Geotlfrey 
stood for a moment irresolute. . 
“If you have deceived me, Gwenda,” 
he said. ; 7 
The warder knocked again. She witn- 
drew into the shadow of an embrasure. 
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K'ather Adrian, scizing Geoffrey’s arm, 
hurried him from his cousin’s side. The 
gathering darkness favoured them: they 
stood for a moment outside the door while 
the warder secured the bolts. Geoffrey’s 
heart failed him as he heard the heavy 
clank of the iron which secured within the 
grim walls of the Beauchamp Tower the 
cousin for whom he would any day have 
civen his own life. He drew his arm 
hastily from his supporter’s. 

“Tt is too late,’ murmured the priest, 
hastening him onwards. 

Through the same circuitous route as 
that by which the Jesuit had come, the 
warder again guided them. Reaching the 
carriage, the priest carefully ushered into 
it the pretended lady, drawing down as 
before the close blinds on either side. 
Then, mounting to his box, he exchanged 
a friendly farewell with the deceived 
warder. 

“My lady will never forget what you 
have done for her to-day, Mr. Jessop,” 
he said. “Come to Arthington Hall 
whenever you are in Wharfedale. Good 
night.” 

: # * xe 

Under cover of the darkness of the 
night a wherry had advanced under the 
windows of the old house on London- 
bridge to which the priest had guided his 
companion. Descending silently into it, 
skilful rowers and a swift current carried 
Geoffrey safely down the river, and at 
midnight he embarked in a merchant ship 
trading between London and Edinburgh. 





CHAPTER XX. 
WHITEHAVEN RECTORY. 


The golden laws of love shall be upon this 
pillar hung,— 

A simple heart, a single eye, a true and con- 
stant tongue: 

Let no manto more love pretend than he has 
hearts in store, 

True love begun shall never end; love one, 
and love no more. 


Tue same afternoon sun that glinted 
across the floor of Geoffrey Arthington’s 
prison-chamber in the Beauchamp Tower, 
clanced athwart the oaken window-seat 
and dark wall panelling of Mrs. Evelyn’s 
room in the rectory-house at White- 
haven. 

The south wind wafts a soft. sea-breeze 
into the chamber, bringing in its train 
sweet odours from the luxuriant autumn 
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flowers in the rectory garden, and stirrino 
with a gentle rustle the looped-up curtains 
of the large bed in which lies a little fen 
wrapped in slumber, breathing with the 
low and regular respiration of a child 

By the bed sits Mrs, Evelyn, her knit 
ting fallen from her hands and lying loosely 
on her lap, as she bends softly towards 
the sleeper, who stirs and opens her eyes 
looking round with a blank and dreamy 
gaze. Slowly her glance takes in the “ 
line of the kind figure watching her, and 
notes the adjuncts of the cheerful old 
room with a look which sees but does not 
observe or reason. Then, closing her eyes 
she lies, half awake, half asleep, wrapped 
in a dreamy quiet. Almost insensibly she 
again passes into slumber. It is midnight 
when she wakes a second time, and now 
she gazes round her with an anxious and 
half-startled glance. By the faint gieam 
of a night-lamp she dimly recognises every 
object in the room, all familiar to her eyes; 
then, pushing aside the curtain of the bed, 
which interposes between her and the 
light, she sees Mrs. Evelyn, still watching 
her, sitting motionless and_ silent, her 
hands folded in her lap. <A glimmering 
consciousness that, the kind old lady has 
tended her thus for days crosses Winifred 
Osborn’s mind. Raising herself a little 
on her elbow she speaks. 

“This is Mrs. Evelyn’s room in the 
rectory, 1s it not?” she asks. ‘‘ How did 
I come here ?” 

“My son Robert brought you to me,” 
says Mrs. Kvelyn. 

A certain tinge of stiffness marks her 
pronunciation of the rector’s name. 

“T thought he was angry with me,” 
murmured Winifred, anxiously. 

“ Lie still, my child,” says Mrs. Evelyn, 
“and sleep again, if it be possible.” 

* % 

_ As Winifred lay, day after day, growing 
into a very feeble strength, the memory of 
past events began to range itself in orderly 
fashion in her re-awakened mind. Sepa- 
rately, but dimly, she recollected all, from 
the night of the masquerade at Haru’s 
Cliffe—a night so full at first of a wild 
gaiety to the crowd which thronged the 
castle-halls—to her one of such heart-ache. 
She remembered, too, gradually, Geoffrey's 
sympathy; Mr. Evelyn’s anger, and his 
abrupt departure ; then, the apparition of 
Alice Beard. After came the recollection 
of a scene of wild confusion and dismay 
as- she recalled the sudden seizure aud 
search of the castle—Geoffrey’s capture— 
the escape of the Prince and Gwendolyn. 
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The events which followed were less 
clear; the illness which had entirely 
yrostrated her was then already sapping 

her strength and memory. She had a 
recollection of leaving Earn’s Cliffe the 
next morning, of sharing for a few days 
with Mrs. Western a small lodging in 
Whitehaven. Then all left her but a faint 
remembrance—doubtless imbibed in the 
lucid intervals of a rapidly-approaching 
delirium—of being left entirely alone, 
save for the occasional and heedless ser- 
vices of a hireling, paid by Mrs. Western, 
who cared too little for Winifred to trust 
herself within reach of the contagion of 
virulent smallpox. Here Mrs. Kvelyn’s 
information supplied the hiatus: the 
rector, finding her by the merest chance 
thus friendless, sick, and solitary, had 
earried her, wrapt in blankets, to the 
shelter of the rectory and his mother’s 
careful tendance. 
* x 353 aK 

Days have passed: Winifred—not so 
weak, but still very fragile, without one 
trace of her former piquante and attrac- 
tive prettiness—lies coiledup among heaps 
of cushions and shawls on the wide win- 
dow-seat of the rectory parlour. Mr. 
Evelyn, as kind and friendly as if no love- 
scene had ever passed between them, 
remembers all her fancies, and has estab- 
lished her there. 

Mrs. Evelyn, contrary to her usual even- 
ing habit, is not in her customary arm- 
chair upon the hearth-rug. She is doubt- 
less busy about some pressing household 
business—perhaps the concoction of some 
more than ordinary dainty to tempt the 
capricious fancy of the invalid. The rector 
walks up and down the room, so lost in 
thought as to be wanting in his customary 
consideration for Winifred: the measured 
and incessant tread irritates her nerves, 
weakened by illness. 

The evening is quickly closing in; it 
grows fast to-night towards darkness ; a 
Steady rain is falling; a thick mist ob- 
scures the outlines of the distant downs. 
By the light which twinkles through the 
dull glasses of the few oil-lamps scattered 
down the length of the High-street, Winny 
marks a few straggling passengers, 
lrenchedand splashed, bent doubtless upon 
necessary business, or else to-night they 
Would have sought earlier the shelter of 
their homes. Shivering at the scene 
Without, she turns her glances inwards. 

Leaning her arm upon a pile of cushions, 
Winny, half sitting, half lying, gazes from 
under the shadow of her hand around the 
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cozy old room, lit by the ruddy glow of a 
bright fire. The light flickers upon the 
dark wainscot and oaken panelling, and 
across the white ceiling; gleaming athwart 
the lovely face and shapely neck of one 
of the fair ancestresses of the rector in 
the oval frames upon the wall, touching 
her dishevelled golden tresses with adeeper 
and ruddier auburn, flooding the bright 
complexion with an additional glow. 

Hastily Winifred turns from the beau- 
tiful face which seems almost to kindle 
into life beneath the vivifying firelight. 

Changing her position, she stirs un- 
easily. Seeking again the gloom without, 
she watches the course of a poor and soli- 
tary waytfarer, who, passing under tlie 
rectory window, traverses the length of 
the High-street, and takes his lonely way 
through the pouring rain across the downs, 
following the track of a small path lead- 
ing far away in the distance—whither, 
Winifred knows not. 

A melancholy comparison strikes her as 
her eyes pursue the solitary pedestrian, il] 
clad, drenched through. She wonders if 
those who are the least defended against 
the blast have always their lot cast where 
it is necessary that they should breast 
constantly the storm? Soon she, too, 
must leave the shelter of the rectory, to 
which she has no right, and make her own 
solitary way across the world. Whither, 
who can say? 

“Mr. Evelyn.” 

The rector pauses and turns. 

“Mrs. Evelyn has told me to ask your 
advice upon the subject of a conversation 
I had with her to-day. I am getting strong 
now ; I shall never forget your goodness, 
but it is time that I should cease to burden 
it. You have many friends; you know 
what I can do; and Mrs. Evelyn advises 
me to ask your help in finding for me some 
occupation. You know, Mr. Evelyn, | 
have hitherto owed everything to Miss 
Talbot’s kindness.” 

“ Winifred,” says the rector, pausing in 
the constant walk which he had for a mo- 
ment resumed, “my mother has prepared 
me for your question, and has also given me 
a message to deliver to you—a counter- 
proposition which she makes. 1 urged 
her to be her own spokeswoman, but slic 
insists upon making me her mouthpiece. 
If I prove an awkward one—and it is 
likely—you must esteem it as the fault of 
my words, not of her feeling.” | 

Winifred turns her bead towards him, 
and looks at him from under the shadow 


of her hand. 
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*“My mother is old,” says the rector, 
and needs relief in many things, espe- 
cially from her household cares. If it 
should suit you, if the sphere of White- 
haven be not too limited to suit your 
wishes, she will gladly devolve upon you 
most. of her duties, treating you in every 
point as a dear friend and daughter for 
the few vears of life that may remain to 
her. We have no kindred,” pursued the 
rector, “no near friends. It has always 
been my mother’s intention to leave to 
you the portion her younger child would 
have received, if my little sister Winifred 
had lived.” 

She makes no answer; arising in her 
throat checks her voice. Could she 
accept this offer, and he satisfied with 
the cold shadow and semblance of the 
full and happy lot which might have been 
hers? Could she see Mr. Evelyn hourly, 
and never grow any nearer to him than 
she is now? Perhaps, in course of time, 
to be ousted from even the mockery of 
such a position by the coming of a real 
daughter to Mrs. Evelyn in the person of 
the rector’s wife ? 

In the darkness tears trickle fast down 
Winifred’s cheeks. She checks an almost 
irrepressible longing to give audible vent 
to her suffering; but she cannot repress 
the tremor of the voice which answers, 
in few words, that she cannot consent to 
become a burden upon Mrs. Evelyn. 

The rector walks twice or thrice 
rapidly through the room, then pausing, 
and putting a strong force upon himself, 
he urges her reconsideration of his 
mother’s offer. 

“You are young, Winny,” he says, 
“ond tenderly nurtured; you require the 
affection of kind friends and the tendance 
of loving care. You know not, my poor 
ehild, what the world is to those who 
have to breast it alone and unaided. If 
any thought for me, Winifred, promotes 
your rejection, forget it; do not refuse 
from me, as a friend and brother, the 
shelter of this roof, because you have 
known that I was foolish enough to aspire 
to a nearer tie.” 

She made no answer. For the world 
she could not have spoken without be- 


> 


traying the violence of the emotion which 
silently shook her frame. : 
he fire leaps up. By its momentar 
glare Mr. Evelyn, turning to seek ¢) 
reason of her hesitation, sees W inifred?s 
face. A ray of hope, unlooked a 
eagerly grasped at, shoots across him 
He catches her hand. f 

“Winifred,” he cries, “is it possible 
that I am mistaken? Will you be my 
mother’s actual daughter, and my wife?” 

She sobbed bitterly. She thinks of 
her cavalier dismissal—of her coquetry— 
of her lost attractions. Six months aeo 
Winny would have esteemed the rector 
honoured by her acceptance. Now, in 
unfeigned humility, she strives for words 
to express her sense of his generosity, her 
refusal of his sacrifice. 

But Mr. Evelyn assumes silence gives 
consent. Putting his stroug arm round 
her waist, he takes possession of her 
with the words, ‘ My own darling little 
Winifred.” 
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Do you remember, reader, that touch- 
ing story of Lucy Hutchinson? The 
day that the friends on both sides met to 
conclude the marriage, she fell sick of 
the small-pox, which was many ways a 
ereat, trial to him. First, her life was 
almost in desperate hazard, and then the 
disease, for the present, made her the 
most deformed person that could be seen, 
for a great while after she recovered; 
yet he was no ways troubled at it, but 
married her as soon as she was able to 
quit her chamber, when the priest, and 
all that saw her, were affrighted to look 
at her; but God recompensed his justice 
and constancy, by restoring her, though 
she was longer than ordinary before she 
recovered, as before. 

Like Mrs. Hutchinson’s was Win 
fred Osborn’s good fortune. Sie passes 
from our eyes; but her picture, painted 
a year after marriage, pretty and piquante 
as of old, still hangs in the parlour of the 
rectory at Whitehaven; and the memory 
of Parson Evelyn and his wife yet lingers 
in the hearts of a few of the oldest u- 
habitauts of the country round. 


(To be continued.) 
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London, E.C. 
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J. T. DAVENPORT. 
38, GREAT: RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE; LONDON; 


With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 
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ACCIDENTS 


BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY, | 


, ACCIDENTS 
IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOM, 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST AT 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


BY TAKING A POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE cnn 


WHICH HAS ALREADY PAID 


£140,000 
COMPENSATION 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


TO PROFESSIONAL MEN, TRADESMEN, &e. 
IN 75 FATAL CASES, & 6,880 CASES OF PERSONAL Int 














Rates and further particulars can be obtained at the Railway Stations, of 








any of the Local Agents, or at the 


HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL. LONDON, 5° 


—— 


Railway Passengers’ Assuranx Cempany, 
Empowered by Speci ul Act of 
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Parliament, 1533. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretati 








